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In 
November, three Du Pont chemists an- 
nounced the development of a new synthetic rubber 
at a meeting of the Rubber Division of the American 
Chemical Society. They said, “Compared with nat- 
ural rubber, this new synthetic rubber is more dense. 
more resistant to absorption or penetration by water, 
less strongly swelled by petroleum hydrocarbons and 
less permeable to gases. It is much more resistant to 
attack by oxygen, ozone, hydrogen chloride, hydro- 
gen fluoride and many other chemicals.” 
In New York the price of rubber had fallen to 5¢ 
a pound. No one was interested in synthetic rubber 
tires. The samples of this new synthetic rubber dis- 
plaved at the meeting in Akron had an offensive odo1 
and were inferior to natural rubber in resistance to 
abrasive wear and certain other physical properties. 
Many of the rubber specialists present felt that 
these disadvantages outweighed its superior resist- 
ance to oils and chemicals. Not even the Du Pont 
chemists who announced the discovery could predict 
that within two years the first American synthetic 
rubber tires would be made from their new product. 
But they could foresee that, because of its unique 
properties, it would find many new uses in American 
Industry despite its higher cost. So certain were they 
that at the time of the announcement in Akron, 
Du Pont had already built a plant costing several 
hundred thousand dollars for the commercial pro- 
duction of this new synthetic rubber. 
[he discovery was hailed everywhere as a bril- 
lant scientific achievement, but few perceived that 


l 


they were witnessing the birth of a new industry— 


t 


he synthetic rubber industry. 


Akron, Ohio, on the second day of 


Ten eventtul vears have passed. The syn 
thetic rubber that was described at the 
Akron meeting has been improved and refined. Its 
odor has been removed, and the product of today 
now excels natural rubber not only in chemical resist- 
ance but also in resistance to abrasive wear. Neoprene 
is being made at the rate of over a million pounds 
amonth, and even that production is quite inadequate. 
Additional plants are under construction which will 
increase production to 31% million pounds a month 
by the fall of next year. 

Thousands of engineers in all branches of indus- 
try have played a significant part in this development. 
Working hand in hand with Du Pont, they have 
adapted it to thousands of uses for which natural 
rubber is unsuitable. Products formerly made of rub- 
ber have been improved when made of neoprene. 
\irplanes, automobiles, electrical equipment, pumps, 
conveying machinery, power transmission equip- 
ment—in fact, hundreds of products are better and 
more efhcient because of neoprene. Without neoprene, 
hundreds of mechanical devices and tools that we use 
in our daily living, in our industries, and in the de- 


fense of our civilization would have to revert to the 








designs of former years. 

No one can foresee what the next ten years will 
bring, but one may be sure that far-sighted engineers 
will adapt neoprene to many more new uses in which 
it will contribute to the efficiency of our production 
methods, our personal comfort and safety. 

Put these facts together . . . use your imagination 
. then write your own prophecy because . . . while 
neoprene is ten vears old and is backed by ten years 


of “know-how,” it’s really just beginning to grow. 
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ii you are producing rubber products in which high tensile and modulus and 
tear resistance are important, you will be interested in Witcarb, a new 
white reinforcing filler that offers special advantages in formulas that demand 
these properties. Witcarb deserves your attention not only because of its 
special merit as a white reinforcing filler, but because its low price presents an 
opportunity to economize while at the same time improving quality. Informa- 
tion on the properties of this new product is available on request. Fill out and 
mail the coupon, and the facts will be sent to you promptly. Use the coupon 
also to obtain your copy of WITCO PRODUCTS. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 


New York, 295 Madison Ave. © Boston, 141 Milk St. ¢ Chicago, Tribune Tower ¢ Cleveland, 
616 St. Clair Ave., N. E. © Witco Affiliates: Witco Oil & Gas Company ¢ The Pioneer 


Panhandle Carbon Company ¢ Foreign Oftice, London, England 





Asphalt Company = * 


‘ani iit. atin Sie 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free 
copy of WITCO PRODUCTS 
I am interested in the following: 

° D Witcarb 7 
(2 Witco Magnesium Carbonate 
CD Witco Blanc Fixe 








° (C Witco Barytes 
CF Witco Carbon Blacks i 
Name Title. 
Firm 
Address cecciinn ere ae 


City sO al 
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Here’s How You Can Keep 
Compound Production at PEAK 





Let us Hard-Surface rotors, mix- 
ing chambers, rings and other 
wearing parts with our own de- 
velopment in steel alloy ... This 
provides a surface, proved in 
hundreds of tests, to wear 
longer and assure greatest 
mixing efficiency over the 
longest period. 





When Our Service Puts 
this Mark on Your Banbury 


DEPEND UPON MAXIMUM 
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MIXING EFFICIENCY... 


In hundreds of cases our service has been called upon to meet the 
emergency — when broken rotors, mixing chambers, rings and gears have 
stalled the mixing schedule . . . We carry emergency parts to meet many 
of these situations . . . But our service, too, helps avoid such emergencies 
by giving your Banbury a “preventative” check-up . . . When our OK 
goes on your Banbury you can be assured of MAXIMUM MIXING 
EFFICIENCY maintained for a long time to come . . . Write, wire or 
phone TODAY for this “Check-Up” service on your Banbury! 





914 Miami Street Akron, Ohio Phone JE 7970 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Plant AKRON, OHIO 
EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 
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Highest flexing qualities with excellent heat and oxygen 
aging. 


B [ F General application giving most effective balance of flexing, 
wee ad 
heat and oxygen aging qualities. 


Powdered antioxidant with same general characteristics as 


Aminox B-L-E but with less discoloration. 


Very effective antioxidant with minimum residual odor in 


Betanox rubber and minimum discoloration of fabrics, lacquer, etc. 


Powdered antioxidant used, for example, in tire treads and 
cP» : Arne ; 
carcass, shoe soling, wire insulation, footwear. 


First commercial non-accelerating antioxidant still widely 
\- G = B used in molded products, roll covers, specification goods and 


Latex. 


properties. Special resistance to the effects of copper and 


Minimum discoloration with highly effective antioxidant 
manganese. Also used in synthetic rubbers. 





Without exception the above NAUGATUCK ANTIOXIDANTS have enjoyed widespread and 
successful use in the production of rubber goods. One of them, or a combination of two or 





more, will provide a satisfactory solution to practically any antioxidant problem. 


Naudgatuck/~\Chemical 


Diviston OF UNITED STATES RgUeseE ES co mreawn yr 
MAUGA' 


‘TUCK 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER. FT bi esis Tore em, .  Y. 
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Product of The STANDARD OIL CO. of New Jersey 


Recommended for... 


TIRES e¢ TREADS e SIDEWALLS e CARCASSES 
INSULATED WIRE e MECHANICAL GOODS 


Write for Details 


Complete information will 
be supplied if requested on 


your letterhead. 


MOORE & MUNGER 


33 RECTOR STREET -NEW YORK CITY 
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La FLATTERY... 







In 1880, Royle pioneered the extruding 


machine and our constant endeavor 





has been to maintain leadership in 


the field through increasingly excel- 





£ 


ments thus far is enriched by the 





lent design. Pride in our develop- A | oe 
i 
J 


awareness of imitation — the sincerest 


kind of flattery. We confidently be- BW? Royle expiiks 


lieve our further accomplishments y sion-type gate-head 

Strainer, with man- 

will richly deserve imitation. ually-operated 

Pe es breech-lock head 

. introduced 

ST more than two years 
ago. 






ROYLE’S any 


PATERSON 
f N J 
: Since 1855 x 
AKRON, J. C. CLINEFELTER * LOS ANGELES, LOMBARD SMITH CO. » LONDON, JAMES DAY (MACHINERY) LTD. 


YEAR OF EXTRUDING MACHINE MANUFACTURE 
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Many valuable advantages are available 
through the application of TIMKEN 
Tapered Roller Bearings to the roll necks 
of rubber mills. 


Smoother, more uniform operation is ob- 
tained because friction is eliminated and 
wear reduced to a non-measurable degree. 


Maximum peak loads—radial, thrust or both 
together in any combination—are surely and 
safely carried. On an 84” compounding mill 
which came under our observation, peak 
loads averaged approximately 80,000 lbs. 
per roll neck. Shaft and roll assemblies are 


India Rubber World 


Typical application of TIMKEN Bearings 
to rubber mill roll necks. Note tapered 
bore and compact design of bearing. 


held in such accurate relationship that ex- 
tremely efficient ‘ubricant closures are made 
possible; leakage prevented; lubricant saved; 
rubber contamination stopped. 


Initial roll setting is retained indefinitely, as- 
suring positive and uniform control of the 
space between the rolls. Retention of roll 
setting is particularly important where exact 
and uniform thickness of rubber must be 
maintained, as in refiners. 


While power saving is not stressed, actual 
power reduction possibilities as revealed in 
tests, have attained a maximum of 25%. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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ls 
your requirements in 


Vulcanising Presses there is 








a Shaw Press to suit 


your needs 
& 
867. Four column type press 


F R A N C I S S H AW 3 , Ny P| of heavy design for general pur- 
< 5.5 5, 2 pose moulding. 

“4 a oe 6 670. SI ” . 2 : 

AND COMPANY LIMITED 670. Slab-ype, press — an ex 


tion for high-speed precision 


MANCHESTER if, ENGLAND moulding. 


LATEX 



































NORMAL ° CONCENTRATED °* PROCESSED 
VULCANIZABLE * PRE-VULCANIZED 
COMPOUNDED 


o 
A Complete Service 


Ample stocks for prompt shipment. Standard grades and special com- 
pounds. Complete processes. Advisory technical service. Market analyses. 


GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Successor to Vultex Chemical Company 
666 MAIN STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
U. S. Patents 1,682,857 d 1,939,635 : 
“anadian yp ig ge pe 248 gis 30 Sterling Street, San Francisco, Cglitornig 
31. Remi, Napierville County, Quebec, Canada 631 New Center Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 
e Bidg., Montreal, Quebec, Canada Box 135, Drexel Hill, Pa 
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KOSMOBILE 
IHIEDENSED 


DUSTLESS CARBON BLACKS 

















KOSMOBILE AND DIXIEDENSED STAND FOR THE HIGHEST 


DEVELOPMENT IN BLACKS FOR RUBBER COMPOUNDING. 


THEY ASSURE PRODUCTS THAT ARE WELL PREPARED FOR 


THE STRAIN OF TOMORROW. 
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Thiokol 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


.’ AMERICA’ S rrr Fr ** 
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CABLE ADDRESS 





UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CUDAHY, 


UTILITY—MILWAUKFE 


Utility Cutter 


Designed to measure and cut 
stocks to length as they leave 


the tuber. 


Consult us on your cutting 


problems. 


WISCONSIN 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE 
CALL MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 7020 

















ARE YOU ADEQUATELY 





EQUIPPED TO 





MANUFACTURE 





ALL SIZE TIRES 





FROM 10” to 


40” 





INCLUSIVE? 





Autodrum Collapsed 








Autodrum Expanded 


As usual our AUTODRUMS have made 
good on all these sizes and for Truck Tires, 
Tractor Tires and Airplane Tires, too!! 
They, are the most economical, efficient 
drums on the market today. 





Check up now, 
and if you are 
not adequately 
equipped with 
these size AUTO- 


DRUMS, mail 
your order at 
once. 





The Akron Stanc 


Mold Co. 


aati in foreign countries, 
cept Canada, by 
BINNEY & SMITH =" 
11 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





‘The Established 
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Plastone saves Zinc Oxide 


(Plasticizer) Increases Tensile, Modulus... 
In addition to the excellent plasticizing properties of PLASTONE it also saves Zinc Oxide, 
increasing tensile strength and modulus and in no way affecting aging. 
Tests on tire tread compound with 50°, reduction of zinc oxide, cured at 60° show: 


Compound with Compound with 2% Plastone 
5% zine oxide and 2.5% zine oxide 


300% mod. 1190 


500% mod. 2710 
4740 


703 





PLASTONE is a Standard precision rubber piasticizer not affected by cold, ordinary heat or 
atmospheric conditions. It is non-toxic, practically odorless and does not ool any colee 
to compound. It has a strong affinity for rubber, is readily soluble and will sure up fo 

of the breaking down time. 





Write for complete report on comparative tests, samples and prices. 

















AKRON SAVINGS AND LOAN BLDG. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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6 in. INSULATOR and EXTRUDER 





for Continuous 
Insulation of Wire 


and Cable 


Another N.E. Wire Insulator goes into 
defense work, designed to do one big rub- 
ber insulation job, but ready to handle 
any size of wire from 16 Ga. up to 3%” 
—can be converted to handle _plasties 
with a minimum of change. The extra 
in-built} mechanical strength assures 
continuous operation under peak pro- 
duction. N.E. builds the complete line 
of rubber working machinery. Put your 
wire insulation problem up to N.E.’s 30 
years of specialized experience. 


NATIONAL E. RIE 





se Pare 7 ATION . 
a ERIE, > PA. U.S.A. 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY 


feels the ethical responsibility of leadership 


in the manufacture of 


FINE RUBBER GOODS FOR DOCTOR, SURGEON, 
DENTIST, DRUGGIST AND STATIONER 


We pledge ourselves to the highest standards in underwriting 


their professional and business contact with the consumer. 


Molded and hand-made goods to order. 


DAVOL 


Established 1874 
Providence, Rhode Island 


NEW YORK OFFICE — BOSTON OFFICE Cable Address: 
302 Broadway 80 Boylston Street “DAVOL, PROVIDENCE,” Western Union Code 


CHICAGO OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE Marconi Wireless Address—‘*‘DAVOL”’ 
209 South State Street 116 New Montgomery St. : Marconi Officiat Wireless Telegraphic Code 
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Carries on 


where 
natural rubber 
leaves off _ 








Go 


Sascsss. 


Perbunan, the petroleum base synthetic rubber, stands ready to help 
solve many of your problems. This versatile product has proved its 


value— 


where natural rubber is unsatisfactory 
where long life is desired 
where resistance to heat or cold is indicated 


where resistance to oil or acid is required 


The fact that Perbunan can be processed on the same machinery used 
in normal rubber operations makes its adoption easy and economical. 
Write for further information and test samples. 


STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 26 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
































PERBUNAN 





2 aa 
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T. W. MORRIS TRIMMING MACHINES 


{RE INCOMPARABLE 
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The 
World's 


Trimmers 





— -« 


The Morris Automatic Heel Trimming Machine 


MAIL ADDRESS 6312 Winthrop Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 








ROBERT BADENHOP CORPORATION 
CRUDE RUBBER 


GUTTA PERCHA GUTTA SIAK 
LIQUID LATEX BALATA 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. (tet. corttano7-6920) NEW YORK,NY. 














THE WORLD'S FINEST RUBBER AND PLASTIC MACHINERY 


The INDIVWISON MUAC EUINS Co. 


AKRON, OHIO. - U.S. A. 












Adamson mixing and molding equip modern p oduc ion demands for greater 
accuracy at lower costs. What's your machine problem? A card will bring full particulars. Write today! 
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When a Fumble Means Defeat— 


YOU WANT (oYformance NOT EXCUSES! 


we never won a football game. meet an emergency—but that is all a part 
Excuses can’t help you one iota when — of our day’s work. You can depend on 
you've got to have solvents... or else! Skellysolve for delivery of adequate quan- 


The Solvents Division of Skelly Oil tity. You can depend on Skellysolve for 


Company has always comethroughinthe — the unvarying quality that your business 
pinches. And we will continue requires. And if you have a tough 
to do so. Frequently we have ‘= technical problem, write, phone, 





to “move heaven and earth” to or wire us about that, too. 
SKELLY 


SKELLYSOLVE 








SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL CO. 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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REPLACE — 
FATTY 
ACIDS 


WITH 
PARA LUBE + SL-20 


(EQUAL PARTS) 
















Legend has it that when the temple of 
Jerusalem was completed, King Solomon gave 
a feast to the artificers employed in its con- 
struction. On unveiling the throne it was 
found that a smith had usurped the seat of 
honor not yet awarded, whereupon the peo- 
| ple clamored and the guard rushed to cut 
him down. "Hold, let him speak!" command- 
ed Solomon. "Thou hast, O King, invited all 
craftsmen but me. Yet how could these build- 
ers have raised the temple without the tools 
I have fashioned?" "True,"' decreed Solomon, 
“the seat is his of right.’ All honor to the 
toolmaker. 





So, too, should honors go to the 
many who are contributing the 

tools and equipment to help mcke 
America strong. 


PARA LUBE + SL-20. A striking devel- | 
opment in the manufacture of rubber products! 

This effective combination does the job of fatty 

acids better and more economically . . . another | 
C. P. Hall contribution to the industry. “Para | 
Lube plus SL-20" is already being successfully | 
used by manufacturers who have found that 
(1) it costs less to use; (2) it insures 
cleaner and quicker "knockout"; 
(3) it gives maximum number of 
cures per mold cleaning. Try Para 
Lube plus SL-20 in place of fatty acids in 
your compounds, and note the improved 
results. 


Robertson is proud of the job it is 
doing ... proud of its reputation 
for advanced design, quality ma- 
terials and honest craftsmanship 
that insure uniform, steady output 
at a saving! 


Details of Robertson Hydraulic 
Equipment are fully described in 
literature ... yours without obli- 
gation. A note on your letterhead 
does the trick. 


PEO es 





%C.PHALL@ 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES HIGH 
PRESSURE HYDRAULIC PUMPS 
CLOSED LEAD MELTING POTS 





he\. P. Mall Go. 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS JOHN ROBERTSON CO., INC. 


AKRON * BOSTON © LOS ANGELES * CHICAGO 131 Water St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











your Wack mudd rneabure : 








To the problem of obtaining a regular supply of car- 
bon black that measures up consistently to your in- 
dividual requirements, Continental offers a simple, 
practical solution. Continental produces seven distinct 
grades — to cover practically every carbon black need 
in the rubber industry. Each grade is tested to exact- 


ing standards in Continental’s modern control labora- 


tory and classified with scientific accuracy according 


to its rate of cure and processing qualities. Thus, you 


may determine exactly which grade is best suited to 


same grade produced under the same conditions and 
tested to meet the same unvarying standards. What- 
ever your manufacturing methods or the specific 
properties demanded in your product, you will find 
the ONE grade that measures up to your require- 
ments in Continental’s range of seven grades, from 
fast cure and easy processing to slow cure and hard 
processing. The grades are listed below for your con- 


venience in ordering. 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 








your particular purposes. And you may order and 295 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK. N.Y. 


re-order with complete confidence in obtaining the AKRON SALes Orrice: Peoples Bank Bldg., Akron, Ohio » Pant: Sunray, Texas 


| ONE OF THESE /7 GRADES IS our Wack. 7 
CONTINENTAL A: CONTINENTAL D: 
i Fast Cure, Easy Processing Medium Cure, Medium Processing 
CONTINENTAL B: CONTINENTAL E: 
Fast Cure, Medium Processing Medium Cure, Hard Processing 
CONTINENTAL C: CONTINENTAL F: 


Medium Cure, Easy Processing Slow Cure, Medium Processing 


CONTINENTAL G: 


Slow Cure, Hard Processing 





oll cOMPAN 


Sponsors of the Sunoco N 


» . 











KF, 
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When APPEARANGI 


November 





TITANOX has revolutionized the 


pigment thinking of the nation—has 









given a new conception of what can 
be done with white pigments. That 










maximum brightness and whiteness 














with strong resistance to after yel- 
lowing are attained through the use 
of TITANOX with minimum 


pigmentation is an accepted truth 














throughout the rubber industry. 





| Therefore if appearance of your 
product is important, is it not logical 
to use TITANOX pigments which 


give superior results in that respect? 















Assistance in solving technical 
rubber problems involving the 
use of white pigments is freely 
offered by our Service Depart- 
ment. Send us your problems. 










TITANOX PIGMENTS for RUBBER COMPOUNDING 
TITANOX-A (titanium di- TITANOX-C (titanium cal- 








oxide)—great tinctorial cium pigment)—low volume 
strength— lowest cost per unit cost for whiteness and bright- 
of color— greatest reinforce- ness — superior in reinforcing 
ment. to ordinary fillers. 








iy TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION, Sole Sales Agent 
i 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ¢ 104 South Michigan 
ey 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. * National Lead Company { Pacific 


Coast Branch) 2240 24th St., San Francisco, California 
TRADE MARK 










































MARINCO 
Oniginal Relea of 
AAGNESIUM SALTS 
“S SEA WATER 
x E = = a“ 
Yj 4 
(1 MAGNESIUM | 
f PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
4 ee aS ee 
/ 
/ A dependable source of supply for f 
/ MAGNESIUM CARBONATES {| 
y 
f HYDROXIDES OXIDES f 
/ (U.S.P. technical and special grades) / 
y Main Office, Plant and Laboratories f 
4 SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA / 
{ NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: ST. LOUIS OFFICE: f 
Whittoker, Clark & Daniels, Harry Holland & Son, G. . Robins & 











... IT CAN NOW 
BE EQUIPPED WITH 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 















mpany 


inc. Inc. 
260 West Broadway 400 W. Madison St. 126 me Ave. 





Me iicsaeliinaiticallitnatincanibasan ina ticcntiieadtiteattsedibaetinataaamtiaedinetinaiatie teatiieeiie 













The Schuster Calender Gauge has proven itself an out- 
standing and indispensable instrument in the rubber in- 
dustry. Now it automatically adjusts your rolls to a prede- 
termined thickness and correctly maintains that thickness. 
Coatings for tire fabric and similar uses are kept accurate 
and uniform automatically. The result is a better product 
at a lower cost. Write us today for complete particulars. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 
60 EAST BARTGES STREET AKRON, OHIO 


Eastern States Representative— 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CO., Bridgeport, Conn 


| 
NEW —and more valuable than ever. For the past 13 years | 
| 
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"Glosis! 


tt 
\PORCELAIN/ 


“| OROER 


Porcelain Glove Forms 











oe 
Se 





—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or 
electricians’ gloves, surgeons’ and household gloves. 


Some are made from our own stock molds and others 
from customers’ molds. 

Write today for our new catalog covering rubber 
glove and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt 
attention given to requests for quotations based on 
your specifications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 








Acknowledged the 


MOST E ppective 


of all white 
opacifiers | 





“We appreciate the patience 
and cooperation of our cus- 
tomers during this period when 
our production is being pushed 
to capacity." 








Sole Selling Agents: 


The Chemical & Pigment Company 
Baltimore, Md. Collinsville, til. Oakland, Calif. 
Manufactured by 
American Zirconium Corporation 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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By Ewing Galloway 
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Modern Transportation 
Requires GASTEX 
and PELLETEX-— 


Today nearly all forms of transportation de- 
pend on rubber for efficiency and comfort. 
Automobiles, airplanes, steam and electric 
railway cars, boats, bicycles and even roller 
skates use rubber to check noise and vibra- 
tion or to provide resiliency. The modern auto- 
mobile contains over 300 individual parts of 
rubber. 


Compounds containing GASTEX or PELLETEX, 
(the dustless form of GASTEX.) are favored for 
a large percentage of this multiplicity of uses. 
Especially adapted to compounds subjected 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIVISION 


to high compressive stresses over long periods, 
GASTEX compounds are employed in the cush- 
ioning segments used in the wheel and spring 
construction of railway cars. 


And wherever superior aging properties, re- 
sistance to solvents, to heat build-up, to abra- 
sion and fatigue are desired, both in auto- 
motive rubber and mechanicals, GASTEX or 
PELLETEX special process blacks are recom- 
mended and endorsed by leading chemists 
from coast to coast. 


OF GENERAL PROPERTIES COMPANY, INC. 


SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. (PELLETEX) 


ERNEST JACOBY & CO. | 
Boston 


THE C. P. HALL CO. OF CALIF. 
Los Angeles 


Plants: Pampa, Tex.; Guymon, Okla. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


HERRON & MEYER 
Akron « New York » Chicago 


incite WE 
Without Benefit 
of GASTEX 
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VEiGe mann 


H. M. ROYAL, INC. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Toronto » Montreal 


ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


























ALTERNATING 





STEAM 
AND 
WATER | 
| 
PROVIDES 
3 60° | ba Mol 
SWIVEL . 
For tire and 
MOVEMENT } MM _stube molds 
and platen 
WITH SIDE FLEX FOR presses. 


PIPING MISALIGNMENT. 
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— products, particularly tire treads, the milling time on an open mill—or in an in- 


have greater resistance to wear and tear ternal type mixer. It retards checking and im- 
when properly compounded with Barrett’s parts good aging qualities. 
Bardol. For this product has exceptional prop- Write for complete information about Bar- 
erties for wetting and dispersing carbon black dol and other Barrett Rubber Compounding 
and other fillers. The result—a greater homo- Materials. 
geneity of the compound. Barrett Chemicals for the Rubber Industry: Cumar* (Paracoumarone- 


Bardol is an effective softener of synthetic Indene Resin)...Carbonex*...Carbonex*S...B.R.C.*No. 20...Resin C* 
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effective in heel and mechanical type com- 


pounds. THE BARRETT COMPANY 
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Equipment for Accelerated Light Aging 
of Rubber and Methods of Evaluation 
of Ultra-Violet Light and Sunlight —I 


N CONNECTION with the development of a suitable 
light aging test for evaluating the light aging properties 
of rubber, plastics, dved fabrics, and paints, a consider- 

able amount of research work and literature search was 
undertaken. The purpose of this article is to make readilv 
available these data in order to facilitate additional work 
in the evaluation of the weathering and light aging of the 
above-mentioned materials. It is intended to present these 
data in a somewhat informal style and to set forth not only 
the successful experiment, but also those tests ideas which 
have been disproved as being either impracticable or not 
applicable to the particular material under investigation. 

Most of the work has been done in connection with 

rubber compounds and synthetic rubber-like materials for 
the primary purpose of differentiating between satisfac- 
tory and unsatisfactory materials from the standpoint of 
light aging and weathering resistance. However there 1s 
a secondary purpose which, at present writing, is far more 
important and outweighs the mere procurement of mate- 
rial, and that is its use in improving the rubber-like com- 
pounds themselves. 

Several years ago a standardization program was being 

worked out for evaluating sunlight resistance by means 
of exposure to natural sunlight. A questionnaire was sent 
out to various rubber manufacturers and interested labora- 
tories. A tabulation of the data indicated that a number of 
the manufacturers were experimenting with the idea of 
evolving a method which would more rapidly evaluate this 
property and differentiate between various gradations of 
light aging resistance. The results of the questionnaire 
Ep1tor’s Notre. This article deals with the equipment used in accelerated 
light aging; while the article “Light and Accelerated Light Aging of Rub- 
ber, Synthetic Rubber, and Rubber Substitutes’, to appear in a forthcoming 
issue of Rubber Age (New York), treats of test results 

The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones of the 
writers and are not to be construed as oficial or reflecting the views of the 
Navy Department or the naval service at large. 

Materials engineer, Navy Department, Washington, D. ¢ 

> Associate materials engineer, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa 
* Assistant engineer, Material Laboratory, Navy Yard, New York, N. ¥ 
—— es Rubber Laboratory, Mare Island Navy Yard, 
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T. A. Werkenthin,’ David Richardson,’ 
R. F. Thornley,’ and R. E. Morris® 


further indicated that there was no uniformity in the 
methods pursued or in the manner in which samples wer 
exposed. For the purpose of including a light aging re 
quirement in various government -specifications, it was 
thought desirable to determine if standardization of sony 
method could be effected. The use of mercury quurt. 
lamps in order to obtain accelerated results of aging had 
been so unsatisfactory insofar as correlation with actual 
sunlight exposure was concerned that these attempts wer 
essentially discontinued. Before standardization of equip 
ment and test procedure could logically be pursued, it was 
essential to select’ some equipment which would giv 
reasonably constant source of light and to select some 
method of measuring the intensity and range of the ulti 
violet light used. 

comprehensive literature search of known methods o| 
evaluating the intensity of ultra-violet light disclosed that 
a number of satisfactory methods were available which 
would estimate the total dosage of ultra-violet light t 
which rubber or other materials would be subjected. There 
were certain difficulties encountered in making this selec 
tion. One of them was that in order to determine light 
aging resistance of various types of rubbers, it would be 
desirable to determine the sensitivity curve, just as a sensi 
tivity curve was developed for the erythemal response or 
sunburn effect on the human skin. Variation of the rang 
of ultra-violet light will produce markedly ditferent ctfect 
on the rubber samples. 

The possibilities and extremes of 
mination which may come up in connection wit 
tion of sunlight and ultra-violet light can best be illustrated 
by a theoretical example. Suppose one has an instrument, 
(it does not matter whether it utilizes a photo-electric cell 
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over the range of from 2,750 to 4,000 Angstrom units ; 
then all light within this range will produce a change pro- 
portional to the intensity of the light over all wave lengths 
within this range. Suppose now one has two sources of 
light, one of which, emitting light over a range of wave 
lengths between 2,750 and 3,000, is called “A.” Another 
lamp, emitting light over a range of wave lengths between 
2,950 and 3,200 Angstrom units, will be called “B.” When 
measured with the instrument above mentioned, “A” 
shows a certain deterioration of the uranyl oxalate solu- 
tion, for example, equivalent to 150 milligrams per square 
decimeter per hour, and lamp “B” shows a similar de- 
terioration of 150 milligrams per square decimeter per 
hour. Let it be assumed that identical samples of a mate- 
rial are exposed simultaneously to the effect of lamp “A”’ 
and lamp “B” for an equal length of time. The deteriora- 
tion of the tensile strength is measured after such ex- 
posure. In the case of lamp “A” the deterioration is 
assumed to be equivalent to 75% of the original tensile 
strength of the material; while the deterioration shown by 
the same compound in lamp “B” is only 25%. According 
to the intensity measurement as made by the instrument, 
the two lamps should have shown approximately equiv- 
alent amounts of deterioration, but it so happened that the 
wave length light in lamp “B” was essentially outside of 
the range of sensitivity which would effect the deteriora- 
tion of the particular rubber. 

If the wave length light to which the rubber was sensi- 
tive 1s also found in sunlight, then one would expect to get 
fairly close correlation between sunlight deterioration and 
the deterioration caused by the ultra-violet light lamp. Of 
course this is an extreme and has not been ex- 
perienced in rubber testing using the flaming-are light 
unit, but may be an explanation for the poor correlation 
which has been reported in certain instances of experi- 
iments made to correlate sunlight deterioration and _ ultra- 
violet light deterioration caused by certain types of the 
ultra-violet aging lamps. Inasmuch as this difficulty is 
inherent in the material itself and depends on the range of 
the ultra-violet aging lamp, this objection would present 
itself regardless of the type of equipment used to measure 
ultra-violet light intensity. [ 


or a photo-sensitive chemical solution) which is sensitive 


Case 


A relatively narrow rauge of 
ultra-violet should be selected for this purpose. 

Earlier experiments seem to indicate that it would be 
possible to select definitely a certain range of ultra-violet 
light between 2,950 and 3,350 Angstrom units which 
would be responsible for the major portion of rubber 
deterioration. As data began to accumulate, however, it 
became apparent that light of the same intensity and the 
same range affected different compounds to a ditferent 
degree. While in some instances reasonably good correla- 
tion with deterioration obtained with actual sunlight was 
secured, in other cases deterioration was not of the same 
magnitude or even in the same order as the deterioration 
obtained with natural sunlight. Thus, for example, one of 
the synthetic rubbers was found to undergo a lesser de- 
crease in tensile strength when subjected to accelerated 
ultra-violet light than the tensile strength deterioration 
when subjected to natural hght. On the other hand the 
extent of cracking and crazing of the surface was in the 
reverse order. In other words, the problem of light aging 
is not only an important one, but is a very active one. 
Only by the whole-hearted cooperation of the manufac- 
turers of the rubber industry and the consumers of rubber 
articles, both private and government agencies, can final 
solution of this problem be evolved. 

The present national emergency makes it imperative to 
utilize every known means of getting more life and more 
service out of rubber and rubber-like materials. The in 
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Fig. 2. Dispensing Burette for Acti- 


Fig. 1. Diagram of 
nometer Solution 


Machlett Type of 
Dispensing Burette 


clusion of a light aging test in all specifications for rubber 
articles which are used under conditions where they are 
subject to weathering and sunlight will, it is believed, serve 
to do this very thing. 

If we can make a piece of hose last 2! 
formerly it lasted only a year and a half, or year and 
three-quarters, we have saved that much rubber and are to 
that extent progressing in the conservation of strategic 


2 years, where 


materials. 

Let us cite a concrete example. Soft rubber gasket 
stock is extensively used as a gasket in airports, aboard 
commercial and naval vessels. When the airports are left 
open, this rubber gasket is exposed to the direct sunlight 
and to reflected sunlight from the water surface. Deteri- 
oration under these conditions is very rapid. In spite of 
the fact that the compound used in this type of gasket 1s 
a very high grade of medium soft rubber, experiments 
carried out within the last year indicate the life of this 
particular gasket material may be increased when properly 
protected by the inclusion of materials improving this 
sunlight resistance. Since thousands and thousands of 
pounds of this material are bought for this one purpose 
alone, it may be readily seen how effectively conservation 
of rubber and rubber-like materials may be carried out 
in this manner. 

The selection of suitable equipment for the initial ex- 
perimental purposes represents a problem. The apparatus 
in which accelerated aging was to be carried out must be 
of sufficient size so that a relatively large number of 
samples may be accommodated simultaneously. As the 
susceptibility curve of the various rubbers was not known. 
the apparatus was required to be sufficiently flexible so 
that both the intensity and the range of the ultra-violet 
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light could be shifted at will. The action must be auto- 
matic and require only a reasonable amount of attention 
on the part of personnel. 

These several desirable properties were incorporated in 
a flaming-are type of carbon lamp in which carbons of 
any desired type or spectral distribution could be burned 
and in which the samples could be exposed to the light 
either directly or after having been passed through suit- 
Wle glass or Corex-D filters. Originally the tests were 
carried out using light filtered through Corex-D_ filter 
glass, but with the ever-increasing desire for speed in 
testing, it became apparent that some sacrifice might have 
to be made in the degree of correlation in the accelerated 
light aging and natural light aging in order to reduce the 
time of exposure. By proper selection of carbons in order 
to obtain a range of ultra-violet light similar to natural 
sunlight, it was found that apparently good correlation 
may be obtained in this “super-accelerated” aging test. 
Originally this test was intended as a rough approximation 
to be used only in research investigations. For specifica- 
tion purposes a test procedure was developed calling for 
exposure of longer duration to ultra-violet light filtered 
through Corex-D filter. Fortunately, however, the corre- 
lation with natural sunlight was sufficiently satisfactory 
to warrant now inclusion of this test procedure in hose 
cover stock specifications and other rubber materials which 
are exposed in normal service to weathering and sunlight. 
The cost of testing is decreased to between 10 to 20% 
of the long-time exposure test. 

There is one objection to this “super-accelerated”’ test. 
That is that variation in the intensity in the light aging 
equipment is correspondingly magnified. In other words, 
in a 500-hour test approximately 60 sets of carbons would 
be used, and variations which cause intensity fluctuations 
would be balanced out. However, when the entire test oc- 
cupies only 50 hours, relatively slight variations in inten- 
sity of the equipment become magnified proportionately. 

Earlier in the article we mentioned the desirability of 
having some means of keeping constant check on ultra- 
violet light intensity. This is particularly important where 
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Titration Apparatus for Evaluating Solution 
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it is desired to check the equipment of one laboratory with 
that of another, or where it is essential to conduct umpire 
tests. If the question of cost of equipment did not enter 
into the picture, perhaps the simplest method would be 
the use of a Taylor recording photo-electrometer. Its 
cost used to be approximately $3,000, but it is the writers’ 
understanding that the cost of this material has increased 
in recent months. Rentchler, Brackett and Kuper have 
developed an ingenious photo-electric integrating meter 
for ultra-violet radiation. Investigation of this type of 
equipment indicated that this apparatus was designed to 
cover a range of from 2,950 to 3,200 Angstrom units. 
3y using a Thorium photo-cell, the sensitivity range can 
be modified to cover a range of 2,700 to 3,600 Angstrom 
units. The maximum counting speed is one “click” per 
second, This is fast enough for natural sunlight aging 
as summer sun gives only about one count or click every 
three seconds. For strong ultra-violet light lamps it would 
not work fast enough unless the instrument were used at 
a greater distance than the distance between light and the 
specimens aged. 

In the Inbhography appended to the concluding in- 
stallment, references given to a number of other 
methods which were investigated. However largely on 
the recommendation of Dr. W. W. Coblentz, of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, the uranyl oxalate method 
was decided upon as most nearly meeting the following 


are 


requirements : 

(a) The apparatus should accurately determine in- 
tensity of ultra-violet light over the range generally found 
in sunlight and preferably below 2,750 Angstrom units. 

(b) The apparatus should not require standardization 
except at rare intervals. 

(c) The equipment should be simple enough for any 
technically trained operator not especially versed in this 
subject to take readings. 

(d) The apparatus for the equipment should be suffi- 
ciently inexpensive so that all laboratories using ultra- 
violet light accelerated aging tests may avail themselves 
of this method to check intensity. 

(e) It is desirable that the apparatus be capable of 
measurements over a relatively extended period of time in 
order that cumulative effect of light exposure may be 
determined. 

(f) The time required for 
should be as short as possible. 

This uranyl oxalate actinometer method, which is brief- 
ly deseribed in Federal Specification ZZ-R-60ia, is car- 
ricd out as follows: 

The actinometer solution consists of a 0.050 molal con- 
centration of oxalic acid (H,C,O,-2H.O), 1.e., 6.30 grams 
per liter and a 0.0100 molal concentration of uranyl sul- 
phate (UO.SO,. 3H,O), i.e., 4.20 grams per liter. The 
evaluating solution is a 0.100 normal (oxidation equiva- 
lent) potassium permanganate (KMnQO,) solution con- 
taining 3.16 grams per liter. 

The above solutions may be prepared in ordinary dif- 
fuse light, but should be stored in the dark immediately 
after preparation and should be kept in the dark until used. 
The solution of potassium permanganate, prior to use, 
should be allowed to stand for one week and then filtered 
through a !xy-inch thickness of fibrous glass filter cloth. 
The automatic dispensing burette, shown in Figure 1 and 
2 is suitable for storing and dispensing the solutions when 


making determinations 


the reservoir and connecting tubes have been heavily 
coated with black enamel to exclude light. 

The actinometer solutions are titrated against the evalu- 
ating solution when fresh lots of either solution are pre- 
pared or when either solution has stood for more than 
60 days. The titration should be made by taking an ac- 








ely measured 45- to 50-milliliter portion of the acti- 
nometer solution in a 200 milliliter tall form beaker, 
diluting it with 20 to 25 milliliters of distilled water, 
acidifying with 5 milliliters of dilute (1 to 3) sulphuric 
acid, and heating to approximately 95° C. in a light-proof 
water bath. The beaker containing the solution, upon 
reaching 95° C., should then be immediately transferred 
to an open glass water bath, also heated to 95° C. and 
resting on a flat white glass base. (See Figure 3.) The 
evaluating solution should be added, with stirring, until 
an orange color is obtained which persists for at least 
30 seconds. The titration should be conducted in such a 
way that the volumes of solutions used are precise to 
within plus or minus 0.05-mulliliter. The evaluating solu- 
tion (potassium permanganate) should be standardized 
against sodium oxalate in the usual way, with such pre- 
cautions that its strength is known with an accuracy of at 
least plus or minus 149%. This strength is expressed in 
terms of the number of milligrams of anhydrous oxalic 
acid to which one milliliter of the solution is equivalent. 

The intensity of radiation is measured in terms of the 
milligrams of oxalic acid decomposed per square deci 
meter per minute, and the quantity of radiation in any 
given time is measured in terms of the milligrams of ox- 
alic acid decomposed per square decimeter. The actinom- 
eter cell is filled with a precisely measured quantity of the 
uranyl oxylate solution, placed in the holder and exposed 


to the radiation of the ultra-violet light unit or natural 
sunlight under the same conditions as the specimens un 
der test. The distance from light source to actinometer 


cell should be adjusted as closely as possible to be the 
same as that between light source and the surface of the 
test sample because the intensity of the radiation varies 
as the square of the distance. 

The cell is protected from heht except during the ac- 
tual exposure period. After exposure the solution from 
the cell should be titrated against the evaluating solution 
by the procedure outlined above for standardization ; the 
quantity of the evaluating solution required is designated 
as V \ similar titration is made on a volume of acti- 
nometer solution equal within plus or minus 0.05-milliliter 
to that which was exposed in the cell; the quantity of the 
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evaluating solution required is designated as I’,. The 
quantity of oxalic acid, in milligrams, decomposed by the 
radiation to which the cell was subjected is given by 
the relation, 


QO=—a(l’,—l,) 


where a is the number of milligrams of oxalic acid equiva- 
lent to 1 milliliter of the evaluating solution. 1/7, should 
be not more than 90% nor less than 70% of I”,; or in 
other words, the decomposition should be between 10 and 
30%. 

The quantity or dosage of radiation is expressed as 
QV , ’ — QO , 

—, and the intensity of radiation as =~ where 4 is the 
: At 

area of the cell, in square decimeters, and ¢ the time of 
exposure in minutes. 

The material for test is in the form of strips molded 
or butted to a uniform thickness of not less than 0.07- 
or more than O.O8-inch. These strips are usually stretched 
toan elongation of 20% (except as will be noted) by means 
of a suitable frame and mounted so as to receive the radi- 
ation from the ultra-violet light source. The temperature 
of the air in the vicinity of the specimens being irradiated 
should be kept at 50° plus or minus 5° C. by controlling 
the temperature of the room and the ventilation of the 
space surrounding the specimens. The dosage of radia- 
tion varies with different types of rubbers or synthetic 
rubber, but is measured by means of the actinometer solu- 
tion and cell described above. With new materials meas- 
urement of radiation is made at the beginning and _ thx 
end of each run and at intervals of not more than 24 
hours during the run. Immediately at the end of the 
exposure period the strips are examined by means of a 
binocular microscope for cracking and checking. They 
are released and allowed to stand for at least 16 hours. 
after which dumbbell specimens are prepared and meas- 
urements made of tensile strength and ultimate elongation. 
Similar measurements should be made on specimens which 
were not exposed to the radiation in order to determine 
change of tensile strength and per cent. elongation. 


(To be concluded ) 





Extender for Rubber Cement 


I:xtenderex, an aqueous compound which can be 
mixed with naphtha rubber cements, reportedly per- 
mits the extension of a rubber film by maintaining the 
initial viscosity of the cement. Suggested applications in- 
clude use with cements for combining and_ coating 
operations where, it is claimed, [-xtenderex will not im- 
pair the bond between rubber and cloth and may offer 
manufacturers an opportunity of conserving their limited 
In coating work, [-xtenderex- 
be used as a back coat or as 


supplies of crude rubber. 
compounded cements may 
a possible first or second coat, over which a coat of ordi- 
nary rubber cement may be applied. In combining proc- 
esses the addition of Extenderex to the cement is said to 
increase adhesion and impart a firm handle to the cloth. 
It is added that a softer handle may be produced by plas- 
ticizing Extenderex with [:xtenderex plasticizer. As the 
new material retards the drving time of the rubber cement, 
it is recommended that machines with a high drying ca- 
pacity be used. For both combining and coating, two 
volumes of rubber cement are mixed with onc volume 


of Extenderex, which is produced by the Malrex Chemi- 
cal Co. 


Printing on Fabrics Containing Rubber 


Ahcoprint bases are light-yellow liquids used in the 
preparation of printing pastes which may be applied to 
rubber-containing fabrics, such as garters and other goods 
made with Lastex threads, and which will not harm rub- 
ber parts of printing machines used in the textile industry, 
according to tests by the manufacturer, Arnold, Hoffman 
& Co., Inc. The printing pastes are made by adding cold 
water, of sufficient quantity to yield any desired con- 
sistency, and pigment pastes of the water type to the 
\hcoprint base, and stirring until a homogeneous mixture 
is obtained. Printing pastes based on Ahcoprint reportedly 
produce sharp prints which are resistant to soap or alka- 
line washes and do not stiffen on drying. 

Two types of base are manufactured, Ahcoprint F and 
Ahcoprint G. The latter, which is cheaper, contains som? 
naphthas ; while Ahcoprint F contains pine oil as the onlv 
solvent. It is claimed that the pastes will not putrefy or 
sour in storage and that the formation of a skin retards 
any tendency of the paste to dry out. Ahcoprint re- 
portedly contains no grit and is non-inflammable. Ahco-~ 
print F has a density of 8.11 pounds per gallon, and 
Ahcoprint G has a density of 7.2 pounds per gallon. 








The Development of 


the German 


“Ersatz for Carbon Black 


HILE popular interest has been focussed on 

German “ersatz” materials for rubber and cot- 

ton, scant attention has been paid to the fact 
that German industry has been independent of American 
carbon black shipments since the beginning of the present 
war. Germany apparently began preparing for this self- 
sufficiency before 1922 since the first German reports 
concerning attempts to manufacture blacks similar in 
quality to the American blacks appeared in that year. Nu- 
merous applications for German patents were made, and 
some practical as well as theoretical successes were realized. 

Germany, however, remained one of the best customers 
of American carbon black until the outbreak of war, as 
Table 1 indicates. These statistics also reveal the inter- 
esting fact that Germany accumulated stocks of carbon 
black in 1937, 1938, and 1939 (until September). Great 
Britain, however, did not accelerate her purchases until 
after the actual start of the war. 

It is believed that German carbon black requirements 
amounted to approximately 16,000,000 pounds a year. 
Thus the German import figures would indicate that Ger- 
many had a little more than a year’s supply at the start 
of the war. But even though these reserves were aug- 
mented by supplies of American carbon black captured 
by the Nazis in Czechoslovakia, France, and other occupied 
countries it is probable that they have been consumed 
by now and that Europe today depends on gas blacks 
produced from solid and liquid hydrocarbons in Germany 
and probably in Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

The German lampblack industry dominated the world 
until 1914 when both British and American chemists’ ob- 
served the reenforcing effect of carbon black on rubber 
compounds—a discovery which induced rapid develop- 
ment of the American gas black industry and equally 
rapid decline of the German industry, as German lamp 
black would not reenforce rubber. German industry then 
had two cogent reasons for developing home-made carbon 
black: (1) to regain the top position in world trade, and 
(2) to become self-sufficient and be independent in case 
of war. 

Thus the present manufacture of German “ersatz” black 
is not improvised, but is the definite result of a long and 
continued program of development. By 1937 the German 
Rubber Compounds.” A. H. Smith, Jndia 


1"“The Use of Gas Blacks in 


Rubber J., Mar. 25, 1922, p. 23. 


2“Uber Russ in Kautschuk-mischungen.”” E. Marckwald and F. Franke, Sept. 
29, 1922, pp. 1459-62; Oct. 13, 1922, pp. 5-8. 
3“ITs There a Substitute for American Carbon Black?” W. B. Wiegand, 


India Rubber J., Sept. 4, 1926, p. 1 






4German patents Nos. 481,736, July 14, 1926; 552,623, Jan. 1, 1928; 542,804, 
July 6, 1928; 566,709, Oct. 4, 1928; 565,556, Nov. 10, 1928; 540,864, 
June 4, 1929; 551,534, July 28, 1929; 523,627, Oct. 3, 1929; 549,348, 
July 5, 1930; and 603,742, Sept. 23, 1930. 

5 For example, German patent No. 667,119, Aug. 10, 1934. 

6*“Moderne Russherstellunge.”” Deut. Chem. Ztg., May 4, 349-51; 


1932, pp. 


and “German Carbon Black.’’ Jndia-Rubber J., May 21, 1932, p. 1 


Hugo Fuchs 


product was able to compete with American carbon black 
in quality and probably in selling price, too. Before 1922 
Germany tried to devise an “ersatz” black by improving 
the old non-reenforcing lamp black. The Gumuini-Z ettung? 
reported the results of tests on rubber compounds filled 
partly with American carbon black and partly with lamp 
black produced by Aug. Wegelin, A.G., Kahl, a.M. While 
this report was very favorable for the German firm, it was 
soon found that the results could not be duplicated in 
commercial work. An impartial account of later experi- 
ments, comparing the influence of American carbon black 
and of lamp black on rubber compounds,’ concluded that 
German lamp blacks were unable to substitute for Amer- 
ican carbon blacks. 

Experiments then turned in a new direction, and the 
Dynamit Nobel Corp., Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, which 
owned gas wells in Rumania, tried vainly to produce a 
real carbon black from natural gas by using American 
processes. These experiments never progressed beyond 
the laboratory stage because of the unsatisfactory results 
obtained; the material did not have the same deep black 
color as that of the American product, and the reenforcing 
activity of the new carbon black did not satisfy the rubber 
factories which were entrusted with the tests. 

The German chemical industry next began to take pos- 
session of the problem. As early as 1881, Berthelot had 
found that acetylene can be disintegrated by explosion into 
a very fine dispersed carbon and hydrogen gas, and the 
newer German methods followed this direction. German 
carbon black is now manufactured from unsaturated hy- 
drocarbons such as olefins (ethylene. etc.), diolefins 
( butadiene, etc.), acetylene and its homologs, anthracene, 
naphthalene, and gaseous unsaturated hydrocarbons. 

From 1926 to 1930, I. G. Farbenindustrie, A.G., Frank- 
furt a.M., applied for numerous German* and_ foreign 
patents referring to carbon black. In addition are patents® 
of subsidiaries or allied firms, such as the Gold- und Sil- 
berscheide Anstalt, A.G., Frankfurt a.M. Many of these 
patents refer to the manufacture of carbon blacks from 
hydrocarbons by thermal decomposition in the presence of 
catalysts. 

Reviewing the modern production of carbon black, H 
Hadert® testified “that the efforts of the German carbon 
black industry to produce a product equal in properties of 
the American imported material have now been crowned 
with success. The Wegelin works is now producing a 
black comparable in color depth with imported carbon 
black; whereas L. Mohr & Co., Hersfeld, is producing 











Tarre 1. Export oF AMERICAN CARBON BLACK 
1936 1937 1938 1939 194 
Consumers — — : - —_— = = — _ = — om 
Lbs. Value Lbs Value Lbs. Value Lbs. Value Lbs Value 

RTEIANIY iis 0s. 16,225,000 $738,000 27,441,000 $1,172,000 23,646,000 $1,076,00) 19,660,000 $857,000 ® * 
United Kingdom.. 46,956,000 2,163,000 48,381,000 2,467,000 44,429,000 2,104,000 66,214,000 2,975,000 77,308,000 $3,503,00 
Canada < iscsssss 14,137,000 634,000 17,171,000 719,000 13,867,000 372,060 17,933,000 486,000 19,622,00 592,00 
All countries..... 154,718,000 7,250,000 184,252,000 8,700,000 167,968,000 7,579,000 203,827,000 8,888,000 177,617,00 7,823,000 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


*Not available. 
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Fig. 1. Drawing of Dusek Carbon Black Production Apparatus 


a very fine particle pigment by a new process. This latter 
black is stated to be so fine that it bulks in the ratio of 
three to one against American gas black. As with most 
German carbon blacks, this new material is made by the 
combustion of either crude naphthalene or crude anthra- 
cene, and during the combustion the flame is subjected 
to the influence of an electric field with a high tension of 
40,000 volts. The German industry, however, is finding 
it difficult to compete with the imported materials on a 
price basis.” 

This last sentence explains why the German factories, 
despite theoretical progress in this field, delayed large- 
scale carbon black production for such a long time. 

Unexpectedly the problem was solved by Bata, owner 
of the well-known shoe factory, Th. Bata, Zlin, Czecho- 
slovakia. This plant, the biggest of its kind in Europe, 
produced tires and other rubber goods on a large scale. 
Desiring independence of foreign sources, Bata produced, 
as much as possible, all the materials needed in his fac- 
tories, spinning the cord for his tires, manufacturing ac- 
celerators and fillers in his own chemical plant, and 
operating his own rubber plantations. 

In accordance with this policy of self-dependence, Bata 
built a pilot plant for carbon black, using the patents of 


a Czech inventor, Dusek’, who describes his invention as 


follows: (See Figures 1 and 2.) 

“The object of the invention is the continuous produc- 
tion of fine gas black. The machine is distinguished from 
the apparatus hitherto employed for the same purpose by 


its simplicity, its compact construction, and also by the 


uniformity and exact controllability of its working by 
which it is superior to the machines previously known not 
ynly in regard to the vield, the purity and the brilliant 


( 
black color of the product, but also by its enabling gaseous 
as well as liquid and solid material to be treated, especially 
by-products of petroleum distillation, other gaseous 

] 


hydrocarbons, and particularly naphthalene and 


any 
or liquid 
its related compounds. 
“A machine fitted with 
diameter can treat at least four kilograms of commercial 
raw naphthalene per hour of continuous work, and pro- 
duce two kilograms of finest carbon black having hardly 
any determinable traces of ash and acetone extract. It 
therefore exceeds the arrangements previously known as 


1,000 flames of O0.5-millimeter 


’ British patent No. 434,393, filed Fan. 15, 1935 
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Fig. 2. Detailed View of Grate 


regards the quantity and also the quality of the product, 
in spite of the fact that it entails disproportionately 
smaller initial and working costs, and a much easier and 
cleaner working is possible.” 

The first and principal claim is formulated as follows: 

“A machine for the continuous production of carbon 
black by the combustion of carbonaceous raw material, 
and collecting the carbon on movable cooled surfaces, 
having a container (12) for the carbonaceous gases and 
vapors to be treated, into which controllable pipes (16, 17) 
for blowing in combustible (preferably a gas rich in 
carbon) or non-combustible gases (such as air), or both, 
open and from which the gases and vapors are fed under 
controllable excess pressure to parallel rows of holes of a 
multi-flame flat burner (4+) which is arranged below a grate 
shaped cooler that consists of parallel tubes (31) traversed 
by a cooling medium and running above the rows of 
holes (7), the grate being approximately double the 
length of the row of holes and being moved to and fro 
in the direction of the same with controllable pauses, dur- 
ing which it remains stationary alternately with one of 
the two halves above the burner.” 

sata tried selling the newly manufactured carbon black 
in 1935 to other tire manufacturers as well as using it 
for his own purposes, but he was not very successful as 
the quality of his product was unsatisfactory, not equalling 
the American product in color or in the reenforcing effect. 

Another Czech factory, however, the Rutgers Co., Mo- 
rovska Ostrava, which manufactured coal-tar products, 
was better for this special task. This company, which was 
connected with the mighty Witkowitzer Iron Works, 
bought the Dusek patents in 1936 and began large-scale 
manufacture of carbon black from naphthalene and later 
from anthracene. The new carbon blacks were compara- 
ble with American blacks, according to preliminary tests 
by leading tire manufacturers in Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
and Austria; and, as the price was about 15% below the 
American price, manufacturers in these three countries 
began buying the locally-made black in larger quantities. 
Rutgers, which had close German connections, had plans 
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for a new factory near Berlin, and a Polish factory at 
Kattawitz had been fully completed when Czechoslovakia 
was seized, 

Since no American carbon black has reached Germany 
since the war began, Germany has been producing her 
own black for the rubber and other industries. The main 
manutacturers are the Bayerische Stickstoffwerke, A.G., 
Berlin, the Gold- and Silberscheide Anstalt, and Gottfried 
Weegelin, Zons a.kh. 

As in 1922 and in 1932, figures comparing the prop- 
erties of American and German carbon blacks have been 
published this year... There are no differences in’ the 
particle size and its maximum and minimum values, and 
no differences in tensile strength and elongation imparted 
to a rubber compound. 

One question which cannot be answered until the ter- 
mination of the war is that concerning the ability of the 
German industry to compete with the American industry. 
The lower prices of the Rutgers Co. before the war may 
be misleading, and little is known about the production 
costs of American and German carbon blacks. But Ger- 
man technologists are of the opinion that carbon black 
from coal-tar products cannot be produced so cheaply as 
carbon black from natural gas. [ngland, however, does 
not anticipate the displacement of American carbon black 
by “ersatz” black manufactured from hydrocarbons, ac- 
cording to a review published recently by the /idia Rubber 
Journal.’ This article expressly points out that American 
gas black is a material which the rubber industry could not 
replace by a substitute in case of emergency. 

The history of Germany's “ersatz” carbon black indus- 
try has been related here at length for one reason. There 
are very few industries in which the United States boasts 
a world monopoly. Carbon black is one. Beyond every 
doubt Germany will try in the future to destroy this 
monopoly. 


S“Carbon Black Investigations with the Super-Microscope.”’_ H. 
N. Gizycki, and A. Kirseck, Aautschuk, May 4, 1941, pp. 55-62. 
*“Rubber Compounding in Wartime.” July 26, 1941, p. 3. 
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Cellular Rubber 


Cellular rubber, consisting of a thin external dense 
laver enclosing microscopic cells of mitrogen gas in a 
matrix of rubber, each cell being separate from the others, 
has a thermal conductivity value (insulation or A’ value ) 
of 0.237 B.T.U. per hour per degree Fahrenheit tempera- 
ture difference for a specimen one foot square and one 
inch thick. This value reportedly is lower than any of the 
37 values listed in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture Handbook dated November 2, 1939, and is lower 
than any of the values listed in the current edition of 
“Handbook of Chemistry and Physics.” More than twice 
as light as cork. cellular rubber insulation board is to be 
manufactured by the United States Rubber Co. in two 
4.5 pounds per cubic foot, and 5.5 pounds per 
cubic foot for one-inch thick material. Only the lighter 
of these two weights is claimed to be fire resistant. The 
4.5 weight is said to withstand 22 pounds per square 
inch without crushing, and the 5.5 weight, 35 pounds. 
Because it is water-resistant, cellular rubber 1s now be- 
ing used in life jackets; it is said to be ten times morc 
resistant to water than cork or balsa wood. In addition, 
cellular rubber is reported to be rot-proof, acid resistant, 
resistant to vermin and termites, and a material of long 
life. It is said to be workable and may be cut to shape 
with a bandsaw or powersaw, or even whittled with a 


weights : 
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knife. A planer may do any necessary surfacing, and, as 
it is thermoplastic, cellular rubber may be shaped by heat- 
ing and bending while hot. Cellular rubber is used for 
heat insulation under the decks of mosquito-type torpedo 
boats, in supports for self-sealing gas tanks in airplanes, 
in the food container equipment of a commercial airline, 
and on the world’s first all-metal yacht now under con- 
struction at New Bedford, Mass. — 





Flextite Artificial Latex 


An artificial latex, Flextite R-82, now in use for over 
five vears, is a compounded dispersion of natural rubber 
containing relatively coarse filler particles and fine rubber 
particles and naving a solids content of about 48.5%. 
Made by the Flextite Corp., it is a white liquid of medium 
low viscosity having an ammoniacal odor and a pH of 
about 9.9. The whitish, opaque. elastic films which the 
material forms are weaker than latex films. Flextite R-82 
is vulcanizable with sulphur or any of the standard vul- 
canizing agents, and, with certain controllable differences, 
latex compounding practices may be applied. Although in 
a form suitable for most of its applications, Flextite R-82 
may be further compounded for other uses, and it may be 
compounded with latex or rubber dispersions. It is recom- 
mended that Flextite R-82 be applied by spraying, rather 
than by dipping, as it is too viscous to permit an even coat 
when dipped. Suggested uses for Flextite R-82 include: 
protective coating for new automobile parts in transit; 
compounding with casein for general adhesive practices ; 
unpregnating or coating paper and fabrics ; compounding 
with paper pulp for producing rubberized paper; road 
marker paint; possible binder for water-soluble casein 
paints ; acid-proof tank linings; builder and whitener for 
reclaim rubber dispersions; and, since Flextite R-82 may 
be further compounded either to improve or alleviate tack, 
it may be used for non-skid rugs or rug anchors or as a 
tack alleviator and filler for certain hydrocarbons, such as 
asphalt. 





N-Series Neoprene Base Cements 


Self-vulcanizing at room temperatures N-Series neo- 
prene base cements, manufactured by Union Bay State 


Co., Cambridge, Mass., are said to form strong, tough, 
non-thermoplastic films having age- and _— oil-resist- 


ing properties similar to those of the parent material, 
neoprene. Relatively non-toxic, these cements are claimed 
to contain no benzol or chlorinated solvents. 

Applicable as one-coat cements of the pressure sensitive 
type. N-Series cements reportedly deposit tacky, quick 
drying film which remain in temper from 15 minutes to 
three hours after application, the strength of the bond 
increasing as the film vulcanizes. The cements are said to 
be satisfactory for bonding natural rubber to natural rub- 
ber, neoprene to neoprene, “Thiokol” to “Thiokol”, or 
any of these materials to each other or to metals, leather, 
fabrics, wood, ete. Among many other applications, use 1s 
found for the cements in coating fabrics and for impreg- 
nating cotton belting to impart oil-resistant properties. 
N-series cements reportedly exceed the Army Air Corps 
specification #26571 for such uses as barrage balloons, 
self-sealing fuel tanks, ete. 








The Economics of the Use .. Neoprene 
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Donald F. Fraser 


VERY rubber chemist or compounder Is, by nature 

of his profession, an economist. One of his most 

important duties, if not the most important, is tc 
produce at the lowest possible cost articles which will 
have adequate and satisfactory performances in service. 
With “synthetic rubbers”, which cost three or four time- 
as much as natural rubber, extra efforts must be made to 
keep the compound cost at a minimum. The inescapable 
cost of mold serap and the inexcusable cost of scorched or 
set-up stocks resulting from improper or careless process- 
scheduling must be parts of the 
Unless care is exercised to avoid 


ing or considered as 
overall compound cost. 
scorched stocks, the overall factory cost of an article may 
be increased considerably over the estimated cost, thus 
Vitiating an otherwise successful development, promotion, 
and sales campaign. While the ability of a compounder 
may be judged by the size of the serap pile, the cost 
penalty of scorched stocks may be partially decreased 
by salvaging or reclaiming these unfortunate errors. It 
is the purpose of this paper to discuss ways and means of 
salvaging scorched stock with particular reference to vul- 
canized and partially vuleanized neoprene stocks. 


Cost Reduction Methods 


With the current increase in production and shortage 
ot synthetic elastomers the reclamation of scrap is of per- 
tinent interest as a conservation as well as an economical 
measure. In England, where there is no domestic source 
of elastomers, the situation has become so critical that 
recently the Ministry of Aireraft Production has ap- 
proved the use of up to 25% of reclaimed neoprene in 
neoprene stocks.’ Fortunately the situation in this coun- 
try has not reached, and possibly may not reach, such a 
stage, but cognizance should be taken of the familiar 
adage—"*To be forewarned is to be forearmed.” 

It is obvious that the cost of a neoprene compound may 
be reduced by: 

(1) Diluting or extending the neoprene with natural 

rubber or rubber reclaim. 

) Diluting the neoprene with fillers and/or softeners. 
) Diluting or extending the neoprene with ground 
neoprene scrap or neoprene reclaim. 


? 
4 
x 


The first method is of questionable overall economy 
because those physical properties of the product which 
demand the use of neoprene suffer in direct ratio with 
In addition 
commonly used rubber accelerators, vul- 
canizing the rubber hydrocarbon phase of the mixture, 


the amount of rubber or rubber reclaim used. 
necessary for 


frequently function as powerful accelerators for neoprene, 
which results in set-up or scorching of the unstable mixed 





stock. The obvious solution to this problem is to blend 
I ite be t New York Grou Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. 
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the neoprene and rubber stocks immediately before final 
processing or curiag, but such a procedure results in extra 
handling and consequent extra cost which may defeat the 
economy of adding the rubber or rubber reclaim to the 
neoprene. 

The use of additional fillers and softeners is the prac- 
tice usually adopted in reducing the cost of a compound. 
The use of additional amounts of softeners allows the 
use of more filler to maintain a given cured hardness. 
These additions alter the physical properties of the vul- 
canizate so that ultimately a compromise must be made 
between desired physical properties and compound cost. 

The third method is one which is now coming into 
prominence. The reclamation of cured scrap is of almost 
as great Importance economically as the reduction of 
cured scrap. Heretofore the quantity of neoprene scrap 
accumulated by an individual manufacturer has been of 
such a small volume as to render a special handling of 
it uneconomical. With more ; more neoprene being 
used it is desirable both from i.: economic and conserva- 
tion viewpoint to devise a method of re-using neoprene 
scrap. 


Re-Use of Neoprene Scrap 


One far-sighted reclaim manufacturer has initiated a 
long range research program with a view of determining 
methods of reclaiming neoprene and other synthetic elas- 
tomers. While it does not seem possible to “devulcan- 
ize” and reclaim neoprene by the same means and in the 
same sense as rubber is reclaimed, neoprene may be re- 
used by one of the following methods. 

(a) Bin cured or set-up stocks may be replasticized to 
a usable plasticity by the use of softeners (tricresyl 
phosphate or other esters) and/or chemical plasticizers 
( Latac or Accelerator 552). The use of chemical plasti- 
cizers is applicable only to Neoprene Types G and GN 
and is very efficient with these types of neoprene if the 
bin cure has not reached an advanced stage. 

(b) Cured serap or set-up stock may be ground on a 
tight mill and added to the compound as “ground springs.” 
This method has been adopted almost universally with 
varying degrees of success as a means of disposing of 
an otherwise embarrassing scrap situation. As may be 
readily realized, such ground scrap should be screened 
before use and should be added only to those compounds 
in which quality is subordinated to cost. 

(c) Cured scrap may be converted into a pseudo-re- 
claim by grinding on refiner mills and adding physical 
softeners so that a thin sheet may be plied up on the 
refining roll. Depending on the composition of the scrap 
and the reclaimer’s particular process, this method pro- 
duces a reclaim similar in appearance to rubber reclaims. 
At the present time most of the reclaim manufacturers are 
prepared to custom reclaim neoprene scrap. In essence 
this method is similar to the first method except that 
fully cured scrap (mold scrap) may be used because of 
the better grinding action of refining mills as compared 
with conventional rubber mills. 

\ method of mill reclaiming neoprene scrap which has 
been used with some success is :* 

“The scorched material is broken down on a conven- 
tional rubber mill or refining mill. To the shredded ma- 
terial is added, in small increments, approximately 5% by 
weight on the neoprene of a ‘wetting agent’ (mixed 
sodium salts of sulphated cetyl and olevl alcohols). Each 
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increment is thoroughly incor, before the next 
addition is made. This is continued a smooth un- 
broken sheet is obtained. The additn of 1-5% of 
process oil, tricresyl phosphate, or raw .eoprene aids in 
the reclaiming. The addition of 1% naphthalene to the 
reclaim after it has aged overnight assists in subsequent 
processing.” 

The remainder of this paper will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the economies of using so-called neoprene 
“reclaim” as prepared on refining mills by reclaimers. 


Analyses and Properties of Reclaims 


Since neoprene reclaims are produced on a custom basis, 
considerable variation is to be expected in samples ob- 
tained from various sources because there are no standard 
types of neoprene reclaim in the same sense that there 
are standard types of rubber reclaim. 

A quantity of neoprene tire tread scrap (trimmings 
and mold flash) of the following composition was ac- 
cumulated. 

Neoprene Type GN 
satac 
Stearic : 
SO ee Ce eee eC ree PP ere 
Extra-Light Calcined Magnesia .. 

Channel Black rc 

Circo Light Process Oil 
LL OES) | SSRN a ere nea RR caer 


The tread scrap was custom reclaimed by a prominent 
reclaim manufacturer and is identified as Reclaim E. At 
the same time sampies of neoprene reclaim were solicited 
from four other reclaim manufacturers. These are iden- 
tified as Reclaims A, B, C, and D in Table 1, which 
shows the analysis and the mill behavior of each reclaim. 


TaBLte 1, ANALYSIS OF NEOPRENE RECLAIMS 
% % % Acetone % Specific % Neo- 
Reclaim Chlorine Sulphur Extract Ash Gravity prene 
A 13.88 0.50 10.94 16.37 1.476 37.9 
B 14.06 3.05 15.29 25.08 1.481 38.0 
Cc 9.83 1.29 22.92 9.23 1.386 26.6 
D 10.19 2.33 26.02 9.82 1.395 Ze. 
E 19.00 0.96 25.73 5.04 1.306 51.4 
Tread Stock 25.60 1.28 559 4.57 1.392 69.3 
Appearance on the Mill 
Reclaim 
A—Sample ran slightly rough on mill—neutral odor. 
B—Sample too rough and short to form band on mill. Pro- 
nounced odor of factice and/or dibenzyl ether. 
C—Sample ran satisfactorily on mill—similar to inner tube 
rubber reclaim. Odor of cumarone and/or rubber reclaim, 
D—Sample ran slightly rough on mill. Pronounced odor of 
naphthenic acids or naphthenates. 
E—Sample ran satisfactorily on mill—neutral odor. 
The chlorine determinations were made by the Part 


bomb method® and are a necessary part of a neoprene 
reclaim analysis in order to assay the neoprene content of 
the reclaim. Commercial neoprene contains, on the 
average, 37% chlorine. This factor was used in calcu- 
lating the neoprene content of the reclaims shown in 
Table 1. 

Speculation on the probable composition of the reclaim 
or the compound from which the reclaim was made is 
rendered easier by reconstructing the previous table so 
that the analysis appears as based on 100 parts (by 
weight) of neoprene. This has been done in Table 2. 


TasLe 2. ANALYsIS OF RECLAIMS Based on 100 Parts (By Wetcut) 


OF NEOPRENE 
Total Parts 
by Weight 


e Acetone Less 100 


Reclaim % Sulphur Extract % Ash Parts Neoprene 
me. Mesa cancrens 1 es 28.9 43.1 164 
EE eer ee 8.0 40.1 66.0 163 
eS ar 4.9 86.1 34.7 276 
Be) Deeb etaks 8.5 4.7 35.7 264 
Be ontaiere she aaa 1.8 50.1 9.8 95 
TrRedE SOCK. ses ces 1.8 8.1 6.6 44 


5S, W. Parr, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 30, 764 (1908). 
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Fig. 1 
The analyses indicate that, because of the high ash fig- 
ures, Reclaims A to D contain substantial amounts of 


whiting, clay, or barytes. Reclaims B, C, and D probably 
contain factice as indicated by the high sulphur content 
and large amount of acetone extractable material as well 
as by the low hardness (Table 3). 

In addition to varying in composition the reclaims 
varied in physical properties. In Table 3 are shown the 
stress-strain results obtained on slabs press cured 40 min- 
utes at 307° F. Also shown are the results after the re- 
claims were compounded with 10 parts of extra-light cal- 
cined magnesia and 10 parts of zine oxide per 100 parts 
by weight of reclaim. 

RESULTS 


TABLE 3. STRESS-STRAIN 


(Press Cure--40 minutes at 307° F.) 
Shore 
Hardness 


&% Elonga 
tion at Break 


Tensile 
Strength, PSI 


Stress at 300% 
Elongation 


Reclaim 
Uncompounded 


Re ee $25 $2 300 5 
er AGaetavee een 200 500 “ae 78) 31 
( 2 32 300 40 
I) 250 350 16 $3 
I 17 500 ( 38 
Compounded with 10 MgO 0 ZnO 
\ ‘ 7 27 
BR 200 0) 57 9 
ie hn es Ae et ae 325 42D + 
ID 0 47 3 5 
| SE SS semen er Z 4 360 52 


Compounding with magnesia and zine oxide has but 
slight effect on the stress-strain results although the Shore 
hardness is considerably increased. This indicates that in 
neoprene-neoprene-reclaim mixtures no allowance should 
be made in the accelerator (metallic oxide) content for 
the neoprene hydrocarbon in the reclaim. 


Substituting Reclaimed Neoprene 
for Crude Neoprene 


With this background a series of tests was conducted 
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to determine the effect on cost and physical properties of 
substituting neoprene reclaim for the crude neoprene in 
an arbitrarily chosen compound. For this work Reclaim 
I. made from the known tread stock scrap, was chosen. 
The data in Table 2 indicate that in reclaiming the cured 
tread stock the reclaimer added to the neoprene scrap 42 
parts of acetone extractable material per 100 parts of 
neoprene. Allowing for some error in the analytical re- 
sults, it was assumed that actually 50 parts of softener 
had been used. 

A series of compounds was then mixed and tested. In 
this series the compounds were identical except that vary- 
ing amounts of raw neoprene were replaced by an equiva- 
lent amount of neoprene as contained in the neoprene re- 
claim. The stock containing all crude neoprene was iden- 
tical with the original tire tread compound except that 
50 parts of a coal-tar derivative were added to compen 
sate for the softener added to the reclaim during the 
refining operation. In addition the total carbon black con- 
tent was increased, by the addition of soft carbon black, 
to 100 parts in order to obtain stitfer and more millable 
stocks. The same amouit of carbon black was also added 
to the reclaim alone. The actual stocks tested and the cost 
figures of the stocks are shown in Table 4. 


TaAclLe 4. NrOoPRENE-——NEOPRENE-RECLAIM MIXTURES 
Raw Neoprene 
Reclaim Neoprene 100:0 Stes 50 :5( pas 
Neoprene Type GN ......... 

SS ry eer ae : 
SET PO eee sete 25 
Stearic Acid 1 
NE PPP eee 1 
Extra-Light Calcined Magnesia 
Channel Black ......... ce | 23.2 
sort Carton Black .......6+0. 69 
Circo Light Process Oil....... l 7 ‘ 
Bardol B o..sss er a a 37.5 25. 1 
ee SOE nce sacconescawees 5 3.75 2. 1.23 
VE: & eee $0.27 5 $0.244 $0.214 $0.183 $0.1 
Cost/Lb. Vol. $0.397 $0.350 $0.305 $0.261 $0.2 
$34 1.429 1.426 1.4 








Specific COE Lr 1.445 i: 

In milling the compounds the neoprene was first plas- 
ticized with Latac and then blended with the reclaim 
before further compounding. In calculating the compound 
costs the market prices appearing in the August, 1941, 
issue of INDIA RupBer Wortp were used. The price of 
the reclaim was assumed to be 20¢ per pound. The usual 
price of custom reclaiming is 10-15¢ per pound. To the 
higher figure was added 5¢ per pound to compensate for 
shipping and handling costs. 

Using these compounds, several conventional tests were 
made. The results (on the 40-minute at 307° F. cure 
unless otherwise noted) are shown in Table 5. 

The cost figures in Table + show that the cost of the 
particular compound used may be reduced 20-25% by 
replacing half of the raw neoprene with neoprene hydro- 
carbon in the form of reclaim. The compounds chosen 
may be used for medium- or low-grade mechanical goods 
such as grommets, dust seals, automotive bushings, etc.. 
which are generally used in a static condition in service. 
Such compounds would be unsuited for high-grade me- 
chanical goods subjected to severe flexing or abrasion. 

In Table 5 the plasticity-recovery figures were deter- 
mined on the Williams’ parallel plate plastometer under a 
load of five kilograms. The plasticity number 1s the thick- 
ness in thousandths of an inch of a two-cubic centimeter 
pellet after three minutes at 80° C., the pellet being pre- 
heated for 15 minutes at 80° C. before testing. The re- 


covery is the increase in thickness one minute after re- 
moval from the plastometer. The lower the figure, the 
softer and more plastic the stock. The plasticity figure 
of the 50:50 mixture indicates that it would be suitable 
for most factory operations including tubing. With ratios 
of reclaim higher than this, the stock would be too rough 
and nervy for easy processing. 
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Past Test Results 
A EE ee 100 75 50 25 0 
Reclaim Neoprene ............ 0 25 50 75 100 
1. Plasticity-Recovery at 80° ( f Compounded Stock 
61-1 106-4 200-51 320-99 333-125 

Stress-Strain Results—Original 

Cure at 307° F.—Mins 20 20 20 20 20 
Stress at 200% Elonyation..... 375 300 325 325 325 
Tensile Strength—PSI ........ 1100 1150 1250 1075 625 
&% Elongation at Break ........ $95 490 50 160 20) 
Shove FRAMGMESS 6.0... 5 ccn ceca 55 54 Ff | 31 53 

Cure at 307° F Mins +0 40) 4 40) 40 
Stress at 200% Elongation..... $25 400 375 375 300 
Tensile Strength-—PSI ....... .. 1900 1150 1250 1075 625 
% Elongation at Break ........ 420 420 440 $30 290 
a. a 35 54 53 53 53 

Cure at 307° F.—Mins. 80 80 80 80) 80 
Stress at 200% Elongation..... $50 425 425 32 325 
Fensile Strength—PSI ......... 1125 1175 1325 1075 675 
% Elongation at Break ........ 400 410 460 $20 300 
Shore Hardness .........0000% 5¢ 54 54 53 53 

Aged 20 Hours at 260° F. 80 $/In.? 
Air Pressure (Air Pressure Heat Test) 

Cure at 307° F.—Mins. 40) 10 40) 40 40 
Stress at 200° Elongation..... 1025 1175 750 600 +50 
Fensile Strength—PSI ......... 1025 117 1225 1175 1025 
@% Elongation at Break ........ 100 100 20 200 220 
Snore: TATIHESS 65s see be ws 9 86 82 78 74 
3.  Resthence under 20% Compression 

59.¢ 5 0.7 of 4 52.5 
4. Compression set (30% Deflection) 
22.( 26.9 31.1 33.5 33.5 

% Volume Increase 

Kerosene at 100° C, 

a re ere eee 27.5 30.4 30.8 29.¢ 27.€ 

Water at 100° C. 

PR cad kas phases O.8 14.5 22.1 29.2 32.9 
DORON. Ses oo ehs aw pace 21.4 30.1 42.1 42.5 47.3 

Process Oil at 82° F. 

TAMSEGE OS cise awe caks 2.8 5:5 7.0 ry | 7.6 


The presence of reclaim, up to 75%, does not adversely 
affect the original stress-strain properties or aging in the 
air pressure heat test. In fact, in the aging test, judged 
by the greater retention of elongation and less increase 
in hardness upon aging, the presence of reclaim is ad- 
vantageous. 

Resilience is reduced and the compression set is in- 
creased as the reclaim content increases. The compres- 
sion set was determined according to A.S.T.M. Designa- 
tion D-395-40T, Method B under 30% deflection except 
that pellets 34-inch diameter by %-inch were used. 

The volume increase in kerosene is not greatly affected 
by the presence of reclaim, but the water absorption in- 
creases proportionately as the reclaim is increased. 

For ease in comparison, some of these data are plotted 
in Figure 1. 


Summary 


It is possible to reclaim mold and other vulcanized 
neoprene scrap by suitable reclaiming procedures. At 
the present time most of the reclaim manufacturers are 
prepared to do this reclaiming on a custom basis. The 
neoprene of the reclaim may replace as much as 50% 
of the raw neoprene in a compound to reduce by as much 
as 25% the volume cost without greatly impairing the 
physical properties of medium- or low-grade mechanical 
goods vulcanizates. Use of neoprene scrap in this man- 
ner will conserve the supply of neoprene, and under 
present conditions the value of such conservation is 
obvious. Besides this utilization of scrap will reduce the 
overall factory cost of many types of neoprene products. 

While the volume of neoprene scrap available at the 
present time is small, the presence of larger amounts on 
the market, as a result of increased neoprene production, 
must be anticipated. Because of increased interest in 
neoprene reclaims due attention should be given to the 
problem of classifying and standardizing types of neo- 
prene scrap and reclaim. 
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| The Cultivation 
of Guayule—Il 


W. B. McCallum’ 





Spence Plants Set out May 1, 1941, with Regular 
36- by 24-Inch Spacing; Photographed August 9 





ITH the two main problems successfully con- 
trolled: that is, the production of plants and their 
satisfactory establishment in the field, the third 
and final problem was the development of a system to 
maintain a high percentage of rubber under at least rea- 
sonably rapid conditions of growth. It was already 
known from experience in Mexico that if the conditions 
for growth were very favorable, the plants would grow 
to a very large size, but the rubber content would almost 
disappear. Range plants five or six years old weigh a 
pound or less and contain 15 or 16% rubber: while simi- 
lar plants under irrigation weigh six or eight pounds and 
vield 2 or 3% rubber. In the effort to overcome this 
difficulty, work along two different lines was carried on. 
Fraught with many discouragements, this work took a 
number of years, but finally yielded the desired results. 





Production of High Rubber Content 


The first of these lines was an extensive study of the 
phenomenon of rubber formation in the plant and the 
factors that accelerated or retarded it. It was found that 
little rubber is formed in the plant during active growth, 
and very little for a long time afterward if the growth 
has been too luxuriant; but if the growth has not been 
forced too much or too long, and if other proper condi- 
tions are provided, the later formation of rubber is not 
seriously prejudiced. Plants grown rapidly for three years 
under irrigation may be left for a number of years with- 
out recuperating very much in rubber content. The reason 
is that the thick cortical tissue, which is the main rubber 
bearing area, is laid down only during periods of slow 
growth and only after the general increase in size for 
the season has been accomplished. Thus continuous 
growth prohibits the formation of the area in which rub- 
ber is naturally stored. 

From studies on the formation of rubber under vari- 
ous experimental conditions, it was found that there was a 
certain seasonal rhythm between the functions of growth 
and the secretion of rubber, and that a moderate growth, 
if not too prolonged and if carried out at the right time, 
can be followed by a vigorous rubber formation. In other 
words if the plants are grown in the early part of the 
season fairly vigorously and then gradually dried before 
midsummer until no further growth can occur, they pro- 


1 Chief botanist, Intercontinental Rubber Co., Salinas, Calif. 
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Six-Row Cultivator in Operation during Plants’ First Year 
duce rubber in the latter part of the season very freelv. 
formation, each period coming at the proper time, it 1s 
possthle to obtain the cumulative effect of both, and _ at 
the end of four years to have a field of adequate tonnage 
and have plants with a high percentage of rubber. In 
strictly arid regions the growth is secured by moderate 
irrigation in the early part of the season and its with- 
drawal early enough to throw the plant into dormancy 
about midsummer. In California the same result is ob- 
tained more economically by the use of the winter rains ; 
the plants become dormant after the moisture from these 
rains is used up. In these regions the conditions fit rather 
admirably into the requirements of the plant. During the 
first vear the plants are small, and their growth continues 
(using moisture from the winter rains) fairly vigorously, 
though not excessively, all summer. The next year, as the 
plants are larger, they absorb more moisture, and it 1s ex- 
hausted from the soil earlier. This process continues until 
the fourth or fifth vear when the plants are quite large and 
virtually exhaust the soil moisture by the end of June, 
leaving the shrub in an ideal condition for producing rub- 
ber the rest of the vear. 

The other line of attack on the problem of obtaining 
more rubber in the shrub, while really easier to do, was 
much more spectacular. Early observations on the shrub 
showed a great deal of variation among the plants as 
they grew in their native condition on the range, and 
further work along this line revealed that the general 
range shrub is a mixture of many thousands of strains, 
varying enormously in general characteristics, size, capac- 
ity to reproduce, rubber content, ete. Under cultivation, 
that is, under conditions of good growth, these differences 
became much more conspicuous and appeared to offer 
an excellent opportunity for selection and breeding. It 
was soon determined that the small composite flowers 
are at least in the main self-fertilized by small insects, 
and that crossing among varieties is rare. The seed of 
considerably over a thousand different strains was gath- 
ered and sown, and the young plants were set out in 
rows in the field. As they grew, they showed enormous 
differences in all kinds of characteristics. In the main 
each variety was like the parent plant, but the differences 
between the different strains were remarkable in all sorts 
of ways. In size the smaller plants were less than one 
pound in weight, at five years, while the larger ones 
were 15 pounds; and they showed almost equally great 
variation in the percentage of rubber, but with one con- 
stant and lamentable difference. All the very large vari- 
eties were exceptionally low in rubber. It was quite obvi- 
ous that most of these very large plants were the result of 
crosses between guayule and Mariola, a related plant 
which is fairly common in the guayule regions, but which 
contains only 1% to 2% of rubber. 


Thus with alternating periods for growth and for rubber 















Spence Field Planted with Different Varieties, Whose Range 
in Rubber Runs from 8 to 20°% of the Dry Weight of the Plants 























Arguella Field Comprising 100 Acres of Guayule, Planted in 
1930 in Check Rows and Photographed August 9, 1941 


The work of selection and isolation among so many 
strains was slow and at first uncertain because the plants 
required at least four years’ growth for full development. 
Initial results were disappointing because what was de- 
sired was a plant that combined the important charac- 
teristics of large size, high rubber content, ease of prepa- 
gation, and adaptability to cultivation all in one; and at 
the start too much attention was given to the exceptionally 
large plants. None of these yielded so much rubber per 
plant as those of moderate size. In 1913 and 1914 there were 
set out some 2,000,000 shrubs grown from seed gathered 
off the range from the mixed Mexican plants, and in the 
succeeding years these plants were worked over in great 
detail; practically every plant was carefully examined, 
and thousands of analyses and selections were made. Seed 
of a large number of the more promising strains was 
picked, and the plants were grown and brought to ma- 
turity. Fifteen strains were finally selected as the most 
promising, seed was gathered, and the plants were set out 
in large acreages. But most of these under nursery and 
held conditions showed very serious weaknesses. Some 
were very sensitive to damping off and other nursery 
diseases; some rooted with difficulty and required better 
field conditions than reasonably could be supplied: and 
with one or two that grew well it was found that the 
mature plants contained an unduly large amount of resin. 
Ultimately the list was reduced to three plants. These are 
of good size, very strong growing, and resistant to nursery 
diseases; they give an excellent stand in the field and 
produce a high rubber content with, at the same time, 
a reasonably fast growth. These plants have been very 
materially improved because in nearly every vear since 
they were first obtained, the seed of the better looking 
plants and those high in rubber content as shown by 
analysis at the end of the season were carefully collected. 
Seeds of plants best in rubber and also of other desirable 


characteristics were sown and, when large enough, set 
out in the field. 

Under this procedure there has been a slow but con- 
tinuous increase in the rubber content. That the rubber 
content can be very materially further increased there 
can be no question, As the plants remain in the fields 
and become older, the rubber content continues to in- 
crease so that in considering the amount of rubber in the 
plants, their age must be taken into consideration. In 
one field of essentially 600 acres the rubber content is 
now about 22% of the total dry weight of the plants. 
But this shrub is ten years old; yet at the age at which 
it is normally harvested, which is five years, the rubber 
ranged between 18 and 19%. The best strains are very 
constant in this respect and yield 20% rubber or a little 
hetter at the end of five vears. At the end of six vears the 
average of the varieties now in large acreages gives 2,160) 
pounds of rubber per acre, but in the same field at the 
same age the average of the three best varieties is 2,460 
pounds of rubber per acre. This selection and improve- 
ment of strains is necessarily slow, but each vear adds sub- 
stantially to the amount of rubber that can be produced 
per acre. 


Problems of Guayule Growing 
in the United States 


To present the question of growing guayule in the 
United States in a fair and logical way, mention must be 
made of the regions in which the plants will grow suc- 
cessfully, the soils for which they are best suited, the 
vields of rubber per acre that will be produced in differ- 
ent locations, and the cost involved per pound of rubber. 
Unfortunately in the past year or two the whole subject 
has been written up rather voluminously in the press by 
many people without much regard to actual conditions ; 
consequently much misinformation has been published. 

As already mentioned,? the work was started in 1912 
and after several years in learning how to germinate the 
seed, produce good plants in the nursery, get a satisfactory 
stand of these when transplanted to the field, and a good 
deal about the different varieties, actual business opera- 
tions were begun at Valley Center, Southern California. 
in 1913. There were planted 300 acres of the general 
varieties from the Mexican range and the task of working 
these over and selecting the better types was started. The 
soil at Valley Center was satisfactory, and climatic cond1- 
tions were very good; and in the better varieties excellent 
vields of rubber were secured. But the amount of land 
for a large expansion was not available; so in 1916 the 
experimental work was moved to Continental in southern 
Arizona and continued there for six years during which 
several thousand acres were planted, all under irrigation. 
The plants grew well, but the rubber was slow in forming 
in the plants because of irrigation and also because the 
rains came in the summer and promoted plant growth just 
when the plants should be drying out. The net result was 
that while a large tonnage of shrub was obtained, it was 
impossible under the conditions followed to get a high 
enough percentage of rubber in the plants to justify the 
whole operation. 

Further work there undoubtedly would have overcome 
most of the difficulties, but in the meantime there had 
been put out a series of small plantings of about an acre 
each in various parts of California that had given an indi- 
cation of the growth of the plants and the formation of 
rubber in various locations. In California the rains come 


2 Inpia RuBBER Wor-p, Oct. 1, 1941, p. 34. 
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in the winter or early spring with none in the summer. 


The amount, of course, varies greatly in different places, 


but the principal rainfall is in December, January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, and from April to December it is 
virtually rainless. This was found particularly favorable 
for guayule, for it could be planted in the winter and 
early spring, and the winter moisture was sufficient to 
allow the plants, for the first vear, with their rather low 
demand for water, to grow virtually the entire summer. 
In the next vear the plants, being larger and requiring 
more water, used the water up faster and ceased growing 
about July or early August, and by the time they were 
four years old they used up the moisture and ceased ac- 
tive growth early in June and had the rest of the season 
to produce rubber. 

3v 1931 there had been set out about 8,000 acres of 
guayule in California, and the plants were growing well. 
A large factory for the extraction of the rubber had just 
statted operations when the slump came and the price of 
rubber dropped to less than 3¢ a pound. Ultimately all 
of the shrub was milled, but extensive planting was 
discontinued except for purposes of improving both 
the quality and the vield of rubber and also for the 
continued object of determining means of running the 
whole operation at a very much lower cost per pound 
of rubber. These efforts have met with considerable 
success; the percentage of rubber in the shrub has been 
slowly, but continuously raised; the cost of nursery grow- 
ing, planting in the field, and subsequent care of the 
plants has been greatly reduced. Contributing factors 
were improvements in machinery, the elimination of con- 
siderable work that was at first thought necessary, and 
the practice of more efficient methods throughout. 

When considering the amount of land available in the 
United States on which guayule will grow well, it does 
not seem an impossible task, or even an essentially diffi- 
cult one, to produce within our own borders 25% of our 
normal rubber needs. This would require, in general 
terms, 1,000,000 acres of land, 200,000 of which would 
be harvested and replanted each year. 

To maintain, as has been suggested in Congress, 45,000 
acres of guayule would require, if in one piece, an area 
a little less than 8.7 miles square. Of course, no area 
even of that size could be found with all the land suitable 
for cultivation. As a matter of fact, it would probably 
be in units of 10,000 to 12,000 acres each, which would be 
ample for the continuous maintenance of one factory. 
Assuming the land to be fairly similar to that now used 
at the California experiment station, on this 45,000 acres, 
one fifth, or 9,000 acres, would be harvested and replanted 
each vear, vielding essentially 14,850,000 pounds of rub- 
ber annually. 

However no estimate of the amount of land required 
to produce a given tonnage of shrub, or rubber, can even 
be approximated without knowing first the character of 
the land and the general climatic conditions, including 
particularly the amount and the period of the rainfall. 
In this respect guayule is no different from any othe1 
crop. At the experiment station in the Salinas Valley, on 
general upland soil, with no irrigation and a_ 14-inch 
annual rainfall, five-year-old plants yield 1,650 pounds of 
rubber per acre, and six-year-old plants, 2,160 pounds. 
These yields will be materially improved as the more re- 
cently selected varieties come into large acreages.  Pro- 
ceeding south the rainfall gradually decreases and with 
it the total growth of the shrub so that, although the per- 
centage of rubber in the shrub is a little higher, the total 
amount of rubber per acre gradually decreases. On much 
of this land, however, a reasonable amount of water has 
been developed in recent years which, if applied at the 
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proper times, will very substantially increase the growth 
of the shrub without affecting seriously the total rubber 
formation. It is not possible to express in arbitrary terms 
the requirements such as the amount of rainfall, tempera- 
ture, etce., because these are so interlocked with other 
conditions that they may be very effective in one plac 
and quite insufficient in another. At the present location 


Machine Which Picks 30 Bushels of Seed Daily without 
injuring the Plants 


Field Digger That Throws Two Rows of Plants into Cne, 
Which Later Are Gathered by the Harvester 





Harvester Which Picks up, Chops, and Binds the Plants into 
Truck or Trailer 
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near Salinas the summer temperatures are cool, and th: 
air, which is mostly off the ocean, is quite damp, and 
even with 10 to 12 inches annual rainfall a satistactory 


growth ts obtained. But over in the interior valleys with 
the vastly higher temperatures 2nd lower humidity, it + 
quires a rainfall fully 50% higher to obtain the sam 
result. 

During a peried of about ten vears there have been 
established and maintained a series of 53 experimental 
stations of from one acre to five acres each, extending 


from southern Texas across Califorma and up the 
Coast region and the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys 
to Red Blutf. These stations were all carefully looked 
after and were dispensed with only after the final results 
from each had been obtained. Thus in that entire stretch 
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f country it is known fairly accurately just what guayule 
will do in the various regions. The greatest amount of 
available land is in southern Texas, but it will require 
some years’ work to overcome the difficulties incident te 
the summer rains and the susceptibility to root rot in the 


soil, 

Very substantial progress was made in both these 
lines, but the eeneral depression in 1931 led to discontin- 
uance of that work, and subsequent work has been of the 
nature above described. The same situation is true as to 
southern Arizona. In the coast country of California and 
in the interior vallevs of that state the winter and spring 
rains with dry summers make conditions much more ideal, 
and there it has been thoroughly demonstrated what can 
be done. 





Rubber Survey’ 


SHORTAGE of rubber imports from the Far East 
A could be relieved by (1) increased production and 
imports from Latin America: (2) more efficient use of 
imported crude rubber; (3): increased reclaiming; and 
(4) increased domestic production of synthetic rubber 
and guayule. 

But any emergency in the near future could not be met 
by inereased Latin American production because seven 
vears are needed to bring trees into bearing. 

One of the best ways to conserve rubber is to retread 
more tires. At present about 4,000 retreading shops in 
the United States have an annual capacity of 10,000,000 
tires. About 6,000,000 tires were retreaded in 1940, with 
7,000,000 forecast for 1941. Tire manufacturers have 
concluded that about one-half of turned-in or discarde<] 
tires could be retreaded in new-tire molds. Assuming 
that 3,000,000 additional tires could be retreaded in estab- 
lished ships and that manufacturers could retread 30,000,- 
000 tires in molds ordinarily used for new tires, 33,000,- 
000 additional tires could be retreaded yearly. In retread- 
ing an average tire, which contained about 14 pounds 
of crude rubber when new, about 8% pounds of camel- 
back, containing about five of rubber, are used. Assum- 
ing that retreaded tires give a mileage 80% that of new 
tires, approximately 115,000 long tons of crude rubber 
might be saved vearly by retreading these 33,000,000 tires. 

Reducing the number of varieties of reclaim and de- 


creasing the degree of refinement would permit an annual 
production of about 340,000 long tons, or 20% more than 
present capacity levels. To build additional reclaiming 


facilities for 100,000 long tons per vear would cost about 
10 million dollars and require 1&8 to 24 months with the 
benefit of priorities. Natural rubber cannot be reclaimed 
repeatedly without marked deterioration in quality. There- 
fore this country could not rely on reclaimed rubber alone 
if imports of crude rubber were long cut off. 

Present United States production of synthetic rubber 
is insignificant (4,000 long tons in 1940), although annual 
capacity may total about 20,000 long tons the end of 1941. 
The total cost of constructing plants, including those for 
supplying the required component materials, to produce 
100,000 long tons of synthetic rubber annually would be 
from 75 to 100 million dollars. A single synthetic plant 
with a capacity of 20,000 long tons might be erected and 


a 
1 Abstracted from “Possibilities of Producing Rubber in the United States 
and Rubber Conservation.” Issued by United States Tariff’ Commission, 
Washington, D. C., Sept., 1941. 


equipped in 18 months, but because of the difficulty in 
obtaining steel and chemical equipment, it appears that 
from three to five years would be required to complete 
sufficient plants for our entire rubber requirements. The 
trade thinks that probably synthetic rubber could be pro- 
duced in quantity at a cost of 25¢ per pound or less; the 
cost of producing butadiene rubber in Germany is about 
40¢ per pound. 

Tire companies, experimenting with butadiene rubber, 
have had much difficulty in using it. But they can make 
fairly good tires by mixing synthetic rubber in equal parts 
with natural rubber (Hevea or guayule). Some all-syn- 
thetic passenger tires are made in Germany, but the lack 
of sufficient adhesiveness is still presenting difficulties in 
making large tires with many plies. 

Guayule is native to North Central Mexico and_ the 
Big Bend area of Texas. In 1912, the vear of greatest 
output, Mexico produced 10,000 long tons of guayule 
rubber. After 1912 output declined and in 1940 amounted 
to about 4,000 long tons; facilities are being increased, 
and production in 1942 may amount to 7,000 long tons. 
Mexican production is from wild guayule, and the output 
is restricted in order to prevent extinction of the shrub. 

Probably about 20 million dollars of capital investment 
would be necessary to produce 100,000 long tons of guay- 
ule annually. Starting with a cost of 80¢ a pound of 
rubber when the plant is harvested at one year, the cost 
decreases for every vear until the plant is seven years old, 
after which the carrying charges exceed the increment in 
value. At four vears, the cost is 15 to 19¢ per pound 
exclusive of interest on investment and cost of deresinat- 
Ing. 

Guavule (20% resin content) is suitable only for blend- 
ing with Hevea or for friction stocks (in tire fabric plies, 
transmission belts, friction tape, etc.). Tires from unde- 
resinated guayule give a mileage 60% as great as tires 
from Flevea ribbed smoked sheet No. 1; from deresinated 
guayule (same quality as the lower grades of Hevea) the 
mileage is VO% as great. The cost of deresinating large 
quantities probably would not exceed 1¢ or 2¢ a pound. 

If all the seeds available were planted immediately, there 
would be only enough seedlings to plant 45,000 acres of 
guayule in the Spring of 1942, which would yield about 
1,500 long tons of deresinated rubber in 1943; 5,400 in 
1944; and 21,300 in 1946. In 1943 there could be made 
available sufficient seedlings to plant 450,000 acres, which 
might vield 15,000 long tons in 1944; 54,000 in 1945; or 
213,000 in 1947. Guayule production would utilize land 
and migrant labor not now employed and would not re- 
quire large quantities of steel, chemicals, and chemical 
equipment. 
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German Patents Relating 
fo Vinyl Polymers—I] 


Law Voge' 


HE next patent ( 17)? covers the esterification of the 
polymerized esters of vinyl alcohol such as_ pro- 
duced by the process of German patent No, 281,687 

(2)* by heating with high molecular weight acids or their 
esters. [specially applicable are acid resins, for example, 
rosin, copal, and synthetic resins such as are prepared by 
German patents Nos. 339,495 and 449,276. 

Then application (18) was made for the protection of 
a process for the preparation of rubbery substances from 
castor oil and maleic acid or its anhydride. 

The next patent (19) is stated to cover the discovery 
of products of industrial value from the reaction of for- 
maldehyde with the polyvinyl alcohol as prepared in 
German patent No. 450,286 (9).4. The reaction can be 
accomplished with the vapor of formaldehyde, its solu- 
tion, solid para-formaldehyde, and formaldehyde deriva- 
tives. The reaction is accelerated by elevated temperature 
and by catalysts. The products are resinous rather than 
rubbery and resist temperatures of 180° C. 

According to German patent No. 450,286 (9), poly- 
vinyl esters can be transformed into polyvinyl alcohol by 
the use of saponification agents which unite chemically 
with the acetyl radical in some form. For this, of course, 
there is needed at least molecularly equivalent amounts 
of the agent binding the acetyl radical. It has now been 
found (20) that the polyvinyl alcohol can be prepared 
much more simply from polyvinyl ester by subjecting the 
ester to a true saponification split. For this, only small 
amounts of a catalyst are needed; for instance, oxides 
of heavy metals such as lead or high molecular weight 
sulphonic acids, such as alkylated naphthalene sulphonate. 

A process (21) for the preparation of polymerization 
products of methylene ketone was covered next in a 
patent which cites the product of German patent No. 
309,224 (6)* from certain classes of methylene ketones. 
On standing, these products have elastic properties, but 
months were required for their preparation; high temper- 
atures could not be used to accelerate the process as large 
amounts of dimeric compounds would then be formed. 
affecting the quality of the polymerizate. It has now 
been found that certain classes of these ketones poly- 
merize more quickly in the presence of much air, oxygen, 
or oxygen-yielding agents, such as peroxides. The proc- 
ess is improved also by the use of closed vessels. 

Plastic products are produced by a process (22) sup- 
plementary to that of German patent No. 526497 (15) 31 
such products are insoluble or difficultly soluble in water 
and organic solvents. The polyvinyl alcohols of the reac- 
tion of the earlier patent are replaced by their organic 
ethers, etc., and the reaction is carried by heating to 
and over in the presence of small 
amounts of condensation reagents. 

Synthetic elastic materials are produced by a process 
(23) which patents the polymerization of esters or ethers o7 
vinyl alcohol in the presence of nitrogenous material, such 





1 Research chemist and engineer, Washington, 1D. C. 
2? For details on patents see end of this article. 

3 See Inp1IA RuBBER WorLp, Oct. 1, 1941, p. 37. 
4Tbid., p. 38. 
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as albuminous products, or derivatives thereof, such as 
peptone, peptide, diketopip razine, amino acids, or other 
nitrogenous, preferably high molecular weight products. 
These products are said to be similar in many ways to 


natural rubber. 

A process (24) was next invented for the preparation 
of transformation products of aerylic acid or its deriva- 
tives. It is known that aerylic acid and its derivatives can 
be polymerized by storage, illumination, heating, or dis 
tillation and that atmospheric oxygen favored this reac- 
tion. It had not, however, previously been possible to 
prepare acrylates in industrial quantities. In the present 
process oxygen-yielding agents, such as sodium perborate, 
are used for this purpose. 

As early as 1880, Kahlbaum is said to have recorded 
the polymerization of acrylic methylate and to have 
formed a glass prism of it. This present invention (25) 
covers the preparation of such plastics of polyacrylic acid 
or its compounds or mixtures. The patent covers solely 
the products rather than the process. 

A glass substitute forms the subject of the next inven- 
tion (26) and is supplementary to patent No, 656,421 

25). The invention employs a process for the polymer- 
ization of acrylic acid or its derivatives. 

The next patent (27) concerned a process for the prep- 
aration of polymerization products from aliphatic com- 
pounds which contain a double bond characterized in that 
these are polymerized in aqueous emulsion. The poly- 
merization of organic esters or ethers of vinyl alcohols 
in the presence of organic nitrogenous compounds is not 
claimed. 

In the following patent (28), by the same inventor, it is 
claimed that valuable polymerization products are formed 
from polymerizable aromatic hydrocarbons which contain 
an aliphatic chain with but one olefinic double bond when 
prepared in aqueous emulsion. The polymerization is per- 
formed without the use of increased pressure. 

An elastic rubbery substance is prepared by a process 
(29) wherein formaldehyde is caused to react on poly- 
sulphides of alkali or alkaline earth elements, with or 
without dihalogen derivatives of the alkanes. 

The inventors of the next patent (30) state that, 
date, no process producing polymerizable products from 
vinyl halides and of industrial value was known. These 
products which had been obtained only in a quartz tube 
are now prepared by polymerizing vinyl halides under 
pressure and with very slowly rising temperature, particu- 
larly favorable results being obtained in solution. The 
temperature employed does not exceed 100° C.: the ac- 
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tual pressures are not stated. 

The next patent (31) states that in Austrian patent No. 
112,645 a process is described for making rubbery com- 
pounds by causing alkali or alkaline earth sulphides or 
polysulphides to react with halogen derivatives of satu- 
rated hydrocarbons of the alkane group. In the current 
patent it is said that similar rubber-like products are ob- 
tained by reaction between dihalogen derivatives of un- 
saturated hydrocarbons, for instance, isoprene, with alkali 
or alkaline-earth sulphides or polysulphides. 

Rubbery or resinous substances are prepared according 
to a process (32), supplementary to that of patent No. 
563,792 (16),* by increasing the aldehyde content of that 








reaction to over 15°, to obtain products, not for chewing 
gum, but for many varied uses. 

\ process for the preparation of synthetic material by 
polymerization of organic vinyl esters is covered in the 
next patent (33) which describes the preparation of a new 
tvpe of synthetic amorphous material. The organic vinyl 
esters are commingled before or during polymerization 
with unsaturated halogenated hydrocarbons which alone 
are non-polymerizable. 

The next patent (34) which forms a supplement to 
German patent (9),* claims that polyvinyl alcohol can be 
prepared by the saponification of inorganic polyviny! 
esters in the presence of catalysts; for example, polyvinyl 
alcohol may be prepared from polyvinyl chloride in the 
presence of uranyl nitrate. 

\ patent (35), covering a process for the preparation 
of plastic substances from vinyl compounds, states that 
mixtures of vinyl esters and acrylates can be polymerized 
together, and also that polymerized vinyl esters and poly- 
merized acrylates mixed together have valuable industrial 
properties for films, or lacquers, or as adhesives for 
splinterless glass. 

The use of polymerization products of homologs of 
acrylic acid or of derivatives of their homologs or of 
their mixtures, is covered in patent (36). No less than 
14 examples are included in this patent. Among the uses 
cited are coatings, films, synthetic leather, oilcloth, and 
lacquers. The inventors state that only a single member 
of the class of compounds covered by the invention, 

1amely polyethylmethylacrylate, had been mentioned pre- 
viously in a scientific pub lication.” On carrying out the 
polymerization process, first a rubbery product and finally 

hard glassy substance are produced. 

Another process for the preparation of polymeric vinyl 
alcohol appears in patent (37) which states that this 
compound had been previously prepared by the saponifica- 
tion of polymerized vinyl esters of organic acids, using 
potassium or sodium hydroxides alcoholic solutions as 
saponification agents. Such polymerized vinyl alcohols 
contain ash (sodium or potassium compound ) as has been 
proved. [In this invention ash-free polymerized vinyl al- 
cohol is prepared easily and simply from halogenated 

especially chlorinated) polyvinyl esters such as polyvinyl 
monochloracetate or polyvinyl dichloracetate, rather than 
from the difficultly saponifiable acetate and propionate. 
The halogenated compounds Mla be pag is from. the 
corresponding monomeric vinyl esters by the process of 
German patent (2).° Instead of potassium * sodium 
hydroxides, ammonia is used for saponification. 

The well-known polymerization products of vinyl esters 
of this period had the defect that they contained certain 
amounts of free acid; for instance, the vinyl acetate 
obtained at low temperature contained some few tenths 
of 1% of acetic acid. This produces a defect in such 
lacquers if used on copper or brass as it causes greenish 
tints to develop, while it may cause corrosion on tron 

aluminum. In patent (38) these defects were elimi- 
nated by employing organic bases soluble in organic sol- 
vents with the polymerizate. They both neutralize fre: 
acid as well as act as stabilizers to prevent decomposi- 
tion. 

The use of polymerization products of homologs of 
acrylic acid is covered by the next invention (39) which 
supplements patent (36). Six examples are presented for 
the preparation of films, buttons, dishes, and lacquers, 
particularly for leather and electrical resistances. 

In another patent (40) formed synthetic plastics from 
polyacrylic acid or its compounds are covered, This patent 
and of Amino-Isobutyric Acid.” A 


Chen Soc., 46, 406 (1924). 
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is a supplement to patent (25). The inventors state that 
inorganic radicals can replace the organic radicals in the 
reacting materials of the basic patent. Seven examples 
are presented; the products are synthetic rubber, paper- 
like material, knife handles, buttons, billiard balls, phono- 
graph records, artificial leather, linoleum, fountain pen 
holders, and drinking cups. 

The applications for patent in 1929 begin with one (41) 
covering a process for the preparation of formed articles 
of synthetic resins by the spray process. The inventor 
states that by the method of metal spray-casting, polyvinyl] 
compounds, such as polystyrol, can economically replace 
the gelatinized cellulose esters which are now used for 
this purpose. The polyvinyl compounds are sprayable and 
possess desirable thermoplastic properties. 

Synthetic materials with desirable properties are ob- 
tained by forming mixed polymerizates of acrylic acid 
or its derivatives, such as esters, with phthalic esters as 
plasticizers, according to the inventors of patent (42). 

The next patent (43) covers the condensation of poly- 
vinyl alcohols with aliphatic aldehydes characterized in 
that the condensation is carried out in aqueous solution 
of strongly acid electrolytes. 

Citing Austrian patent No. 112,645,° patent (44) states 
that the rubbery material formed according to that patent 
may be dissolved in carbon disulphide. When this solu- 
tion is mixed with latex, a material is produced that will 
bond natural rubber to the artificial product. 
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A Scrap 
Rubber 
Dealer's 
Viewpoint 


A. Schulman' 





NDER the pressure of the defense program and 

restricted consumption of crude rubber, reclaimed 

rubber consumption is rapidly increasing in rela- 
tion to crude rubber consumed. In January of this year, 
reclaim consumption amounted to 28.7% of crude, but in 
September it had risen to 44.8%. This percentage figure 
can be expected to move higher, to 50% or above, as the 
full impact of crude restriction is felt later this year. 
Reclaim, the traditional conservation material for the rub- 
ber industry, is today preventing serious curtailment of 
production in many units of the industry, units which 
otherwise might have been dealt a crippling blow by crude 
restrictions. 

But beyond this, reclaim should be regarded as a vital 
element in our, rubber conservation program, and to meet 
any eventuality both industry and government should con- 
sider means of increasing the nation’s backlog of reclaim 
and of scrap rubber, the basic raw material for the re- 
claimer. Under a 24-hour seven-day operating schedule, 
present reclaim plants, consisting of eight major plants 
and some 24 smaller units. can produce 300,000 long tons 
annually. Operations are approaching this level, but 
maximum production with existing facilities should be the 
goal. Further production increases could be achieved by 
eliminating many of the special reclaiming grades now 
tailor-made for certain compounding operations. — Still 
greater amounts would result from curtailing the refining 
operation to some extent. While this would lower the 
quality proportionately, there may be certain applications 
where such a procedure would be justified. 

Vital to the production of reclaim is an adequate sup- 
ply of scrap rubber. Officials of the Office of Production 
Management had considered a nation-wide scrap rubber 
collection campaign similar to the aluminum campaign 
waged recently. It was finally decided, however, not to 
go through with the program because the existing dealers 
and their subsidiaries had a highly efficient system of 
scrap rubber collection already set up and functioning. 

We have been using in the past 10 years only about 35% 
of the scrap rubber available. A large portion of the un- 
used 65% has been destroyed as junk. But now that con- 
servation of our entire rubber supply is vitally important 
to our national safety, the public should be taught that all 
rubber scrap, our potential reclaim supply, is valuable and 
should be saved—not destroved. 

Because water gets into tire casings stored outdoors and 
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sometimes forms a mosquito-breeding place, some cities 
have required that scrap rubber be burned. In other cities, 
too far from reclaim plants for economical freight rates, 
thousands of tons of scrap have been burned. Even in 
communities relatively close to reclaiming centers, 
rubber scrap piles have been limited to old tires and tubes 
from which dealers secured the preferred grades, with the 
remainder being discarded. Other articles into which 
manufacturers have incorporated large percentages of 
crude rubber have been junked because reclaiming this 
rubber was too costly or cumbersome a process. 

The days of waste are over! We must start saving thou- 
sands of old rubber articles—discarded garden hose, rub- 
ber from auto windshields, hot water bottles, tire beads 
which make up some 20% of a tire’s weight, rubber 
gloves, sink mats, rubber toys, and a host of mechanical 
goods items. 

In a nation of our geographical size, the task of 
maintaining a steady flow of thousands of tons of scrap 
rubber monthly to our reclaiming plants is not an easy one. 
It requires the competence and experience of the men 
who have been serving our reclaim industry for many 
vears—the scrap rubber dealers. And the job of build- 
ing up an emergency scrap rubber stockpile, quickly and 
efficiently, should be entrusted to these same men. 

A brief outline of the dealer’s function may serve to 
explain the necessity of experience in this type of work. 
To be assured of a steady supply of all grades and types 
of scrap, dealers must maintain constant contact with 
thousands of collectors operating in widely scattered 
communities throughout the country. The scrap rubber 
comes to the dealer in box car loads, all grades and 
types thrown in together, and is sorted by expert work- 
men in processing warehouses into the various classifica- 
tions used by the reclaimers. In addition to grading the 
scrap, the dealer further sorts it for gravity, for uniform 
color, for size, and even for the type of compound used 
in the original article. Batteries of splitters separate the 
tires into various peels and carcass sections to give the 
reclaimer his exact requirements. For example, some re- 
claimers use only the tread stock of the scrap tire; while 
others want only gray or white carcass material and are 
not interested in the rest of the tire. 

So much for the physical collection and preparation of 
scrap. What about the economic side of this picture’ 
In the first place the scrap dealer has been a stabilizing 
influence on the market for many years. He is a constant 
buyer in the face of any and all conditions, purchas- 
ing and selling his scrap at a fairly level price, and be- 
cause of this policy the reclaimer has been assured 
of a relatively stable price structure and has been pro- 
tected against a corner in the market in times of great 
demand. Successful efforts have been made to keep ship- 
ping costs down and to prevent shortages of scrap in any 
particular locality. 

The dealers in scrap rubber, morcover, are the direct 
means of keeping thousands of smaller dealers or collec- 
tors throughout the country in business. The dealer as- 
sures them of a constant market, pays them promptly or 
receipt of shipments to provide new capital for further 
collections, and informs them of changes in market con- 
ditions. In addition, the dealer teaches these small opera- 
tors how to buy advantageously and how to sort and pack 
scrap rubber properly. 

From this brief outline it is obvious that the problem of 
feeding the hungry maws of our reclaiming plants is not 
a simple one, but is a task that shouid be entrusted to 
experienced hands. Conservation of crude rubber is im- 
perative. Important, too, is the rapid accumulation of large 
reserves of scrap rubber and reclaim. 
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After December—What? 


present rubber conservation program has been 
well enough to permit a substantial in 
from 339,108 


toning 
ean our stocks of crude rubber 
if June to 473,684 at the end of Septem 
further relaxation in allocations during the 
bring us 


this should 


» 600,000-ton level, or near the original 


vear 
it may be considered as being 
will be 


rubber conservation program for the early 


] 


this objective revised upward. 


1942 to replace the current plan which expires at 


end of this vear is now under construction. 

Just what form the 1942 conservation plan will take 

not known, but under the new organizational set-up 
in the Rubber and Rubber Products Branch of the OPM 
(reported elsewhere in this issue) provision 1s made for 
consideration of such measures as simplification, retread- 
ing, and product control, as well as direct allocation. 
This column has previously urged that manufacturers 
adopt simplification and retreading programs in the 1n- 
terest of conservation. These programs, however, al- 
though of vital importance, must now be considered as 
being supplementary to the main curtailment plan. 

It would appear that a choice will have to be made be- 
tween the present method of arbitrarily fixing the total 
permissible consumption and a system of product control 
whereby the maximum permissible crude rubber conteni 
of each product would be fixed. This latter system would 
have as a necessary corollary the restriction of quantity 
output in each line as determined in the light of the 
best interests of the country. 

A system of product control would seem to have a 
sounder technical basis than that of the present plan. The 
arbitrary curtailment now in effect in some cases might 
tend to cut rubber content to the point where performance 
in service would be seriously impaired, and in other cases 
might permit a higher rubber content than is justified. 

The rubber manufacturer, who has for many vears been 
able to buy all the rubber he wanted at a relatively low 


price, has centered his development efforts on impreving 


quality regardless of rubber content. Quality has been 


d tremendously, and many thousands of tons of 


Miprove 
crude rubber have been saved through longer service life. 
But, we believe, the resourcefulness of the rubber tech- 


lovist is such that he can maintain the service life of 


products at their present level and yet reduce their 
r content appreciably. Perhaps. in some cases, ten- 
sile strength or other physical properties are higher than 
they need be for the intended service. 

This concept of restriction by individual product con- 
new. 


trol is not 


It was put in effect in Nazi Germany 


with reportedly good results. We believe that the plan 


can be carried out with still greater success in this country. 


A Costly Lesson 


He loss of 15,850 long tons of government rubber 
in the Firestone fire last month at Fall River was 
~a-serious blow to the nation’s effort to accumulate a 
reserve supply of crude rubber. On the basis of 22M%¢ 
per pound, this rubber was worth nearly $8,000,000, but 
the economic loss, great as it is, does not present a true 
picture of what this destruction means to our national 
What could have been done with this 


defense effort. 


vast store of rubber? For example, it could have been 
used to produce more than three million tires of the 
standard 6.00 by 16, four-ply type; it would have made 
possible the insulation of more than two million miles of 


We 


might go even further; the government rubber destroyed 


size 14 wire (5/64-inch wall and 30% compound). 


was nearly equal to the total amount of rubber consumed 
(15,970 tons) for boots and shoes during 1939, and con- 
siderably above that consumed (14,021 tons) during 1939 
for the entire state of New Jersey. Also total shipments 


of crude rubber from Liberia, home of the Firestone 
plantations, were only 7,223 long tons in 1940, or less 
than half of the amount of rubber burned. These figures . 
all illustrate that the amount of rubber involved was sig- 
nificant, that the loss was substantial—in fact a tragedy. 
The first obvious lesson learned from this disaster is 
that the quantity of rubber stored in one location or 
We believe it is the 


duty of the Rubber Reserve Co. and of the government to 


huilding should not be excessive. 
find suitable storage facilities for its vast quantities of 
rubber, broken down into relatively small amounts and 
And this should be 
Further than 


stored in relatively safe locations. 
done—no matter what effort is required. 
this, individual factories should look to their own storage 
oi crude rubber. Perhaps it is all stored in one vulnerable 
location—ready to be destroyed overnight. 

the that 
3ut it might well have been— 


All announcements on fire indicated it was 
not caused by sabotage. 
end other similar stores of rubber might be the target 
of saboteurs. The publicity gained by this event might 
lead to attempts to sabotage our defense etfort by de- 
stroving other stores of rubber by fire. The warning 
here ts obvious. 

Another lesson that should be learned, or in some in- 
stances re-learned, is that rubber is an extremely inflam- 
mable hydrocarbon—a dangerous fire hazard. In_ this 
respect rubber is even more vulnerable than ordinary fuel 
oil. The value of emplove education on this point cannot 
be overemphasized. 

To avert costly repetitions of such an occurrence, all 
those responsible for the safe storage of any rubber, gov- 
ernment or industry-owned stocks, should thoroughly 
understand how to fight a rubber fire-—and be assured that 
the proper fire-fighting equipment is on hand. 

Beyond ample protection in the plant, assurances should 
he had that the fire fighting equipment of the community 
is sufficiently adequate to cope with a fire of this type. 
it should not be difficult now to convince fire officials of 


the seriousness of this hazard. 
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Standardization 
of Type Is a 
Prerequisite to 
Higher Loading 


The domestic colloid Micronex 
Kama -teleliamehZel (ele) i= 


AUat-Mluil oXelac-to Mae) itelle Mage lel-maUlo)ol-13 
is in limited supply 
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essa’ cf tread rubber is obviously d 
rubber conservation. 





however, a number of points to 
lem. Employment of softer forms of ¢ 
the first thought in this connection. - 
ratios are advanced from 50 to 55 
avoid undue increase of stiffness in 
Carbon blacks harsher than t 
be dismissed from consideration. 
smoother extrusion and better all-ar 
the average tread carbon. Broadly : 
be used with standard Micronex than 
types of reinforcing black. 
A serious obstacle to higher black 
by variability in any given type 
ratio—the more essential is the 
uniformity. 
While standard Micronex would 
thought of on the basis of these 
had for the entire compounding and 
plant. Other types of Micronex are avai 
compounding leeway in special instances. 
Our Technical Service Department will 
regard to the special needs of each individual 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Rubber Division, A. C. S., Activities 


Dispersions Discussed at Buffalo Group Meeting 


[DISPERSION of rubber, natural and 
synthetic, was discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Buffalo Group, Rubber Divi- 
sion, A, C. S:, held ‘on October 3, at 
the Hotel Lenox, Buffalo, N. Y., with 
43 members and guests in attendance. 
R. E. Nelson, of the Naugatuck Chemi- 
cal Division of United States Rubber 
Co., presented a paper on “Rubber Dis- 
persions”; while Benton Dales, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., spoke on 
“Present Applications of Neoprene La- 
tices. ° 

Mr. Nelson, 
the characteristics of 
fuged, creamed, and evaporated 
went into a discussion of artificial latices 
made by redispersing solid rubber. The 
speaker pointed out that the first dis- 
persions, made in 1922, were crude and 
uncertain, but further technical develop- 
ment resulted in better dispersions, using 
fixed rosin or oleate soaps. The most 
recent development, according to Mr. 
Nelson; is the use of volatile bases, as 
in ammonia soaps, which disappear trom 
the film, leaving essentially the base 
stock; such dispersions are fast setting 
and water resistant. Crude rubber dis- 
persions, it was pointed out, possess the 
advantage that all materials designed to 
react in the rubber (antioxidants, ac- 
celerators, plasticizers, etc.) can be added 
to the rubber on the mill to assure in- 
timate contact; while other materials 
such as fillers, sulphur, and zine oxide 
can be added during dispersion. 

In referring to rubber quality, Mr. 
Nelson spoke of the high tensile strength 
(up to 6,000 pounds per square inch) 
and high modulus produced from natural 
latex films, but he also pointed out that 
these values are often in excess of what 
is needed or desired. On the other 
hand it was held that films from crude 
rubber dispersions are of lower tensile 
strength (up to 4,000 pounds per square 
inch) and lower modulus, and by the 
proper degree of breakdown of the crude 
rubber, dispersions can be produced 
which overcome the objections to latex 
in connection with such products as 
soft sheeting, laminations which handle 
and drape easily, balloons which are 
easy to inflate, and surgeon’s gloves. 
Reclaimed dispersions, according to the 
speaker, yield soft films of low modulus, 
with tensiles up to 1,500 pounds per 
square inch, and such dispersions are 
used in sizing and saturation work; in 
certain adhesive applications such as 
shoe doubling; and for non-skid coat- 
ings on carpets. In conclusion, Mr. Nel- 
son pointed out that it was significant 
that industries other than the rubber 


briefly 
centri- 
latices, 


reviewing 
normal, 


after 


1For further data on neoprene latex see Inp1a 
Rupper WorRLD, April 1, 1940, pp. 43-45. 


industry have made the most progres- 
sive use of rubber suspensions. 

In his talk on neoprene latices’ 
Dales discussed the 
istics of these dispersions: 
cle size, high specific gravity, and re- 
sistance to the action of oxygen, heat, 
sunlight, and oil. He then spoke of 
stability, pointing out that neoprene la- 
tex becomes unstable after a 
hydrogen chloride is evolved and the pH 
of the latex decreases. Despite this, Mr. 
Dales held, the present latices are rela- 
tively quite stable, but should be com- 
pounded within six months from the 
date of manufacture. 


Mr. 
general character- 
small parti 


time; 


In regard to recent compounding de- 
been learned that 
fine 


velopments, it has 
semi-reenforcing blacks and certain 
calcium carbonates improve the tear re- 
sistance; while certain petroleum deriva- 
tives (Sunaptic acid) improve the feel 
and appearance of films. Pine oil emul- 
sion or alcohol may be used to expedite 
the passage of bubbles to the surfaces 
of mixes, it was disclosed; while water 
absorption has been reduced to 8% by 
use of certain petroleum derivatives and 
a total of 45% on the neoprene of such 
ingredients as lithopone, whiting, and 
carbon black. In Mr. Dales 
showed some of the products which are 
consuming 35,000 to 50,000 pounds of 
neoprene latex monthly: gloves, gaskets, 
impregnated cloth, belting, fire-resisting 
sponge, tank and pipe linings, cut and 
round thread, plating racks, etc. 


conclusion 


Boston Group Hears Hauser on Rubber Situation 


ITH 146 members and guests pres- 
ent, the fall meeting of the Boston 
Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., was 
held at the University Club, Boston, 
Mass., on October 3. The two speakers 
for the occasion were Ernst A. Hauser, 
associate professor of chemical engineer- 
ing, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who discussed “Pertinent Facts 
Imported, Home Grown, and 
Home Made _ Rubber,’ and_ Cedric 
Foster, war correspondent and news 
commentator of the Mutual Network, 
who talked on the current war with 
emphasis on the Russian campaign. At 
the meeting, Harold S. Liddick, chair- 
man, announced the following nominat- 
ing committee: J. C. Walton, Emil Kris- 
mann, and G. W. Smith. Officers are to 
be elected at the meeting of the Group 
on December 12 at the University Club, 
when the Farrel-Birmingham Co.’s mo- 
tion pictures will be shown. It was also 
announced that the name of Vansul, 
Inc., had been omitted in the list of con- 
tributers at the outing last summer. 
Prefacing his remarks by revealing 
President Roosevelt’s recent announce- 
ment of this country’s determination to 
keep the sea lanes free for United States 
shipping, Dr. Hauser presented a pic- 
ture of the current crude rubber statis- 
tical position and then went on to dis- 
cuss the possibilities of reclaiming syn- 
thetic rubber, and guayule in our rubber 
conservation program. The speaker 
urged that the following measures be 
taken: work toward a crude rubber re- 
serve that will take care of two years’ 
consumption; expand reclaiming capac- 
ity; maintain and support the production 
of those synthetic rubbers whose proper- 
ties are desirable for special purposes, 
but avoid overexpansion of this indus- 
try; and support legislation that will 
permit the planting of reasonable 
acreages of guayule. 


Also plans should 
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about 


be worked out now, according to Dr. 
Hauser, in regard to permissible stand- 
ard compounding formulations for 
various” rubber which would 
stipulate the amount of crude rubber, re- 
claim, and synthetics to be used and 
which would be put into effect in the 
event of a serious curtailment of our 
rubber shipments. 

The speaker pointed out that reclaim 
can be stored for long periods under 
appropriate conditions, but emphasized 
that reclaim would provide only a tem- 
porary stop-gap in an 
cause rubber cannot be repeatedly re- 
claimed without seriously impairing its 
properties. Dr. Hauser also foresaw the 
possibility of developing a reclaim with 
properties that would make it competi- 
tive with synthetic rubber and said that 
a high-quality reclaim can now be made 
from any synthetic rubber, which is 
compatible with natural rubber or any 
synthetic rubber. But it was pointed out 
that in this process it is not necessary to 
separate the various synthetic rubbers 
before reclaiming. 

In speaking of guayule rubber Dr. 
Hauser pointed out that this rubber was 
not so fully polymerized as Hevea rub- 
ber, but means had been found to con- 
tinue the polymerization to give a 
comparable product. In a test compound 
using Hevea rubber, a tensile strength 
of 3,600 pounds per square inch was ob- 
tained; while deresinated guayule in the 
same compound gave a tensile of only 
2,800 pounds per square inch. However, 
when the guayule was further polymer- 
ized by an inexpensive method, a tensile 
strength of 4,500 pounds per square inch 
was obtained. In this connection Dr. 
Hauser pointed out the tremendous pos- 
sibilities in the field of high polymer 
research—research that would be aimed 
at improving the properties of Hevea 
rubber, guayule, and reclaim. 


goods, 


emergency be- 
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Los Angeles Group 
seventy-secs nd meeting of the 


| ie 
Los Angeles Group, Rubber Divi- 


sion, A. C. S., was held at the Hotei 
Mavfair, Ios Angeles, Calif., on Octo 
ber 7 with 120 members and. guests 


present. The meeting was sponsored by 


the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., wit! 
Mr. Mayo, general manager of the Pa- 
cific Coast Goodyear factory presiding 
One of the two speakers, J. Douglas 
Wilson, superintendent of national de- 
fense training in the Los Angeles public 
schools, outlined the part the schools are 
playing in training men for special de- 
fense work. The other speaker, Prince 
Andrei Lobanoy-Bostovsky, professor ot 
history at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, gave an interesting talk 


on “History in the Making.” 

The door prizes and special prize wert 
donated by Goodyear. The 
portable radio, went to R. E. Olds (Olds 


latter, a 


Alloy); while door prizes, Airfoam 
cushions, were won by Fred Wagner 
(U. S. Rubber), H. L. Oak (United 
Color & Pigment), and Bill Haney 
(Kirkhill Rubber) 


Contest Papers, Farrel Movies 

Feature New York Group Meeting 
TA New York 
Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., 

on October 17, at the clubrooms of the 


1 


+ +} 
t 


meeting of tl 


Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion, 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y., 233 
members and guests heard the three 
prize-winning papers of the Group's 


Contest and saw the Farrel 
motion pictures, 
“Robots and 
Room of the 


1941 Essay 
Birmingham 
“Rubber at the 

Rubber”, and the 
Future’. Booklets, 
ticles on modern and 
processing methods which were reprint- 
ed from INpIA Rupper Worn, were dis 
Farrel-Birmingham at the 


Co.'s 
Rouge”, 
“Mill 
containing three ar- 


future rubber 


tributed by 
meeting. 
The first prize-winning paper, “Eco 
nomics of the Use of Neoprene Re- 
claim”, by D. F. Fraser, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., is presented 
elsewhere in this issue; while the third 
paper, “Cold Vulcanization of Rubber 
under Stress”, by A. W. Beucker, Man- 
hattan Rubber Mfg. Division, Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., will be present- 
ed in the December 1 issue of JNpIA 
RuspspeR Wor_tp. The second prize-win- 
ning paper, “Manometric Test for Oxy- 
gen Absorption by Vulcanized Rubber”, 
by R. H. Johnson, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
Inc., is discussed below. Three other 
papers received honorable mention in the 
contest: “Tri-Linear Compounding”, by 
D. B. Forman, du Pont; “Accelerators 
for Latex; Water Soluble vs. Water In- 


soluble”, H. H. Abernathy, du Pont; 
and “Conservation of Rubber Latex”, 
R. O. Babbitt, Vanderbilt Co. Judges 


of the contest were: H. L. Fisher, U. S. 


Industrial Alcohol Co.; C. R. Haynes, 
Binney & Smith Co.; and W. C. Geer. 
In Mr. Johnson’s paper, which cites 


the work of C. Dufraisse in this field, a 
description of a manometric apparatus 
and method for determining the rate of 


oxygen absorption by rubber were pre- 
sented. Test data for four different com- 
pounds were shown and compared with 
data from the oxygen bomb aging test 
Curves plotted 
methods fell 


on the same compounds. 
for the two different test 
in the same relative position, with differ- 
showing up to a greater degree 
in the case of the oxygen absorption 
method. After pointing out that the new 
manometric method required about two 
four days to two weeks 


ences 


hours against 
for the oxygen bomb method, the speak- 
er concluded that the rate of oxygen 
absorption test by the manometric meth- 
od provided a convenient and rapid 
means for determining the aging char 
acteristics of a rubber compound. 

The annual Christmas party of the 
New York Group will be held Friday, 
December 12. As usual, tickets for non- 
members will cost more than those for 
members. No dues tor 1941 will be ac- 
cepted after December 1. 

Election of officers will also take place 
meeting 


at the December 


Chicago Group Plans 
Busy Winter Season 

WO motion pictures, “Robots 

Rubber’ and “Rubber at the Rouge,” 
were shown by Andrew Hale, of the 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., at a meet- 
of 275 members and guests of the 
Chicago Group, Rubber — Division, 
A. C. S., in the Casino Ballroom of the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on Octo- 
ber 10. The following members 
and attended a football 

Arrangements are now being made 
for the combined dinner-dance and 
Christmas card party which the group 
will hold December 19 in the Gold Ball- 


and 


me 


day 


guests game. 


room of the Congress Hotel. The Chi- 
cago Group will present its own or- 
chestra with a complete show during 


the dinner. Bruce Hubbard is chairman 


of the affair. 


A. A. Somerville, vice president of 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., will present a 
paper entitled “Sunlight Aging Tests” 
at the next technical meeting of the 


Group, scheduled for February 5, 1942. 
The following is a list of contributors 
to the Group’s successful golf outing on 
September 20: 
Arden, L. Albert & Son, American 
jinney & Smith Co., Godfrey 
L. Cabot, Inc., Dearborn Chemical Co., E , 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co., Inc., French Oil Machinery Co., Gen- 
seke Bros., Herron & Meyers, Holmes Bros., In- 
ternational Smelting Co., Kraft Chemical Co., 
George S. Mepham Corp., H. Muehlstein & Co., 
Inc., Monsanto Chemical Co., Maywood Mold & 
Machine Co., idwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of United States 
Rubber Co., New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., Phila- 
delphia Rubber Works Co., Stewart Bolling & 
Co., Inc., A. 


Percy H. 
Zine Sales Co., 


peer, Inc., Xylos Rubber Co. 


Bolton S.C.I. Medalist 
HE Chemical Industry Medal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry will be 
given to Elmer K. Bolton, chemical 
director of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., at a joint 


meeting of the American Section, S. ( 





India Rubber World 


I., the New York Section, A. C. S., and 
the New York Section of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers on No- 
vember 7 at 8:00 p.m. at The Chemists’ 
Club, 52 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
C. M. A. Stine, vice president of the 
du Pont company, will speak on the 
personal side of the medallist’s life, and 
Professor Roger Adams, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, will speak on the tech- 
nical accomplishments of the medallist. 
Dr. Bolton will give an address on “The 
Development of Nylon.” He was inti- 
mately associated with the research 
leading to the development of neoprene 
and nylon. The medal is awarded for 
valuable application of chemical research 


to industry. 


Nominations Due for Charles 
Goodyear Lecturer 
1941, is the 


_* NOVEMBER 15, 
deadline for submitting names for 


the Charles Goodyear Lecturer, R. H. 
Gerke, chairman of the Charles Good- 
vear Lecture Committee, is urging all 
members of the Rubber Division, A. C. 
S., to send in at once their nominations 
to H. I. Cramer, secretary of the Divi- 
sion, c/o Sharples Chemicals, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. The Committee is very 
anxious to select the lecturer, 
who is scheduled to present his lecture 
at the fall meeting, 1942, of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. Nominations 
should be accompanied by a statement 
setting forth the qualifications of the 
nominee with specific reference to the 
research on which the nomination is 
There should be seven copies. 


second 


based. 


Address by Dr. Fisher on 
Natural and Synthetic Rubber 

N NOVEMBER 13, Harry L. Fish- 

er, of U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., 
Stamford, Conn., will discuss “Natural 
and Synthetic Rubbers” before the North- 
eastern Section, A. C. S., which will 
meet at Huntington Hall, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. Also on the program is a motion 
picture showing rubber processing at the 
Ford tire plant. 





John Ball Addresses 
Ontario Section 
THE Ontario Rubber Section of the 

Canadian Chemical Association met 
October 16 at the University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont., with -Norman_ Grace, 
chairman, presiding and 62 members and 
guests in attendance. The speaker was 
John M. Ball, of R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
New York, N. Y., who presented a 
paper on “The Effect of Temperature on 
the Sunlight Deterioration of a Rubber 
Compound”, a short abstract of which 
appears below. 

It is thought this subject may be in- 
teresting to compounders because rubber 
goods in service are frequently subjected 
to sunlight over a fairly wide tempera- 
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ture range, and there are apparently 
very few references or comments in the 
literature on this subject. The study was 
made at four different temperatures, 
namely —30° C., --20° C., 70° C., and 
100° C. — on thin dumbbell test speci- 
mens of one compound at one cure. 
There were two exposure periods: 
namely, four and seven hours in sun- 
light, on the roof of the Vanderbilt 
Laboratory in boxes” provided with 
cooling or heating coils. Tensile tests 
were made before and after the two ex- 
posure periods, and a full set of control 
samples kept in the dark at each tem- 
perature was also tested. The net effect 
of sunlight is the difference between the 
total or overall change in_ tensile 
strength and any change that may have 
occurred in the control samples kept in 
the dark. Sunlight does have an effect 
at all the temperatures studied, and the 
effect increases with increasing tempera- 
tures up to 70° C. The effect at 70° C. 
is about twice that at 20° C. 

The November meeting will be = in 
Kitchener, November 14, at the Walper 
House, when W. B. Wiegand, of Cc- 
lumbian Carbon Co., New York, will 
address the gathering. 





Polyvinyl Resins 

N <A. paper before the Toronto 

Section, Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, on “Recent Developments at 
Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd.",! G. O. 
Morrison gave some interesting informa- 
tion on the polyvinyl acetate resins and 
hydrolysis products now produced on a 
large scale by Shawinigan. The impor- 
tant group of polyvinyl acetate resins, 
known as Gelvas, is produced from 
acetic acid with the aid of a mercury 
catalyst, and the process has been so 
improved that the vields of vinyl acetate, 
which at first were very small, are now 
80% on the acetic acid reacted. 

Another main group, the so-called 
Solvars, are products of hydrolysis of 
the polyvinyl acetates; while a_ third 
main group is that of the polyvinyl 
acetal resins. The latter, it is claimed, 
were discovered by Shawinigan long 
before anything on these resins had been 
published elsewhere. The polyvinyl 
acetal resins now in production include 
Formvars, Alvars, and Butvars, which 
are produced by combining acetate 
hydrolysis products, respectively, with 
formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, and _ bu- 
tvraldehyde. An extremely large variety 
of resins can be produced from a single 
Gelva, it is explained. 

Concerning the uses of the different 
products, the Gelvas serve as lacquers, 
adhesives, coatings, impregnations, and 
as base for chewing gum. Solvars are 
most suitable for film forming and sizing 
materials and emulsifying agents, as well 
as for adhesives and coatings; while 
Formvars are employed not only for 
lacquers, coatings and impregnations, 
but also in molding, as interlayer in 
safety glass, wire enamel, sheets, and 
plastics. 


1 Chemistry and Industry, 60, 387 (1941). 
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Carman Addresses Detroit Group on Synthetic Rubber 


and Priorities 
A' THE October 3 meeting of the 
Detroit Rubber & Plastic Group, 
held at the Detroit-Leland Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich., the principal speaker was 
Frank Carman, of the Synthetic Rubber 
Section, Chemicals and Allied Products 
Branch, Office of Production Manage- 
ment. Also on the program were the 
two motion pictures of Farrel-Birming- 
ham & Co., Inc., presented by Andrew 
Hale. A résumé of Mr. Carman’s talk 
iollows. 

Mr. Carman, after giving a picture of 
priority control in general, pointed out 
that early in 1941 there was an acute 
shortage of synthetic rubber that made 
mandatory control and industry-wide 
allocation necessary. From data obtained 
through a questionnaire, production is 
classified as defense, non-defense, and 
indeterminable or indirect defense, with 
all allocations of synthetic rubber by 
product. The problem of classifying the 
various products was emphasized, and 
a number of examples were cited to 
show how an individual product was 
given preference over another type of 
product based on relative importance. 

The speaker went on to say that syn- 
thetic rubber now plays a major role in 
defense, estimating that 78% of the 
present supply is used in this manner 
with approximately 60% of all defense 
allocations entering into the aircraft 
classification. Volume uses cited were: 
bullet-proof tank linings, fuel and oil 
line hose for aircraft, general oil and 
gasoline hose for the Navy, wire and 
cable for marine and aircraft use, gas- 
proof clothing and fabric treatment in 
general, barrage balloons, aircraft 
molded parts, cement, packing and 
gaskets, steel mill rolls, and protective 
coating for steel mill equipment. 

It was estimated that there will be 
25,000,000 pounds of synthetic rubber 
produced during 1941, with 48,000,000 
and 70,000,000 pounds forecast for 1942 
and 1943, respectively. Stocks on 
September 1, 1941, were reported to be 
about one month’s supply, and it was 
believed that existing plants and projects 
now under way will have sufficient 
capacity for all military, indirect, de- 
fense, and civilian requirements. The 
total requirements for 1941, military and 
essential civilian, were estimated at 
roughly 22,000,000 pounds. Remarks uy 
to this point were confined to the oil- 
resistant types of synthetic rubber. 

In speaking of the general-purpose 
synthetics to be produced in four gov- 
ernment plants, Mr. Carman had this 
to say: “Early in 1943 these plants 
should be in production with an annual 
capacity of 89,000,000 pounds. The tire 
companies will be expected to use this 
rubber, and some definite educational 
program for its use probably will be 
set up in the near future. New manu- 
facturing capacity will be required for 
approximately 35,000 tons of butadiene 
and 13,000 tons of styrene per year as 
raw material for the general purpose 
rubber. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. is now negotiating for the con- 


struction of these units.” 

Construction of a “butyl rubber” plant 
with an annual capacity of 4,800 tons 
should be started within the next few 
months, according to the speaker. The 
plasticized polyvinyl chloride and vinyl 
chloride-acetate copolymer resins, Mr. 
Carman pointed out, are used for de- 
fense with large amounts for wire in- 
sulation and sheathing and for coating 
fabrics. Production of these resins for 
1941 is estimated at 9,400,000 pounds, 
with 23,000,000 pounds forecast for 1942; 
these amounts represent about 15,000,- 
000 and 40,000,000 pounds, respectively, 
when plasticized. It was noted that 
plasticized resin production forecast for 
1942 is greater than total synthetic rub 
ber production in 1941. 

It was reported that, because the 
supply of certain grades of synthetics 
was critical, the Materials Divisions of 
the Army Air Corps, the Navy Aero- 
nautical Section, and the Bureau of 
Ships, together with the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association Technical Com 
mittee did excellent. work in changing 
specifications to allow the use. of 
alternate grades. In this connection it 
was pointed out that intense compound 
ing research can often overcome differ 
ences in the properties of the various 
synthetics. Mr. Carman expressed the 
belief that the curtailment of certain 
synthetic rubber product lines will be 
over during the first quarter of 1942, and 
said that the OPM sincerely hopes that 
priority restrictions on synthetic rubber 
can be lifted in the near future 





Mold and Mandrel Lubricant 
OLITE, a concentrated mold and 
mandrel lubricant, is not a metallic 

fatty acid combination, but an ester 

solution that, in addition to simplifying 
the removal of cured rubber from molds, 
imparts a transparent satin-like finish to 
the surface of the goods, according to 

the manufacturer, The Beacon Co., 89 

3ickford St., Boston, Mass. Non-toxic, 

non-tacky, and odorless, Colite is diluted 
with eight parts of water when used as 

a general mold lubricant. 





Activating Mineral Filler 

X MINERALITE, a finely wet- 

ground, white muscovite with a spe- 
cific gravity of 2.26 is claimed to mani- 
fest both activating and _ accelerating 
properties in most types of rubber com- 
pounds. Because of this, the zinc oxide 
content may reportedly be reduced to 
1% or 1.5% on the rubber, and the ac- 
celerator content may also be lowered. 

It is further claimed that Mineralite 
may be used advantageously as a sub- 
stitute for other mineral fillers and that 
it may readily be incorporated in all 
kinds of synthetic rubbers. A product 
of Mineral Mining Corp., Mineralite is 
distributed by Mineralite Sales Corp. 











New Machines and Appliances 





McNeil Inner Tube Press 


Giant Vulcanizing Press 
for Inner Tubes 
HAT is believed by the 


turer to be the largest individual 


manutac- 


inner tube vulcanizing press ever built 
is shown here. The press is known as 
Model No. 500-85-30; this number indi- 


cates that the press will withstand 500,- 


000 pounds total internal pressure, is 
85 inches wide between the side arms, 
and will accommodate a mold with a 


maximum overall outside thickness of 30 
inches. The maximum size of tube mold 
cavity which can be used in the press 1s 
22 cross-sectional width and 
76 inches diameter. The press 
features an upper platen, adjustable by 
means of a motor drive to accommo- 
date various mold thicknesses; this inno- 
greatly simplify and 


22 inches in 
outside 


vation is said to 
speed the mold changing operation. 
The mold shown in the press is for 
curing 24.00 by 
large earth-moving equipment, and the 
weight of the vulcanizer, together with 


32 inner tubes used on 


this mold, is approximately 37,000 
pounds. In the illustration the low and 
accessible position of the front end of 
the mold can be noted. The McNeil 
Machine and Engineering Co., Ak- 
ron, O 


Nylon Bristles Used in Brushes 
For Rubber Manufacturing 
Neos bristles, which for industrial 
I reportedly have outworn 
natural bristles by from two to four 
times, are now utilized in a line of 
brushes which may be employed in rub- 
ber manufacturing for rolling the beads 


yrushes 


or reenforcements on openings of rub- 
ber products, for stripping the finished 
product from its form or mold, and for 
applying glycerine to the form or mold 
to prevent the rubber from adhering. 
Nylon bristles, which are manufactured 
in mechanically controlled diameters, re- 
main firm when moist and dry rapidly, 
The nylon used in the 


it is claimed. 


brushes, which are manutactured by The 
Herold Mtg. Co., is produced by F. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., Ar- 
lington, N. J. 


Quickly Detachable Sheaves 
For V-Belt Drives 
ACH sheave unit of the Q-D V-belt 
driver sheave, said to be suitable for 
quick mounting of sheave to shaft and 
dismounting from shaft, consists of two 
parts, a longitudinally-split or clamp hub 
and a V-grooved rim. The hub is 
clamped to the shaft by a cap-screw in 
its flange and is securely fastened by a 


standard keyway. The rim is_ taper- 
fitted to the hub and is fastened with 
three draw bolts. To remove the rim, 


the draw bolts are withdrawn, and two 
of them are inserted into holes so tapped 
in the rim that the bolts act as jamb 
screws and bear against the hub, forcing 
the rim off the taper without disturbing 
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Q-D V-Belt Driver Sheave 


the position of the hub. Worthington 


Pump & Machinery Corp. 


Pinhole Detector 


A PINHOLE detector, designed spe- 
cifically for 


detecting pinholes in 
steel strips, would be applicable to 
opaque or nearly opaque sheets of rub- 
ber with some slight engineering modi- 
fications, according to Westinghouse en- 
gineers. As the device operates by 
photo-electric principles, a thin latex 
sheet would probably transmit so much 
light that the increased light passed by 
a small hole would not be large enough 
to provide sensitive operation. Also the 
application of the device to rubber 
sheeting would depend somewhat on the 
size of hole to be detected. 

Capable of detecting holes 1/64-inch 
and smaller in diameter in tin mill strip 
traveling at speeds of 100 to 1,600 feet 
per minute, the hole detector consists of 
a light source, a photo-tube housing, and 
a control unit. The light source is 
mounted above the strip and provides 
intense illumination over the full width 
of the strip. The photo-tubes are con- 
tained in a heavy, dust-tight, welded 
sheet housing which may be mounted 
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directly on the mill structure under- 
neath the strip with the distance from 
sheet to the top of the shutter guide on 
the housing maintained at about one- 
half inch. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Go. 


New Atlas Twin-Arc 
Weather-Ometer 

HE new Atlas Twin-Arc Weather- 

Ometer has been developed to meet 
the need of an apparatus that will pro- 
vide more greatly accelerated test re- 
sults in duplicating outdoor weather 
than previous equipment of this type, ac- 
cording to the maker. The new Weather- 
Ometer, which requires no operator at- 
tention except inspection of samples and 
reloading of the arcs once every 24 
hours, is said to combine the effects of 
sunlight, rain, heavy dew, and thermal 
shock, producing test results in days 
instead of months out of doors. 

Two enclosed violet carbon arcs pro- 
vide active light at the surface of the 
samples, which is equivalent substan- 
tially to noon June sunlight in intensity 
and wave length distribution. Periodic 
use of cold water sprays (preferably at 
45° F.) on the samples creates a high 
thermal shock, which, coupled with the 
deterioration caused by the ultra-violet 
light, produces the checking, cracking, 
and loss of elasticity and color retention 
found in actual weathering. Light and 
water spray cycles are controlled by a 
robot cycle timer; while testing chamber 
temperature is maintained constant by a 
blower system, controlled by a dial-type 
thermo-regulator. According to the 
manufacturer, the new Weather-Ometer 


is applicable to materials such as _ bitu- 
lacquer, 
rubber. 


plastics, 
Electric 


varnish, 
Atlas 


mens, paint, 
fabrics, and 
Devices Co. 





New Atlas Weather-Ometer 




















ew Goods and Specialties 





"Swim-FinS" 


Rubber Fins Increase 
Swimming Speed 

SING no metal or cloth in their 

manufacture, but only a pure gum 
stock based on 98% No. 1 ribbed 
smoked sheets, “Swim-FinS” are trian- 
gular devices which may be fastened to 
a swimmier’s feet for the purpose of giv- 
ing more power to his leg action and 
increasing his swimming speed. When 
they are made, the rubber is molded in 
aluminum molds and cured for 30 min- 
utes. Adapted from the fish-like fins 
Tahitian natives attach to their feet to 
increase their proficiency at pearl-diving 
and fish-spearing, “Swim-FinS” are rec- 
ommended by life guards and swimming 
coaches for teaching the novice the cor- 
rect use of his feet, conserving the swim- 
mer’s energy, and use in life-saving 
operations. A pair of “Swim-FinS” 
weighs approximately three pounds. 
Owen Churchill. 


More Cords Used 

in Texrope Super 7 V-Belt 
EATURING smaller cords which 
permit the use of more cords per 

belt, the new Texrope V-belts are of the 

Super 7 laminated design which is based 

on the Vogt tormula. A rubber bottom 





Sectional View of Super 7 V-Belt 


cushion is said to minimize operational 
impacts; while the central cord portion 
reportedly transmits power at the effec- 
tive pitch diameter. Internal belt degen- 
eration is reportedly lessened by embed- 
ding each cord individually in rubber. 
The bias cut of fhe fabric is claimed to 
prevent “dishing” and to maintain trans- 
verse stability. The two-ply fabric cover 
is impregnated with rubber. Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. 


Self-Sealing Fuel Hose 


SELF-SEALING fuel hose with an 

inner surface lining of Ameripol re- 
portedly prevents fuel leaks even under 
10 to 15 pounds’ pressure despite nu- 
merous punctures by high caliber ma- 
chine gun bullets. Used largely for con- 
necting fuel tank cells and engine super- 
chargers, the hose has a total wall thick- 
ness of less than ¥s-inch, and it ranges 
in diameters from '-inch to three 
inches. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Ak- 
ron, ©, 


Curing Bag Uses Steel Wires 
in Place of Cotton Cord 


TRANDS of steel piano wire replace 
the usual cotton cords in sectional 
steam and air bags recently developed 
for tire repairing. Tests of the new-type 
bags show that some are still in good 
condition after 700 cures, and it is 
claimed that the average increase in 
number of cures with wire bags, as com- 
pared with cord bags, is over 100%. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, the longer 
service life results from the use of the 
steel wire, which reportedly is ten times 
stronger than cotton cord and which will 
not disintegrate at high curing tempera 
tures. Also the lateral stretch and over- 
all flexibility of the bag is said to be in- 
creased because only a few wires are 
calendered in every inch of rubber. 
The new wire bag, which has only one 
ply in passenger sizes, does not lose its 
shape by “growing”; may be retreaded; 
does not tend to buckle in the mold; 
and eliminates the possibility of ply sep- 
aration, according to further claims. The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 





Sectional Views of Wire Curing Bag 
(Left) and Cotton Cord Bag 
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This "Seamless 555" handball, said to have 
required experimentation with 48 different 
rubber compounds in its development, is easy 
on the hand and features a smooth surface 
and a balance that insures the same rebound 
regardless of the point of contact, accord- 
ing to the maker, The Seamless Rubber Co. 


Polyvinyl Alcohol Gloves 
T° PREVENT oils and solvents, such 


as workers encounter in metal- 
working and dry-cleaning industries, from 
coming into contact with the skin where 
these materials might cause such occu- 
pational diseases as folliculitis and der- 
matitis, elbow-length gloves made of 
Resistoflex PVA (polyvinyl alcohol) 
have been designed. The gloves, which 
are transparent, contain no sulphur and 
consequently will not tarnish metal 
surfaces. They are said to possess high 
resistance to tearing and abrasion and 
to be resistant to sulphur-base cutting 
oils, petroleum or naphtha solvents, car- 
bon tetrachloride, trichlorethylene, per- 
chlorethylene, benzol, ether, chloroform, 
ethylene dichloride, or mixtures of any 
of these. The gloves are also claimed 
to be sufficiently flexible to afford un- 
restricted movement of the fingers. Re- 
sistoflex Corp. 





Resistofiex PVA Gloves 








UNITED STATES 


Rubber Branch of OPM to Prepare 1942 Rubber 


Program 


\ccording to Barton Murray, chief, 





Rubber and Rubber Products Branch, 


govern the c 


OPM, a new order t 
crude rubber in this country 


mart of 1942 is expected 


ing the early 





be issued by the first part of Decem 
ber The new order will take the place 
he current General Preference Ordet 
M-15, which expires at the end of this 
ca fo insure that the program wil 
be carried out impartially and with as 
tew dislocations as pp ssible, but always 
nsistent with the nterest of national 
CICTIN¢ c Ri bbe ind Rubber Prod 
icts Branch will listen the views ex 
essed b he various groups affecte 





¢ brat was scheduled to meet lat 
ast month with the OPM Rubber Labor 
Advisory ( mittee, small tir pro 
lucers, and the Rubber Industry Ad 
S Committee 
\s licated t val il Nal se 


ven below, future rubber conserva- 





mn measures of the OPM may include 
restrictions involving simplification, re 
reading, and actual product control. it 
ted that from time to time ex- 


he rubber industry will be 





on technical pro 





ems peculiarly within their provinces 
None of the industry experts, however, 








wil! have access t the confidential data 
ed with the Rubber and Rubber Prod- 
ts Branch by members of the indus 
will they have any part to play 
Organization 
[The Rubber and Rubber Products 
rarich is now organized into five gen 
eral sections, all coming directly under 
Mr Murray, and appropriate sub 
sions as follows Staff—statistical, 
ierica C Spotl lence ind sten 
graf j egal lab« r, civil 
an su priorities, and research and 
statistics: Technical—materials unit (rub- 
ber, fabric, chemicals, reclaim, metal, 


niscellaneous), equipment unit (ma- 
chinery and equipment for the rubber 
industry), and products unit (tires and 
tubes, mechanical goods, footwear, rub- 
berized materials, hard rubber, flooring, 
and sundries); Poltcy—procedures unit 
(allocations and quotas) and distribution 
unit (government orders); Conservation 
~stockpile, retreading, waste utilization, 
simplification, and product control 
Personnel 

Mr. Murray drafted the civilian alloca- 
tion program for rayon varn and was 
engaged in other activities in the textile 
field under the Division of Civilian 
Supply. An economist and graduate of 
Columbia University, Mr. Murray was 
in charge of codes for more than 400 
industries as Division Administrator of 
the NRA. His home is near Campbell 





Barton Murray 


Hall, Orange County, N. Y 
maintains a large cattle breeding farm 

Budd E. 
assistant who supervises tl 
Branch staff, 
with representatives of the 


where he 


Pollak is the administrative 
e work of the 


interviews and consults 
rubber in- 
dustry, coordinates certain work of units 
within the Branch set up to act on 
supply and distribution problems within 
acts as liaison 


the rubber industry, an 


I 

l 
between the Branch and other divisions 
of OPM. Mr. Pollak, who received his 
B.A from Harvard in 1932, was 
previously connected with the Shell Co 
in the Far East; M. Samuel & Co., Ltd., 
London; J. & W. Seligman & Co., 
(working on the debt problems of sev 
eral nations); and Union Securities 
Corp. (new financing and distribution « 
securities ) 

E. Howard Roorbach is administra- 
tive assistant charged with the assembly 
and coordination of statistical informa- 
tion necessary for decisions in which 
consideration of such data is essential. 
He received his B.A. trom Harvard in 
1934. and M.B.A. from the Harvard 
Business School in 1937. From 1937 to 
1941 he was with the Automatic Electric 
Co., Chicago, doing research analysis of 
sales and distribution. 

Maurice Judd is administrative assist- 
ant to act on problems of a miscel- 
laneous nature. He is a graduate of 
Indiana University, 1913, and National 
Law School, 1926; and is a member of 
the Bar of the District of Columbia. 
For some years he was chief of the 
Washington Bureau of the New York 
Sun, resigning in 1929 to practice law. 
He was also assistant to Mr. Murray in 
the NRA. 


Sidney C. Sufrin, labor consultant, is 


an economist with the U. S. Department 
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CALENDAR 


Nov. 3-5. American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va. 


Nov. 4. Los Angeles Rubber Group. May- 
fair Hotel. 
Nov. 7. Akron Rubber Group. Akron City 


Club. 
Nov. 11-30. Red Cross Roll Call. 


Nov. 14. Ontario Rubber Section. Walper 
House, Kitchener, Ont., Canada. 

Dec. I-5. A.S.M.E. National Meeting, Hotel 
Astor, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 1-6. 18th Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries. Grand Central Palace, New 
York, N. Y. 

Dec. 2 Los Angeles Rubber Group. May- 
fair Hotel. 

Dec. 12 Boston Rubber Group. University 
Club. 

Dec. 12. New York Group. Christmas Party. 
Building Employers’ Trade Assn. 
Clubrooms. 

Dec. 19. Chicago Rubber Group. Dinner- 


Dance and Christmas Card Party. 
Congress Hotel. 

Dec. 29-30. A. C. S. Division of Industria) and 
Engineering Chemistry. Eighth An- 
nal Symposium. Cleveland, O. 

Dec. 29-31. A.C. S. Division of Organic Chem- 
istry. Ninth National Organic 
Chemistry Symposium. Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 

Jan. 12-16. S.A.E. Annual Meeting and En- 
gineering Display. Book Cadillac 
Hotel. Detroit, Mich. 





of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and is on loan to the Labor Division ot 
OPM. He received his B.A. from the 
University of Pennsylvania and_ his 
Ph.D. from Ohio State University. He 
was on the Labor Advisory Board ot 
the NRA from 1933 to 1935; consultant 
tu the National Resources Committee in 
1936-7; member of the staff of the 
International Labor Office at Geneva in 
1938-39; and Rockefeller fellow in 
Europe, working on labor policy and the 
business cycle. 

Bernard P. Holland, Jr., acting 
counsel for the Branch and a member of 
the Bar of the State of Virginia was 
graduated from the law school of the 
University of Virginia in 1923, engaged 
in the general practice of law in Norfolk, 
and then was with the legal department 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railway. For 
more than six years he was in the legal 
division of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., dealing with loans to business 
enterprises, the last four years of which 
were spent as chief assistant to the gen- 
eral counsel in charge of all legal 
matters relating to such loans. 

Robert T. Williams is the priorities 
specialist assigned by the Priorities 
Division to the Rubber and Rubber 
Products Branch. For some years he 
was connected with various corpora- 
tions, including the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Texas Co., and National 
Cash Register Co. He was a business 
specialist with the Department of Com- 
merce from 1931-33; an economic ad- 
visor in the NRA in 1933-34; a private 
business consultant; and from 1938 to 
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1941 was chief of the Industry Section 
of the Federal Housing Administration. 

This staff is supplemented by a con- 
sultant from the division of Civilian 
Supply and from other branches of 
OPM on problems within their fields. A 
number of economists, analysts, and 
statisticians work under the direction of 
the branch chief and his three adminis- 
trative assistants. Offices of the Rubber 
and Rubber Products Branch are in 
Room 3360, Social Security Bldg., 
Fourth and Independence Ave., S.W.., 
Washington, D. C. 


Rubber under Export Control 

The following is a complete list, up to 
October 1, 1941, of rubber and rubber 
products subject to export control, as 
revealed by the Administrator of Ex- 
port Control, Washington, D. 


Camelback. 

Canvas shoes with rubber soles. 

Clothing of rubber or of rubberized cloth. (Include 
rubber aprons, baby pants, bibs, bathing suits, 
capes, raincoats, etc.) 

Druggists’ rubber sundries (except surgeons’ and 
household gloves; include rubber sponges). 

Electrical hard rubber goods, other. (Include parts 
of battery boxes. ) 

Gutta percha manufactures. (Include gutta percha 
compound. ) 

Hard rubber gocds, other (except electrical). 

Hose and tubing, other. 

Latex or other forms of rubber compounded or 
processed for use in further manufacture. (In- 
clude rubber sheets, compounded, or processed, 
and master-batch. ) 

Rubber balloons (except toy balloons and_ balloon 

novelties). 
and balata belting, other. 
bands. 
belts. fan, for automobiles. 
boots. 
casings, automobile. 
truck and bus. 
and tubes, other. 
cements. 
combs, finished. 
crude. 
electrical battery boxes. 
and part rubber.) 
erasers. 
and friction tape. 
bathing caps. 
garden hose. 
gloves and mittens. 
heels. 
hose, other. 
mats, matting, flooring, and tiling. 
packing. 
reclaimed. 
scrap containing © or more rubber. 
less than 5% rubber. (Include used casings 
averaging less than $2 each.) 
shoes. 
soles. 
soling and toplift sheets. 
thread, bare, (uncovered). 
textile covered. 
tires, solid for automobiles and motor trucks. 
tubes, inner, for automobiles. 
water bottles and fountain syringes 


(Include composition 


5¢ 


Rubberized automobile cloth. (Include rubber 
coated and rubber combined cloth.) 
piece goods and hospital sheeting, other. In- 


clude raincoat, apron, crib, piano and organ 
bellows, backing, adhesive, and typewriter 
cover. ) 
Solid tires for automobiles and trucks, other. 
Synthetic rubber sold in bulk as raw material. 
Tire sundries and repair materials, other than 
camelback 
Rubber compounding agents of coal-tar products. 
(Include accelerators, retarders, and antioxi- 
darts. ) 
(not of coal-tar origin). 
Rubber-like compounds, synthetic, fabricated. 
unfabricated. 


United States Department of Labor, 
Wage and Hour Division, Washington, 
D. C., has ruled that employes engaged 
in retreading or recapping tires for in- 
terstate commerce must generally be 
paid the 40¢ an hour minimum wage re- 
quired under an industry wage order for 
the rubber products manufacturing in- 
dustry. 
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Workings of the Rubber Reserve Co. 


H. J. Klossner, president of the Rub- 
ber Reserve Co., Washington, D. C., on 
September 12 released Circular No. 1, 
(as below), which outlines the procedure 
followed by the Rubber Reserve Co. in 
distributing rubber to manufacturers. 


General 


1. Rubber Reserve Co. will sell rubber 
to manufacturers ex dock or — ware- 
house or F.O.B. cars New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, Los Angeles 
and/or San Francisco, at the option of 
Rubber Reserve Co. at the prices listed 
on the attached schedule.’ 

2. Rubber will be sold on a 10% 
examination and net test weight basis 
and payment therefor will be required at 
the time of delivery, by certified check 
payable to Rubber Reserve Co. It will, 
therefore, be necessary for manufac- 
turers or their dealer agents to weigh 
and inspect at point of delivery. No ad- 
justments will be made after delivery 
and acceptance. Rubber Reserve Co. 
will absorb the cost of the wetghing and 
inspecting in all cases, but if delivery is 
made ex warehouse, the charge for re- 
weighing and reinspecting shall not ex- 
ceed 80¢ per ton. 

3. Requests for the purchase of rub- 
ber should be addressed to Sales De- 
partment, Rubber Reserve Co., 811 
Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C., and 
mailed at least 30 days in advance of 
the date on which delivery is desired. 
All such requests must state clearly the 
type or types of rubber required, the 
quantity of each type or types, and the 
desired delivery date. If it is the manu- 
facturer’s expectation that the delivery 
will be taken in several lots, a statement 
to this effect should be included in the 
request. 

4. The amount of rubber which Rub- 
ber Reserve Co. will sell to any manu- 
facturer for consumption during any 
particular month will be governed by 
the amount of rubber which the manu- 
facturer is permitted to consume, 
pursuant to the terms of General Pref- 
erence Order, Number M-15 as amended 
and supplemented, issued by the Division 
of Priorities of the Office of Production 
—— oe on June 20, 1941. 

Upon receipt of the manufacturer’s 
viele Rubber Reserve Co. will issue 
and forward to the manufacturer, by 
registered mail, a Crude Rubber Pur- 
chase Permit, in triplicate, authorizing 
the manufacturer to receive the amount 
of rubber to which it is entitled. If it is 
indicated in the request that delivery is 
desired in several lots, a permit will be 
issued to cover each delivery. The 
permit must be executed in triplicate and 
delivered to the Agent of Rubber Re- 
serve Co. at the time the rubber is 
received. The triplicate copy, which will 
represent an invoice, will be returned to 
the manufacturer for its files. 


Distribution by Distributing Agent 


1. D. D. Haldane, 95 Broad St.,> New 
York, New York, has been appointed as 
Distributing Agent for Rubber Reserve 
Co, 

2. In order that there may be the least 
possible dislocation in the usual channels 
of distribution, it is assumed that most 
manufacturers will prefer to have dealers 
1 See our Oct., 1941, issue, p. 58. 

2 The office moved on Oct. 11 to 15 William St. 

Epitor’s Norte. 


act as their agents in purchasing rubber 
from Rubber Reserve Co., and in con- 
nection therewith, render certain services 
as has been the custom in the past, such 
as weighing, inspecting, shipping and 
financing. However, this procedure is 
not obligatory and, should they so desire, 
manufacturers may arrange for their 
own deliveries, subject to the conditions 
contained in Paragraph 2 under “Gen- 
eral” 

3. In order to avoid unnecessary han 
dling charges, deliveries will be made ex 
dock wherever possible. 

4. To facilitate distribution by the 
Distributing Agent, the rubber presently 
stored in warehouses of the American 
Dock Co. and Pouch Terminal, Inc., 
New York City, will be used as a stock 
pile. All distributions to manufacturers 
will be made from such warehouses in 
accordance with the established custom 
of the trade, and exceptions will be 
made only when the requested type of 
rubber is not available. These stock 
piles, consisting of various grades of 
rubber deemed adequate to satisfy or- 
dinary consumption demands, will be 
replenished from time to time by incom- 
ing shipments. 

5. In cases where the services ot a 
dealer are utilized, the Rubber Manufac 
turer's Endorsement on the reverse side 
ot the permit must be executed by the 
manufacturer and the permit in triplicate 
forwarded to the respective dealer. The 
dealer will then present the permit to 
the Distributing Agent, who will arrange 
for the delivery of the rubber described 
therein. Upon receipt and acceptance of 
the rubber, the dealer will execute the 
Dealer’s Acceptance in triplicate and sur- 
render the permit to the Distributing 
Agent, accompanied by a certified check 
covering the purchase price of the rub- 
ber. The Distributing Agent will then 
sign the permit in triplicate, in the space 
provided therefor, and deliver the tripli- 

cate copy thereof to the dealer for trans- 
mittal to the manufacturer. 

6. Dealers who act as agents for 
manufacturers and reweigh and_ re- 
inspect rubber at warehouses should, at 
the end of each month, render to the 
Distributing Agent an invoice covering 
charges for such services on the basis of 
not more than 80¢ per ton. The Dis- 
tributing Agent will check the invoice 
against the deliveries and, if found to be 
correct, indicate his approval thereon 
and forward the invoice to Rubber Re- 
serve Co. for payment. 

The Rubber Trade Association of 
New York, Inc., has prepared the fol- 
lowing schedule of fixed charges (ex- 
clusive of any charges for weighing and 
inspecting which will be absorbed by 
Rubber Reserve Co.) to be made by 
dealers when acting as agents for manu- 
facturers: 


Tons ¢ per Lb. Days 
750 and over Yr Cash 20 
100 to 750 iy 30 
30 to 99 14 30 
10 to 29 ye} 30 
Less than 10 V4 30) 
Case lots 2 30 


The foregoing charges (which are for 
the account of the manutacturer and not 
Rubber Reserve Co.) are intended to 
apply to the entire volume of rubber 
handled for any manufacturer during a 
single month, irrespective of the number 
of individual deliveries made or the 
number of dealers involved. 
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Distribution by Buying Agents 
1. It is assumed that the requirements 
manutacturers will be = sut- 
amount to permit acceptance 
ot rubber covered 


% certain 


ficient in 


of the entire quantity 
by one or more bills of lading or ware- 
house receipts. In any case in which a 


manufacturer desires a quantity of rub- 
ber less than that specified by a single 
bill of lading or a single warehouse re- 
pt, delivery will be made through the 


ceipt, 
Distributing Agent as provided under 
“Distribution by Distributing Agent” 


unless Rubber Reserve Co. determines 
otherwise. The same procedure will be 
followed in any case in which a manu- 
facturer desires to utilize the services of 
a dealer. 

2. In order 
dling charges, 
dock wherever 
ments will 
possible, to permit manufacturers which 
operate Eastern Plantations to purchase 


i ° . 
the rubber produced on their respective 


to avoid unnecessary han- 
deliveries will be made ex 
practicable \rrange- 
be made, in so far as 


} 
also 


plantations for use in their American 
factories 
3. In certain cases if a manufacturer 


can accept the entire quantity of rubber 
covered by one or more bills of lading 
or warehouse receipts, it is believed the 
Buying Agents of Rubber Reserve Co. 
can handle the delivery. If the rubber is 
delivered ex dock to a manufacturer, or 
to a dealer-agent of a manufacturer not 
represented by the Buying Agent 
making the delivery, it is assumed that 
such manufacturer will have its dealer- 
agent representative present when the 
rubber is weighed and inspected. If, 
however, the Buying Agent is the repre- 
sentative of the manufacturer which is 
purchasing the rubber, the weighing and 
inspecting thereof will be arranged for 
by the Buying Agent. When the rubber 
is accepted, the Rubber Manufacturer's 
Acceptance or Dealer’s Acceptance on the 
reverse side of the permit will be 
executed by the purchaser, and the per- 
mit in triplicate, accompanied by a certi- 
fied check representing the purchase 
price of the rubber, delivered to the 
Buying Agent. The Buying Agent will 
then sign the permit in triplicate in the 
space provided for the signature of the 
Distributing Agent, and deliver the orig- 
inal, accompanied by _ said _ certified 
check, to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. The duplicate copy should 
be immediately forwarded to Rubber 
Reserve Co. and the triplicate copy re- 
turned to the manufacturer. 

4. If it is not possible to make de- 
liveries ex dock to manufacturers repre- 
sented on the Buying Committee, de- 
livery will be effected ex warehouse, and 
the rubber so delivered, wherever pos- 
sible, will be rubber which was originally 
purchased for the account of Rubber 
Reserve Co. by the Buying Agent whose 
company is to receive the delivery. In 
cases of this nature, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York will be authorized 
to deliver the warehouse receipts to the 
manufacturer, upon receipt of a certified 
check covering the purchase price. 

5. If the request of a manufacturer 
who is not represented on the Buying 
Committee cannot be satisfied by a de- 
livery ex dock, or if it is not feasible to 
employ one of the Buying Agents to 
handle the transaction, delivery will be 
made ex warehouse in the manner con- 
sidered most practicable, preferably 
through the delivery to the manufac- 


turer, or to his dealer-agent, of a ware- 
house receipt against a certified check 
covering the purchase price. 


6. In cases where manutacturers ar- 
range tor the teweighing and reinspect- 
ing of the rubber prior to taking delivery 
thereof, invoices tor the charges, based 
upon not more than 80¢ per ton, should 
be rendered monthly and torwarded to 
the Buying Agent of Rubber Reserve 
Co. who delivered the rubber. After 
verifying the correctness of the charges, 
the Buying Agent will indicate his 
approval thereot and forward the invoice 
to Rubber Reserve Co. for payment. 


OPM Pronouncements 

In the Division of Civilian 
Jesse L. Maury has been named chief 
of the Electrical Appliances and Con- 
sumers Durable Goods Branch. 

In the Materials Division, appointed 
chief of the synthetic rubber unit of the 
chemical branch was Frank H. Carman. 

Boyd E. Bridgwater, vice president of 
the Bridgwater Machine Co., Akron, O., 
named to the small business 
committee designed to spread defense 
contracts through thousands of small 
factories throughout the country. 


Supply, 


has been 


Priorities Regulations 


Following announcement of a nation- 
wide survey of compliance with priority 
regulations, Donald M. Nelson, director 
of priorities, on September 28 issued a 
statement on the working of the system, 
stressing the following points: “(1). 
There will be increased emphasis on al- 
location of materials and classification of 
(2). The priorities instruments 
continue to be used as 
(3). Changes made 


end uses. 
used now will 
parts of the system. 


will be worked out gradually, over a 
period of time. (4). All existing regula- 
tions and orders and certificates must 


be scrupulously obeyed, and violators 
will be held to account, punitive action 
being used if necessary.” 

On September 18, Mr. Nelson signed 
an order, in recognition of the increasing 
camelback manutacturers for 
increasing the allocation 
of crude for camelback. Thus nearly 
all camelback manufacturers will re- 
ceive additional supplies until December 
31 when the order expires. 

Mr. Nelson has issued an interpreta- 
tion clearing up a contradiction between 
the terms of General Preference Order 
M-11, which decrees ,the manner in 
which producers must ship to customers, 
and the paragraph in Priorities Division 
Regulation No. 1, which made manda- 
tory the acceptance of all defense orders. 
Thus under the zinc order a producer, 
after setting aside the amount stipulated 
for the zinc pool, must ship to each cus- 
tomer a pro-rata amount of his com- 
mitments to them; but if, after making 
delivery to one customer, the producer 
were required to accept a defense order, 
it might make impossible compliance 
with this requirement. To this extent, 
therefore, Regulation No. 1 does not 
apply to producers of zinc. 

Producers of zinc, zinc oxide, and zinc 
dust from secondary materials, under 
toll agreements, are exempted from set- 
ting aside any of these materials for 
pool uses, in an amendment to General 


needs of 
crude fubber, 





India Rubber World 


Preference Order M-11, announced Oc- 
tober 16 by Priorities Director Nelson. 
Galvanizers who redistill zinc dross or 


skimmings for their own use are still 
subject to the pool requirements. The 
amendment also shifts from the proc- 


essor to the owner of the materials, the 
obligation of setting aside a portion of 
zinc produced from primary materials 
under toll agreements. 

Mr. Nelson also issued an interpreta- 
tion, to supersede the statement of July 
31, relating to the use of inventory mate- 
rials to fill purchase orders bearing pref- 
erence ratings, and limiting the circum- 
stances under which preference ratings 
may be used by a supplier to obtain 
needed materials, as covered in the fol- 
lowing three points: (1) A producer may 
not use a preference rating to procure 
materials tor a defense order if his in- 
ventory is already large enough to 
permit his filling the order and still leave 
a practicable working minimum inven- 
(2) If his inventory is below that 


tory. 
preference 


minimum, he may use a 
rating to procure the needed materials 
if this use of the preference rating is 
authorized; he must not, however, delay 
the manufacture of the defense articles 
by awaiting the materials, but should 
proceed manufacturing immediately, 
using materials in his inventory. (3) If 
the producer fills the rated purchase 
order from materials on hand without 
extending the rating, he may not later 
extend the rating in order to obtain 
material to replenish his inventory. 

Hundreds of thousands of the nation’s 
industrial plants, big and small, were 
granted the use of an A-10 priority rat- 
ing to obtain maintenance and repair ma- 
terials, in line with the recently ex- 
pressed policy of the Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board of keeping the 
economy in good running order. The 
rating, granted by the Priorities Divi- 
sion of OPM, also can be used to obtain 
operating supplies (fuel, for example) 
used up in manufacturing. Retail es- 
tablishments are excluded, at least for 
the time being, because of administrative 
difficulties inherent in operating a main- 
tenance and repair plan in the field. But, 
generally speaking, the sweeping order 
extends priority assistance to many 
others in all segments of the American 
economy. 

To conserve many materials needed 
for national defense, including rubber 
and neoprene, the Priorities Division re- 
cently ordered domestic mechanical re- 
frigerator production for August through 
December cut 43.2% below average 
monthly factory sales in the year ended 
June 30, 1941. 

All supplies of lead, including domes- 
tic lead and imported metal, were placed 
under full priority control by the Divi- 
sion on October 4. In 1939, the last pre- 
war year, consumption of lead was 
divided as follows: storage batteries, 
30%; white lead, 11%; cable covering, 
11%; red lead, 9%; building, 8%; am- 
munition, 6%; foil and solder, 3% each; 
and miscellaneous uses, 19%. 

An A-l-g preference rating was grant- 
ed by Mr. Nelson on October 14 to 
manufacturers of power-driven industrial 
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lift trucks in securing certain essential 
electrical accessories includ- 
semi-fin- 
including 


supplies as: 
ing batteries; 
ished parts 
wheels and tires. 

To offset the threat to the 
food supply because of a shortage of 
certain chemicals used by farmers and 
food warehouses for fumigation pur- 
poses, Mr. Nelson, on October 15 placed 
under rigid control all stocks of chlori- 
These are defined as: 
trichlorethylene, 
ethylene dichlo- 


and finished or 


and accessories, 


nation’s 


solvents. 
tetrachloride, 
and 


nated 
carbon 
perchlorethylene, 


ride. An emergency pool has been es- 
tablished for these solvents. Rubber 
processing and manufacturers are in- 


cluded among the uses for which the 


rating of B-2 is assigned. 
Auto Output Cut Further 

Leon Henderson, director of the Di- 
vision of Civilian Supply, on October 
15 decreed that automobile production 
in January, 1942, be reduced at least 
51%, to a figure of 204,848 passenger 
cars, against 418,350 cars in January, 
1941. The three large manufacturers 
were ordered to cut their January out- 
put 55.1% of the figure for January, 
1941; while the six smaller companies 
may increase output 8% if sufficient ma- 
terials are available. For the first six 
months of the 1942 model year (August- 
January) maximum output may not ex- 
ceed 1,228,065, 36.3% under the 1,928,517 
cars produced in the first six months 
of the 1941 model year. 

Joseph W. Fraser, president of Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, O., and 
a member of the OPM automobile ad- 
visory committee, on October 16 out- 
lined before government officials in 
Washington a 14-point plan for automo- 
bile allotment which would release 454,- 
§08,270 pounds of raw materials, includ- 
ing 26,378,879 pounds of rubber, for na- 
tional defense needs and at the same 
time take care of civilian transportation 
needs. Basic features call for production 
of only the lightest weight car or series 
now being built by each parent manu- 
facturer; allocation of production on the 
basis of critical material used, volume 
needed for successful operation, and the 
number of dealers dependent on a manu- 
facturer; elimination of deluxe models 
and the production of only two- and 
four-door sedans; limiting of tires to the 
smallest size possible; elimination of 
non-functional accessories and rubber 
floor mats, spring shackles, body shims, 
and running board mats. 

A one-month extension, to December 
31, of the program to facilitate produc- 
tion of heavy motor trucks, medium 
trucks, and truck trailers was announced 
by Director Nelson on October 12. Thus 
during the period September 1—Decem- 
ber 31 producers may manufacture two- 
thirds the number of medium motor 
trucks, truck trailers, and passenger 
carriers produced during the first half of 
1941; but on all trucks for specific de- 
fense purposes there is no limit. 

The OPM on October 23 reduced De- 
cember output of light trucks (less than 
1%Z tons) for civilian use to 29%, or to 
22,000 trucks, against 31,000 produced in 


December, 1940, to conserve material 
for heavier trucks for defense and essen- 
tial civilian needs. Thus light truck out- 
put for the first five months of the 1942 
model year cannot exceed 109,000 units, 
compared with 127,000 in the same peri- 
od of 1940. It is believed production for 
the entire new model year will be set at 
261,000 trucks, or about 30% under the 
370,000 units of the 1941 model year. 





Entire Rubber Compound 
Is Rubber Tax Basis 

The 10% manufacturers’ excise tax on 
rubber products which went into effect 
on October 1, is referred to in the Reve- 
nue Act for 1941 as follows: “Articles of 
which rubber is the component material 
of chief weight, 10 per centum. The tax 
imposed under this paragraph shall not 
be applicable to footwear, articles de- 
signed especially tor hospital or surgi- 
cal use, or articles taxable under any 
other provision of this chapter.” (Sub- 
section 7 of Section 3406 of H.R. 5417). 


While final interpretations of the 
tax are not available at this writing, 
it is understood that under a recent 


ruling by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, “rubber component” of a rubber 
article is defined as “the entire rubber 
compound”, which includes, as well as 
crude rubber, all reclaim, fillers, chemi- 
cals, etc. A compound made solely with 
synthetic rubber is not taxable, the Bu- 
reau has also ruled. 


Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently completed a sur- 
vey, for 1939, of 723 important cor- 
porations in 76 industries to determine 
operating ratios. The following statis- 
tics relate to the rubber industry. On 
the basis of data for five corporations 
the following summary of operating ra- 
tios or cents per dollar of sales was re- 
ported: material, 35.07, labor, 17.04, de- 
preciation, 3.15, other costs, 9.77, sales 
expense, 15.11, advertising, 3.12, admin- 
istrative and general, 2.33, total taxes ex- 
cept income and social security pay- 
ments, 4.13, total social security pay- 
ments, 1.03, research and development, 
1.01, provision for uncollectible accounts, 
0.56, (total, 92.32), other operating reve- 
nue or loss, 0.13, and net profit from 
manufacturing, extracting, and trading, 
7.81. For six corporations the rate of 
return on the stockholders’ average in- 
vestment after deducting interest on 
long-term debt and all income taxes was 
almost 10%, and the same figure was 
reached as the return on the average 
total investment before long-term debt 
interest and income taxes. 


The Firestone Cotton Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C., recently set a new safety record 
in the textile industry, when its employes 
worked 9,217,145 hours without a single 
lost-time accident, exceeding the previ- 
ous record high by 2,400,000 hours. On 
behalf of the company and its employes 
General Manager Harold Mercer re- 
ceived a bronze plaque in recognition 
of this performance from the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co. 


17) 


OPA on Price Rises 

The Office of Administration 
through Administrator eon Henderson 
on October 5 stated that no justification 


Price 


exists for further increases in scrap rub- 
ber prices. This decision followed a con- 
ference with a representative group of 
wholesale dealers. 

Then on October 11, Mr. 
told tire manutacturers he did 


Henderson 
not ob- 


ject to a rise in consumer list prices 
provided it did not exceed 9% of the 
level for tires and tubes on June 16. 
Mr. Henderson had previously sanc- 


tioned 2.4% above the 


same level, but approved the higher rate 


an increase of 


because of greater costs of raw material 
and labor. Manufacturers, however, must 
first new schedule of list 
prices OPM issuing 
them. 

The advance in consumer list prices 
will average wholesale prices 
received by manutacturers from 11% 
to 134%2%, depending upon the discount 
schedule of the manufacturer. These 
latter figures include advances of 5% 
in wholesale prices approved by OPA 
late in July. 

Manufacturers will be required to 
maintain all discounts in effect June 16, 
unless changes are approved by OPA. 
Federal excise taxes will be shown as 
separate additions to list prices. 


clear their 


with the before 


increase 





Army Repair Facilities 

Army supply plans, announced by the 
War Department, called for the opening 
October 1 of approximately 75 station- 
ary shoe repair shops to expand the 
service provided by 26 clothing and 
equipage repair shops, each including a 
shoe repair section, operated for the 
Army by the Quartermaster Corps. The 
shoe shops, to be operated with civilian 
personnel from lists of the Civil Service 
Commission, will be equipped to handle 
both leather and rubber footwear. 

No shoes or boots will be repaired 
which cannot be returned to the origi- 
nal wearer, and unless conditions war- 
rant shoes will not be resoled the third 
time. All officers have been directed 
to instruct their men to turn in their 
shoes for repair as soon as they need 
attention to assure maximum use with 
a minimum of repair expense. 

The War Department also announced 
that the motorization of the Army has 
necessitated erection of mechanical re- 
pair shops, 480 by 520 feet, at strategic 
points in each of the nine Army Corps 
Areas to house machinery and personnel 
for repairing and reconditioning motor 
vehicles. Besides there are seven supply 
depots likewise at strategic points and 
well stocked with spare parts. 





The Trenton (N. J.) Community 
Chest now includes the following new 
members: Frederick E. Schluter, presi- 
dent, Thermoid Co.; Bruce Bedford, 
president, Luzerne Rubber Co.; and C. 
Edward Murray, Jr., vice president, 
Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co. 
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EASTERN AND 


U. S. Rubber Developments 

United States Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth 
Ave : New Vu rk, N Y., has developed a 
non-metallic material designed to replace 
in many defense uses. The new 
Formula C-102, 


aluminum 


substance, known as 


made fibrous and rubber-like ma- 
terials, most of which have so tar es- 
caped priorities, has been tested and ap- 


States 


Army. It 
will And 


the United 


the material 


proved by 
1s expected that 
many applications in normal indus- 
. as the replacement of aluminum 
panels in bus and truck body construc- 


Discovered while members of the re 


search department were working on bul 
let-puncture-sealing fuel tanks, the new 
aluminum in 


product is said to surpass 


gunfire, for ex 


shattering 


many respects. Under 


ample, it resists 


ripping or 


It likewise permits penetration of gunfire 








with little tearing and with maximum 
support to the sealing compounds used 
It will not crystallize from vibration, as 
at substances, and it is also 
claimed to be free of pinhole formation 


and corrosion. Formula C-102 is slight 


ly icker than Yg-inch aluminum sheets 
is used in the fuel tanks, but is one 
third lighter than aluminum 


W. H. Cobb, general manager of the 


mechanical goods division at Passaic, 
N. J., has announced mass production of 
airplane fuel hose that is said to swallow 
half i own diameter. 


bullets alt its 
feet of the 


Already a 


one 


half-million self- 


sealing material has been delivered tor 
use by the Army and Navy The 
hose is made virtually — self-sealing 
by the action of a = special rubber 


sealant placed between supporting plies 
Both the = interior 
cover of the hos« 


of braided yarn 
tubing and the outside 
are of synthetic rubber with the exterior 
material having electrical-con- 
ducting properties to dissipate static. 
The hose was developed to complement 
the bullet-hole sealing gas tanks now in 
Rubber 


special 


large-scale production by U. S. 
at four of its plants. 

U. S. Rubber last month delivered its 
first barrage balloon to the Army Air 
Corps. Shipped from the company’s ex- 
Naugatuck, Conn., 
second now 


perimental plant at 
it will be followed by a 
being made there, but then production 


will be transferred to the Woonsocket, 
R. I. plant, which has been reopened 
and reequipped for defense output ex- 


clusively. 

Eric Burkman, secretary of | 
ber, recently presented F. L 
director of the Crafts and Arts 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the 
sidewall tire made at the com- 
Molded into the 
the OPM 


order prohibiting further manufacture ot 


sidewall 


J. S. Rub- 
Lewton, 
Division 


last white 
pany’s Detroit factory. 
sidewall is a reproduction of 


white tires 


Dispersions Process, Inc., and Nauga 


1941, p. 38 


Rupsper WorLp, Jan. 1, 
about 


See Inpia 
year, which are 


for directions issued last 


the same, except for a few minor changes 


SOUTHERN 


tuck Chemical Division of U. S. Rubber 
mee more’ issued an attractive 
four-page folder giving essential precau- 
tions to take for shipping liquid latex, 
Latol, and Dispersite during cold weather. 


have 


New Reclaim Plant Scheduled 
David Schrage, 1650 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., informs us that he intends 
to start operating a new reclaiming plant 
in the East which will be ready in Janu- 
ary, 1942. According to Mr. Schrage, 
initial production is expected to be a 
minimum of 10 tons daily, with the view 
to expanding production facilities later. 
Further details regarding the new plant, 
which will utilize the alkali process, will 
be announced later. Mr. Schrage, 
formerly a rubber manufacturer in 
Poland, Lithuania, and Latvia, is now 
operating a rubber manufacturing plant 
(See 183). 


in’ Cuba. page 


NAITD Convention 

The National Association of Inde- 
pendent Tire Dealers, Chicago, Ill., held 
its twenty-first annual meeting October 


16, 17, 18 at Louisville, Ky., at which 


Wm. H. Hickey, of Hartford, Conn., 
was elected president, Dean Zook, of 


Pueblo, Colo., vice president, and C. C. 
Simpson, executive director. 

Several resolutions were submitted by 
the Association committee, including: 
tire manufacturers drop fourth and fifth 
i and, if necessary, third 
lines, in the interest of rubber conser- 
vation; the spare tire on original equip- 
ment be discontinued; a set of stand- 
ards be set covering treading shop pro- 
cedure and workmanship; plans be for- 
mulated to enable the independent com- 
mercial secure government 
treading and repair business; efforts be 

have the Tariff Commission 
government aid for expanding 
commerial treading plants, in keeping 
with other recommendations this com- 
mittee made in a recent report on rub 


lines of tires, 


treaders to 


made to 
request 


ber conservation. 

Attending the 
Lewis and F. C. 
ot Price Administration, 
Ds. 

An interesting feature of the conven- 
tion was the exhibit of equipment manu- 
tacturers. Exhibitors also included Nor- 
walk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, 
Conn., and Polson Rubber Co., Garretts- 
ville, O 


convention were Ben 
Phillips, of the Office 
Washington, 


Philadelphia, 
September 30 
resignation of J. E. Auten 
and a director and then 
President Frank Seamans 
Secretary E. R 


Barber 


Pa. at 3 


Asphalt Corp., 
board meeting 
accepted the 
as president 
Vice 


Vacancies. 


elected 

to both 
Riter was made a vice president and will 
fill the two offices. At the time 
T. Rieber was named a director to suc 
eeed the late Charles H. Schlacks 


same 





W orld 


India Rubber 


Koroseal to Be Rationed 


Joseph A. Kaplan, president of 
prehensive Fabrics, Inc., Empire State 


Com- 


Bldg, New York, N. Y., distributer of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. synthetic to 


licensed firms, on October 11 announced 
designed to guar- 
antee widest possible distribution of 
amounts of Koroseal-treated fabrics 
which were on hand prior to the recent 
government order putting Koroseal pro- 
duction under mandatory _ priorities. 
Rationing, effective at once, will be on 
the basis of sales during the past year 
and will remain in force until the new 
Koroseal factory being constructed at 
Louisville, Ky., increases production 
beyond essential defense needs. Koroseal 
output at the plants at Niagara Falls, 
Di WW: Akron, O., has been 
upped. 

Comprehensive Fabrics had on hand 
Koreseal-treated fabrics to meet 
about one-third of the 1940 consumer 
production when the government took 
over all available production to insulate 
wires and cables for gun control and 
electric power systems. If additional 
quantities become available because of 
possible changes in government require- 
ments, these supplies will be added to 


a rationing system 


and also 


enough 


the ration pool. 

Companies affected by the rationing of 
Koroseal include: Harris Raincoat Co.; 
Joseph A. Kaplan, shower curtains; 
Kerk Guild, closet Haas- 
Jordan, umbrellas; Warren Featherbone 
Co. and Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co., 
and and Hartmann 


Luggage Co. 


accessories; 


notions novelties; 


Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, named Earl N. 
Bressman as director of the newly estab- 
lished Division of Agriculture in the Co- 
ordinator’s Office on September 27. Dr. 
Bressman was formerly assistant direc- 
tor of the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The primary 
objective of the new division is the 
establishment and operation of the pro- 
posed Institute of Tropical Agriculture, 
long advocated by Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace. 


Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, 
N. Y., recently appointed Wallace W. 
Lockawvood advertising manager to suc- 
ceed Elmer E. Way, resigned. Mr. 
Lockwood, who joined Taylor in 1932, 
was made assistant advertising manager 
in 1939. 


Clark Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., has 
announced production of a new non-skid 
belting. 


Globe Woven Belting Co., Inc., 1396- 
98 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y., recently 
completed a building 175 by 75 feet to 
house the expanded endless woven rub- 
ber high-speed belting department. This 
expansion was necessitated by the great- 
ly increased demands of the machine 
tool industry where these belts are em- 
ployed because of the high speeds. 
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Rubber Trade Association of New 
York, Inc., according to Secretary B. G. 
Davy, on October 11 moved from 95 
Broad St.. New York, N. Y., to Room 
1100, 15 William St. (Telephone White- 
hall 2-1275.) D. D. Haldane, distributing 
agent for the Rubber Reserve Co., 
Washington, D. C., also will make his 
headquarters at the William St. address 


Chemical Show Due December 1 
To Feature Many New Products 

The Eighteenth Exposition of Chemi- 
cal Industries, to be held in Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, N. Y., the week 
of December 1 will have as its keynote 
technical problems created by the pro- 
gram of national defense. The more 
than 300 exhibits covering more than 
three acres of floor space promise to 
make this the largest exposition in 12 
years. This array of chemicals, chemical 
products, laboratory equipment, process- 
ing machinery, apparatus, instruments, 
and materials will represent the latest 
creative ideas and the newest in creative 
applications and should attract a vast 
audience of chemists, chemical engineers, 
technologists, operating men, plant ex- 
ecutives, and their associates. 

Many new products will be unveiled, 
including: an instrument for continuous 
pH measurement; plastograph tor record- 
ing consistency; an instrument which 
heats material under test, measures vis- 
cosity, and furnishes a record-keeping 
chart: a combination drying oven and 
analytical balance; a mass spectrometer; 
an illuminated shop microscope with an 
engraved scale reading directly to thou- 
sandths of an inch; a “clariflocculator” 
which combines the steps of floccula- 
tion and sedimentation; a squeegee type 
of pump utilizing a tube of rubber or 
synthetic material; a hard rubber filter; 
rubber coatings for the rotors and hous- 
ing of fans to replace Monel and stain- 
less steel parts; hydraulic automatic 
control for variable speed transmissions; 
a Pliofilm packaging machine; a new 
series of automatic scales; fiber shipping 
drums to replace steel; and a two-way 
telephone gas mask. 

Other exhibitors will include special- 
ists in industrial development work, who 
will offer such completely integrated fa- 
cilities as: acid plants, extraction plants, 
machinery for turning out various prod- 
ucts in plastic materials, and molding 
powders. Conferences and consultations 
between leaders in science and indus- 
try and discussions and demonstrations 
of new problems or new solutions of old 
problems will be available. 

This exposition, like its predecessors, 
held biennially, will be under the man- 
agement of the International Exposition 
Co., of which Charles F. Roth is presi- 
dent and manager. E. K. Stevens is 
associate manager of the show; while 
M. C. Whitaker, vice president of the 
American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, is again chairman of 
the advisory committee. 

The Exposition will be open to quali- 
fied visitors by invitation and registra- 
tion. 





Hugo Fuchs 


Technical Adviser 

Hugo [Fuchs after a long and varied 
experience abroad is now in this coun 
trv. He was born in Prague on Oc- 
tober 2, 1883. His schooling was inten 
sive. From 1890 to 1897 he attended 
high school and the next year matricu- 
lated at the Institute of Technology at 
the University of Prague. He was grad 
uated in 1906, having passed all exami 
nations with honors. Then in 1910 he 
was awarded the degree of doctor of tech- 
nical sciences. In 1912, 1913, and 1914, 
Dr. Fuchs wona scholarship that enabled 
him to spend several months in Germany 
(Materialprifungsamt, Grosslichterfelde, 
and the Deutsche Kahneisengesellschatt ) 
and then at Columbia University, New 
York, as a guest student (1914). 

Meanwhile, in 1908 he had been ap- 
pointed as assistant at the Institute ot 
Technology (Department of Roads and 
Railways) and at the same time became 
secretary of the International Institute 
of Techno-Bibliography and assistant 
editor of the technical and economics 
magazine Rundschau fiir Techntk und 
Wirtschaft. Then in 1911, Dr. Fuchs 
had been named a professor at the 
Technical College in Vilsen, Czechoslo 
vakia, which post he held until 1921. 
During the same vears, except for 1915 
to 1918, when he was a commissioned 
officer in an “Eisenbahn” (railroad) regi 
ment in the World War, he had served 
as industrial and technical adviser of the 
Anglo-Austrian Bank, followed by five 
years as industrial adviser and direetor 
of the Bohemian Commercial Bank in 
Prague. From 1920 until 1926 he had 
also been an assistant professor at the 
Institute of Technology at his Alma 
Mater. 

The next year Dr. Fuchs was made a 
director, then managing director and a 
member of the board of the “Semperit” 
Austro-American Rubber Works in V1- 
enna. He was moreover, a counselor 
of trade of the Austrian Government. 
Following the invasion of Austria, how- 
ever, he returned to Prague in 1938 as 
assistant editor of the Czech Govern- 
ment’s weekly, Ost-europdischer V olkswirt 
(East European Economist). But in 


1939, Dr. Fuchs went to London, Ene 
land, where he remained until June, 
1941. There he was engaged as techni 
cal adviser of “Reliance” Rubber Co 


I.td., and also contributed technical and 
economics articles to the Rubber « q: 


(Londen) 


Foam Rubber Cushions 
Seen at Furniture Show 

The gradual replacement of padded 
upholstery by foam rubber cushioning 
in easy chairs was demonstrated at the 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St.. 
New York, N. Y., from September 24 to 
November 9, as part of the inter-Amer 
ican design competition in furniture and 
furnishings. The exhibits included cross 
sections of chairs illustrating the molded 
plywood construction and the latex 
cushions and photographs showing steps 
in the construction of the chairs. In 
some chairs the foam rubber padding 
was welded to the plywood by a process 
sard to require moderate pressures and 
a temperature of 300° F.; in most chairs, 
however, latex cushions were merely 
placed on steel springs which stretched 
across the seat. One of the plywood 
latex cushion chairs weighs about 20 
pounds it 


contrast to the upholstered 
chairs which weigh approximately 45 
pounds each. Some of the chairs wer 
designed by Saarinen and Eames, and 
others were designed by Nicholson and 
Maier. There were also sofas and ox 
casional chairs using molded latex cush- 
ions of two-inch thickness; these wer 
constructed of maple rather than ply- 
wood, 


Brake Lining Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., 370 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y., on September 24 held its 
annual meeting at which the following 
officers were elected: presider ) 
Davis, Raybestos Division of Raybestos 
first vice president, 1 
| 


Manhattan, Ine.; 


I Gatke, Gatke Corp.; second vic 
president, P. B. Hoffman, American 
Brakeblok Division of American Brake 


Shoe & Foundry Co.; 
Doyle, Johns-Mansville Corp.; sec 


treasurer, J. S 


retary and assistant treasurer, H. G 
Duschek; executive committee, Messrs 
Davis, Gatke, Hoffman, and Doyle, W 
E. Harvey, Thermoid Co,,G..M. Wil 
liams, Russell Mfg. Co., M. M. Monroe, 
Inland Mfg. Division of General Motors 
Corp., J. W. Crawtord, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., and F. I. Marshall, Mar 
shall-Eclipse Division of Bendix Avia 
tion Corp 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N 
Y., according to President Charles. F 
Wilson, received orders during the first 
nine months this vear that totaled the 
record high of $831,390,000, 109% higher 
than the $397,810,000 for the correspond 
ing period of 1940. During the third 
quarter of 1941 orders amounted t 
record of $310,251,000, against $185,157, 
000 for the same quarter last vear. De 
fense orders constitute a large share ot 
the business. 


1 








Donald W. Hoover 


Revertex Corp. of America. 37-08 
Northern Blvd., Long Island City, N. 
Y., has appointed Donald W. Hoover its 
representative in the Midwest, with per- 
manent headquarters in Chicago, Ill. at 
the Monadnock Bldg., 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd. (Telephone Wabash 5388). Mr. 
Hoover for the past year has been doing 


technical sales work from the main of- 


fice in Long Island City. Prior to his 
connection with Revertex, Mr. Hoover 
was for 7% years employed by the 


United States Rubber Co. at its Provi- 
dence, R. I., plant and was in charge 
of latex sundries and metal coating pro- 
duction. He received his technical edu- 
cation at the University of Alabama. 


Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., an- 
nounces a better demand for various 
kinds of sundries. The strike of the 4590 
employes, which lasted two weeks, was 
settled after the concern signed a con- 
tract agreeing to an increase in pay, 
shorter working hours, and better work- 
ing conditions. 


William M. Morse, editor emeritus of 
INpIA RupsperR Worep, who visited this 
office last month on his way to Florida 
for the winter, wishes to be remembered 
to the trade. 


Nearpara Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
is Operating to capacity. President Ben- 
jamin Rosenthal reports increased de- 


mand for reclaimed rubber. 


Rubber & Plastics Compounds Co., 
Inc., 157 Chambers St., New York, 
N. Y., through General Manager 
A. Treves has announced that Oscar 
and Henry Ghez are now associated 
with the company. Drs. Ghez, former 
presiding officers and general managers, 
of Industrie du Caoutchouc Souple, 
manufacturer of rubber goods at Pont- 
de-Cherny, France, and former owners 


of the Sigma reclaiming factories of 
Rome, Italy, while abroad developed 
several new reclaiming processes and 
uses of reclaim, particularly in footwear, 
and will continue, while here, their re- 
search in the field of reclaimed rubber. 


W. L. Finger, formerly with the 
OPM, has rejoined The Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc., 444 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


L. Albert & Son, rubber machinery 
dealer, Trenton, N. J., had added to its 
staff J. W. Devine, formerly with John 
Rovle & Sons, Trenton. Vice President 
Philip FE. Albert has returned from a 
lengthy business trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., 304 Washington 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., has granted a leave 
of absence to Theodore M. Miller, in 
charge of the consumer testing depart- 
ment, to allow him to work with the 
Office of Price Administration. Dr. 
Snell was elected president of the Co- 
lumbia Graduate Alumni for 1941-1942. 


Edmund S. Burke, president, Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland, Md., 
recently addressed the local Lions Club 
and declared that although the supply 
of tires for civilian use is being reduced, 
it will prove adequate if motorists take 
proper care of their tires. The alloca- 
tion of rubber, which has resulted in 
curtailed production, has led to a 15 to 
20% cut in the number of workers at 
Kelly-Springfield. 


Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A. 
held its twenty-fifth annual convention 
recently at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y., at which T. W. Smith. 
Jr., secretary-treasurer and general man- 
ager of Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, O., 
was elected president, and Ben F. Mich- 
tom, vice president of Ideal Rubber Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., was chosen a 
director. 


Industrial Maintenance Association, 
Central New Jersey Electrical League, 
held a meeting September 19 at the 
Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., to discuss “Thermo-Plastics, 
Their Uses and Manufacture.” Speakers 
included C. P. Morgan and R. W. 
Lesters, chief chemist and maintenance 
engineer, respectively, of the Vulcanized 
Rubber Co., Morrisville, Pa., and 
Charles C. Davis, assistant factory man- 
ager, Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton. A motion picture, “It’s up to Us— 
Gas and Rubber Economy”, was shown 
by General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
At a meeting of the League set for 
October 17 to consider synthetic prod- 
ucts, scheduled speakers were Joseph 
Crosby, sales manager, Thiokol Corp., 
Trenton, and VY. A. Cosler, manager, 
Neoprene Sales Promotion, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Martindell Molding Co., Trenton, N. 
J., now operates 24 hours a day on a 
five-day schedule after having installed 
additional machinery in a new addition. 


The New York Aquarium, under proc- 
ess of dismantling last month, had a 
large number of employes remove thou- 
sands of feet of hard rubber pipe which 
comprised the circulating water system. 





India Rubber World 


Defense Exposition 

A number of rubber applications in 
the national defense program were seen 
at the Civilian and National Defense 
Exposition in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. Y., September 20 to 
October 18. Proceeds were divided 
between the United Service Organiza- 
tions and the Civilian Defense Uniform 
Committee. 

Exhibits of interest to the rubber 
trade included rubberized wading suits 
used by the men who attach landing 
apparatus to flying boats, firefighting 
equipment, and the respirators of the 
Department of Police, New York. Rub- 
ber was used in the various types of gas 
masks displayed. Stirrup pumps for ex- 
tinguishing incendiary bombs utilized 
long heavy rubber hoses. The bulkiest 
rubber object on display was a Douglas 
B-19 airplane tire, weighing 961 pounds, 
standing 7% feet high, and containing 
124 miles of cotton cord. 

At the Office of Production Manage- 
ment National Defense Clinic, held 
jointly with the Exposition, 125 prime 
contractors—manufacturers of tanks, air- 
planes, guns, etc.—opened negotiations 
which are expected eventually to develop 
into contracts with 2,661 smaller firms 
—manufacturers of toys, printing 
presses, dental supplies, etc. There was 
a representation of 4,600 sub-contractors 
from 26 states, and the interviews ar- 
ranged among representatives of small 
firms, prime contractors, and govern- 
ment totaled 25,000. 





National Automotive Fibres Corp., 
Trenton, N. J., has appointed as devel- 
opment engineer Henry Minor, formerly 
with the Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, O., the United States Rubber Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Commodity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y., on October 8 
named Henry J. Fink, formerly assistant 
secretary, secretary of the Exchange to 
succeed Walter Dutton, retired. 


James P. Flynn, factory manager of 
the Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
has returned from a_ business trip 
through Pennsylvania. 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., under its Department 
of Chemistry is conducting on alternate 
Saturdays, from 11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., 
beginning October 18, a series of semi- 
nar meetings on “Elasticity and Plas- 
ticity’ under the leadership of Prof. 
Hermann Mark, Prof. Wm. H. Gardner, 
and Dr. Robert Simha. The seminar will 
discuss from a fundamental point of view 
the mechanical properties of deformable 
materials, ideal elastic solids, Newtonian 
liquids, and complex plasto-elastic sys- 
tems, with particular emphasis on their 
molecular structures. All interested 
chemists are invited to attend and par- 
ticipate in the discussions. Dr. Simha, 
a Laylor Fellow at Columbia University, 
recently became associated with Dr. 
Mark in his work on high polymers and 
will also instruct in the Evening School. 
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MIDWEST 


L. J. White Co., manufacturer of in- 
dustrial cleaning compounds, 315 W. 
Hubbard St., Chicago, IIl., according to 
President W. G. Nuelsen, has changed 
its name to Kelite Products, Inc., in 
order to identify more closely the scope 
and function of the organization. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, Ill., recently reported a 27% rise in 
factory employment in the United States 
between July, 1940, and July, 1941, with 
a 33% gain in rubber products em- 
ployes, although employment in the rub- 
ber boots and shoes group was up 
between 45 to 55%. Thirty-five rubber 
firms in the Midwest in August paid 24,- 
797 workers $877,000 in wages, gains o1 
2.1 and 6.2%, respectively, over the 
previous month. 


Schacht Rubber Co., Inc., Firestone 
subsidiary manufacturing mechanical 
rubber goods in Noblesville, Ind., ac- 
cording to Vice President John K. Mason, 
plans an addition to its present plant to 
increase capacity about one-third, or 
30,000 square feet. 


United Rubber Workers’ Union re- 
cently held its annual national conven- 
tion at the Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, 
Ind., at which the following officers were 
elected: president, Stanley Dalrymple, 
the union’s head since its formation six 


years ago; vice president, L. S. Buck- 
master; secretary-treasurer, Frank Gril- 
lo, reelected; executive board, Wm. 


Abel, H. H. Wilson, Fleet Perrine, T. 
F. Burns, W. J. Welch, George Cum- 
mins, W. I. Vaught, and Joseph Sebald. 
Akron was selected for next year’s con- 
vention. 


NEW ENGLAND 


United Shoe Machinery Corp., 140 
Federal St., Boston, Mass., has appoint- 
ed Joseph F. Wogan general manager 
to succeed the late Harold A. Osborne. 
Mr. Wogan joined the corporation in 
1904 and won many promotions and was 
made assistant general manager in 1928. 


Delco Rubber Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has named as president and treasurer 
Frank W. DeLuca, former head of the 
Empire Rubber Corp., also of Worces- 
ter. 


The Rhode Island rubber manufactur- 
ing industry in September employed 
4,818 workers, compared with 4,722 in 
August and 3,646 in September, 1940; 
while payroll disbursements for the re- 
spective months were: $490,000, $444,000, 
and $289,000. The industry consumed 
2,959,000 kilowatt hours of power in Sep- 
tember, against 2,815,000 in August and 
1,964,000 in September last year. 
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International News Photo 


Aerial View of the Firestone Fire 


$17,000,000 Inferno at Fall River 
Destroys 15,850 Tons of Defense Rubber 


15,850 
which 


The Rubber Reserve Co. lost 
tons of crude rubber in a fire 
severely damaged the plant of the Fire- 
stone Rubber & Latex Products Co. at 
Fall River, Mass., on October 11 and 12. 
Only 2,000 tons out of a total of 17,850 
tons of government rubber, all fully in- 
sured, which were stored in the plant 
were not destroyed. In addition to the 
government rubber, about 2,000 tons of 
Firestone rubber were believed to have 
been destroyed. It was also estimated 
that more than $3,000,000 worth of ma- 
chinery was lost. Four of the firm’s 
eight buildings were gutted by fire. Two 
of the buildings destroyed were used as 
warehouses; while the other two were 
for manufacture. About 1,000 men were 
working in the plant when the fire broke 
out, but all reached safety. The total 
damage, including rubber, was estimated 
at $17,000,000, but it was reported that 
the entire plant and its contents were 
covered by insurance. As a result of 
the fire, 2,000 of 3,200 employes were 
temporarily without work. 

The fire broke out at 11 p.m., October 
11 on the third floor of Plant No. 5, 
a five-story structure containing the 
firm’s foamed latex department. Work- 
men reported that one of the curing 
ovens for rubber automobile cushions, 
which was heated by low-pressure steam, 
flared and spread to the other ovens 
and the floor before the flames could 
be extinguished. Fanned by a high wind, 
the flames soon leaped to other build- 
ings and finally to the large stone build- 
ing, six stories high and 600 feet long, 
which housed the government rubber. 
The fire destroyed several other build- 
ings in the neighborhood and near dawn 
of October 12 threatened to spread to a 
half-dozen more mills, a large gas tank, 
and a plant where 1,800,000 gallons of 


gasoline and kerosene were stored. This 
danger was averted by a sudden shift in 
the wind. Hundreds of firemen from a 
number of communities in both Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island fought the 
flames which raged 14 hours. For nearly 
a week, however, rubber smoldered be- 
fore it was completely extinguished. Al- 
though several firemen were taken to 
hospitals, no fatalities resulted from the 
blaze. 

The buildings occupied by Firestone 
were formerly the mills of the American 
Print Works, once one of the world’s 
largest cotton textile mills. The prop- 
erty in Fall River was acquired by Fire- 
stone in 1936. 

Work on defense projects 
sumed two days after the fire. 


was fre- 


Rhode Island Rubber Club 
Elects New Officers 


L. K. Youce, (Firestone Rubber & 
Latex) and L. K. Morrow, (Anaconda 
Wire & Cable) were elected president 


and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of 
the Rhode Island Rubber Club at a 
meeting at the Metacomet Golf Club, 
East Providence, R. I., September 26. 
The following were elected to the execu- 
tive committee: F. Springer (Davol); 
S. J. Lake (Respro); H. E. Murch 
(Goodyear Footwear); D. Rhee (Carr 
Mig.); H. <A. Schlosser (American 
Wringer); J. H. Christopher (Titanium 
Pigments); A. R. Nichols (U. S. Rub- 
ber); and J. Marshall, Jr. (Collyer In- 
sulated Wire). The nominating com- 
mittee was headed by E. L. Hanna 
(Davol) and included C. Haynes (Bin- 
ney & Smith) and F. R. Fitzpatrick 
(Respro). 

Of the 81 people who attended dinner, 
36 played golf. Following are the golf 
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Jacob: 
(Ernest Jacoby & Co.) 70, and S. Tins 
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sreckley (Titanium) and M. T. Mason 
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The dinner guests were 


i magician, Harry Scheet 


Franklin 


is established a re 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 
st., Boston, Mass., hi 

search fellowship at Johns Hopkins Uni 

1941-1942 

meas 

The 

Prot 


st 


versity for the academic year 


tor further study of surtace area 
its by adsorption techniques. 
program is under the direction of 


. H. Emmett 


Firestone Activities 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber iSo., 


Akron, is said to be the first in the in- 

















lust utilize e-making equipment 
and methods to step up output of an im 
ve bullet-sealing tuel tank for air 
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more than two million seeds destined 
tor man f the rubber experimental sta 
tions established in Latin America un- 
ler e auspices of the United States 
Government, are trom crosses of certal 


clones bred by Firestone in Liberia, 


lea 





where 


the rubber trees are tree ot 


disease, which has proved an obstacle 


large-scale 
in Jatin 


in the reestablishment of 


commercial rubber production 
\merica 
Participating in the and 


Har- 


ceremony 


luncheon marking the affair were 


vey » Firestone, It: vice president of 
the Akron concern and chief executive 
f Firestone Plantations Co., who pre- 


sented the shipment to E. W. Brandes, 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; T. D 
Mallery, also of the Department of Agri- 
culture; and Don Glassman, of the Office 
of Coordinater for Inter-American Re- 
lations 





aT ogey. 


Goodyear Changes 

Fred W. Climer, personnel director 
Coodvear Tire & Rubber Co... Akron, 
month announced the following 
changes in the personnel division 
R. Harold Meiser, for 


manager of personnel 


seven years 


efficiency, has 
manager of the 
Goodyear factory at Sydney, Australia, 
succeeded in Akron by 
manager of th 
labor department. Temporarily 
in Mr. Burgess’s former post is R. D. 
Wilson. Manager of plant efficiency is 
Nelson G Ball, who succeeded FE. R 
Gilleland when he was appointed pro- 
duction superintendent of Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp., Litchfield, Ariz. 

C. K. Ellsworth, manager of the mer- 
chandise-container division of Plhofilm 
Sales Dept. for Goodyear since Septem- 
ber, 1940, has named to the staff 
in Sales Promotion, succeeding FE. B 
Brewster, resigned. 


been made personnel 


and has been 


Sherman Burgess, 


Plant 2 


been 


Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Administra- 
tor, on October 8 announced that De- 
tense Plant Corp., RFC subsidiary, 
Washington, D. C., has authorized the 
execution of a lease agreement with the 
\ircratt Corp., Akron, to pro 
for the acquisition of machinery and 


Goodveat 
vide 
equipment for plant at Litchfield Park, 


\riz., at a cost of $499,889. These fa- 
cilities will be used in the manufacture 
of aircraft equipment. The Navy De- 
partment requested the facilities, and 


title will remain in Defense Plant Corp 
This commitment in addition to 
a previous authorization of $3,642,280 
for plant at Akron, to be used in the 


will be 


manufacture of aircraft equipment 


New Type of Pliofilm 


\ new type of Pliofilm, more cloth 
like in texture and wearability and more 
rubber-like in softness and = durabilits 


types, is announced by 








Goodyear tor use as rainwear tabric 
Special plasticizers of extremely low 
volatility, used in the manufacture of the 
new -Phofilm, are claimed to minimize 
internal friction of the molecules. Re 
portedly possessing greater strengtl 





under shock impact, the new mater 1s 
said to stand elongation at a high rate 
of loading Claimed to be free ot 


“rustle”, it is being introduced by Rich- 


Boggs & 


fabricator 


King, Chicago, Ill., Plio 
distributer. 


ards, 


film, and 


The University of Akron has appoint- 
ed La Verne E. 
fessor of chemistry. 
courses in rubber chemistry 
given by Howard J. Cramer, 


Cheyney assistant pro 
He will conduct the 
formerly 
who re 


signed this summer to join’ Sharples 
Chemicals, Inc. Dr. Cheyney received his 
B.S. from Akron U., M.S. 


1 
trom. th 
University of Pennsylvania, and Ph.! 
from Ohio State University. He had 
been employed in the laboratory organ 
izations of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., The Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., and 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., where 
research chemist three 


he was a years. 
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General Tire News 

The General Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, according to L. A. McQueen, vice 
president in charge of sales, will continue 
throughout the fall the consistent news- ' 
paper advertising campaign begun last ‘ 
spring, which has proved so successful. rs 
Mr. McQueen stated that while the in- 
dustry as a whole gained 13.6% in pas- 
senger-car four-ply replacement sales 
this vear, his company reported a rise 
almost twice that: besides the gain in F 


areas where the ad-carrying newspapers 
reached was more than double that 
territories not so covered. 

Mr. McQueen announced the appoint- 
ment of Wm. H. Mason as director of 
public relations for the General Tire 
company. Mr. Mason has had a wide 
experience in the advertising and news- 
paper fields and for the past four years 
was in the Detroit office of The New 
York Times 

General A. L. Rodriguez, former pres- 
ident of Mexico and now an industrial- 
ist in Lower California as well as chiet 
stockholder of Cia. Hulera Ei Popo, 
S.A., Mexico City, plant of the General 
Tire & Rubber Co., recently visited Ak- 
ron where he was the guest of William bie 


yt 





5 
O'Neil, General Tire president. General . 
Rodriguez showed great interest in the 
defense work being done at the rubber 
company and declared Mexico is just as 
conscious of the need of defense produc 
tion and of preparation against invasion 
as is the United States. 
William O'Neil, General Tire presi- 
dent, was a speaker and participant in 
the ground-breaking ceremonies on 
October 17 that officially launched con- : 


Ordnance 
to be built and op- 


struction of the Mississippi 
Plant, Flora, Miss., 

erated by the General Tire Engineering 
Co., Jackson, Miss., 
the 


wholly owned sub 
Tire & Rubber 
present. 


sidiary otf General 


Co. Mr. 


McQueen also 


Was 





“General Tire", New Trade Mark Char- 
acter of General Tire & Rubber Co. 
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J. B. Barr 


The Charles Eneu Johnson Co., manu- 
facturer of pigments since 1804, recently 
opened an office in the First Central 
Tower Bldg., Akron, exclusively for the 
sales of carbon black. Manager is J. B. 
3arr, for the past ten years sales man- 
ager of the carbon division of the Im- 
perial Oil & Gas Products Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The C. P. Hall Co., Akron, 
is sole distributer of Johnson’s carbon 


black. 


The Swan Rubber Co., manufacturer 
of rubber and asbestos products, Bucy- 
rus, according to President M. G. Nuss- 
baum, is now in production in a new 
two-story daylight plant in connection 
with its previous buildings. The addi- 
tional floor space of 15,000 square feet 
is devoted entirely to the manufacture 
of mechanical rubber goods. 


Goodrich Activities 

A sponge rubber made from the syn- 
thetic rubber, Ameripol, by the use of 
sodium bicarbonate or a similar blowing 
agent was announced by The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron. This product is in 
the same manufacturing classification as 
milled sponge made from natural rubber. 
The use of Ameripol in the manufacture 
of soles and heels, which are said to 
resist rubber solvents, abrasion, and flex 
cracking, was also reported. 

In recognition of his 40 years with 
the Goodrich company, W. A. White- 
nack, manager of the New York district 
mechanical sales division, received a dia- 
mond studded service pin at a_ testi- 
monial dinner at the Hotel Jexington, 
New York, N. Y., September 19. A. L. 
Hupfer, president of the firm’s employe 
service organization, and W. S. Richard- 
son, sales manager of the Goodrich me- 
chanical goods division, presided at the 
presentation ceremonies. 

Guy Gundaker, Jr., who has been with 
Goodrich since 1924 and lately as man- 
ager of its budget sales and auto and 
home supplies departments, last month 
was made general manager of the store 
administration department, and Frank 
R. Stanford became operations manager. 


Rubber Improving Tractors 

Robert Mayne and H. W. Delzell, 
Goodrich development engineers, in a 
paper presented at the recent S.A.E. na- 
tional tractor meeting in Milwaukee, 
Wis., declared that the speed and mobil- 
ity of thousands of combat units of the 
expanding United States mechanized 
army have been greatly increased by the 
use of rubber tracks on crawler tractors. 
Such tracks on army tanks, scout cars,and 
anti-aircraft and anti-tank gun carriers 
permit higher speeds, use of any type 
of highway without damaging it, and 
operation on any type of terrain. Other 
advantages are low rolling resistance, 
freedom of the crawler from noise and 
vibration, operation at high speeds, high 
efficiency and traction. It is also ex- 
pected that lessons gained from use of 
rubber tracks on combat vehicles will 
prove most helpful in the adaptation of 
such equipment to commercial uses 
when the present emergency has passed. 


The Standard Chemical Co., Akron, 
has taken over, as of October 1. the 
manufacture and sale of the crayons 
formerly handled by the Crayon Dept., 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby. 
according to Plant Superintendent R. A. 
Mertz, within the next six months ex- 
pects to devote 75% of its production 
facilities to defense needs and also an- 
ticipates a busy fall and winter. The 
company is converting its equipment 
from the manutacture of running boards 
and other automotive parts to rubber 
tracks for tanks and other defense items. 
About 1,300 workers are employed. 


The Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, 
on October 6 elected the following 
officers: president, Wallace De Laney; 
executive vice president, C. D. Hubler; 
vice president, T. W. Miller, Jr.; 
tary-treasurer, George A. Meiler; direc- 
tors, the company officers, T. W. Miller, 
J. C. Myers, and Wm. A. McAfee. 


Sccre~ 


CANADA 


The Dominion Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, Ottawa, Ont., has ap- 
pointed J. A. Martin, for many years an 
executive of the Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., deputy controller 
of rubber, subject to Allan Williamson, 
controller of supplies in the Department. 

The Department recently awarded the 
following contracts: clothing, Canadian 
General Rubber Co., Ltd., $71,979, 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., $221,462, 
Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., $166,720; 
land transport, Dominion Rubber, $10,- 
115, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., $327,648; personal equip- 
ment, Canadian General, $44,000; Do- 
minion Rubber, $26,070, Kaufman, $48,- 
750, Rubberset Co... Lid: StS: 836: 
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B. F. Goodrich Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont., recently elected G. W 
Sawin, who was vice president and gen- 
era! iranager for the past five years, as 
president to succeed John [.. Collyer, 
now chairman of the board. Factory 
Manager B. M. Costello was made a 
vice president and a director 

J. G. Hagey, Goodrich advertising 
manager, on October 9 was a speaker 
at the twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion at Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., re- 
cently, for the first time, was the scene 
of a conterence attended by representa 
tives of the world-wide Goodyear or- 
ganization. Manufacturing problems 
arising out of war needs were discussed 
by production and development execu- 
tives. President A. G. 
Vice President FE. H. 
among the speakers 
cluded the following factory 
tendents: W. J. 
tralia; E:T. 
R. L. Patrick, Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
F. L. Carter, Sao Paulo, Brazil; H. G 
Nizder, South Africa; as well as execu 


Partridge and 
Koken were 
Those present in- 
superin- 
Condon, Sydney, Aus 


Ruffner, Buitenzorg, Java; 


tives of the several Canadian and United 
States plants. A dinner was held in the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

Mr. Partridge, in a recent letter t 
stockholders, reported that company 
sales for the first nine months of 1941 
were substantially higher than in the 
corresponding period last year, that all 
three Canadian plants have been work 
ing to almost maximum capacity the 
current year, and that this large turn 
over has affected profits very satisfac- 
torily even though an ever-increasing 
share of the business is for the govern- 
ment and taxes have been increased. 


Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
recently officially opened its new $100,- 
000 plant addition providing new offices 
and warehousing space on Paton Rd., 
Toronto, Ont. Participating in the 
ceremonies were J. Penfield Seiberling, 
president of the Seiberling Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., U. S. A., and the following 
Canadian executives: R. J. Thomas, 
president; Marcus L. Brown, vice presi 
dent in charge of production; H. W 
Gregory, vice president in charge ot 
sales; P. G. Davies, secretary; and J. A 
Thompson, director. Mr. Seiberling als« 
addressed the Kiwanis Club of West 
Toronto. 


H. M. Hetherington, secretary of the 
Viceroy Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, and 
vice president of the Society of Indus 
trial & Cost Accountants of Ontario, on 
October 18 addressed the first lecture 
meeting of the winter season of the Cost 
& Management Institute 


George W. Huggett, a director ot 
Canadian Lastex, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
and ot Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has been 
named president and managing director 
of Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, 
to succeed the late Arthur B. Purvis 
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OBITUARY 


Samuel Norris 


Qi es Rubbe ( 
lie Pel be é ~ ‘ IT 
Ridg ¢ ni where unera sery 
ices vere conducted 1 oo tember 28 
Bur red sD ice, Bristol 
R. | 

M Norris, Ww vas born July 23 
862 é ed S €a edt ition abroac 
ind ¢ tenac Harvard College 

1883) 1 Harvard Law 

S 1885). He Dp sed law 

| ence, R. ] bu n July 1897 
¢ ea tt ( C. S. Rubber 
Ir YU) « Vas e€l¢€ ¢ S¢ etary ilso 

€ il ind \ serve beside —* 
Ss i lirect He vas secretar and 
genera torney wher! e retired April 


Norris was 
Legisla- 


From 1897 until 1899 M1 
a member of the Rhode Island 
I He was a former president of the 
Pacific, Idaho & Northern Railroad and 
l clubs 





also belonged to many 
He is survived by his wife 





Joseph E. Stone 
caused by a shock led to 


ae eae. 
the death, on September. 20, of 


Everett Stone, and 
treasurer Kleistone Rubber Co., Inc., 
Warren, R. L, helped organ- 
ize it August 15, Private funeral 
services were held in Providence, R. I., 
23, with interment in Swamp- 
scott Cemetery, Swampscott, Mass. 

The deceased was born January 31, 
1876, in Marblehead, Mass., where he at 
| schools. While a boy, 
and 


Joseph president 
since he 
1920. 


September 


tended € 
} he 


yublic 


earning his own living 





vy secured employment with the 
Hood Rubber C Watertown, Mass 
d there 14 years m« stly as 
: In 1913 
\ : became treasurer 
and a director of the Plymouth Rubber 
Mass., and 





and assistant treasurer. 


( Canton continued as 
such until his association with the Klei- 
stone concern, which became one of the 


pioneers in the manufacture of rubber 
floor tiling 
During his 


ig lifetime Mr. Stone be- 
longed to many organizations, includ- 
ing the Rubber Association of America, 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the 
3oston City Club, the Rhode Island 
Rubber Club, the Providence Chamber 
otf Commerce, and the Masons. 

He leaves a wife, two sons, two daugh- 


ters, a sister, and several grandchildren. 


Albert H. Hastorf 


A! BERT H. HASTORF, for the 

past five years on the sales staff of 
Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., died suddenly on 


September 28 at his home in Westfield, 


N. J. He was born 49 years ago in 
New York, where he received his educa- 
tion During the World War, Mr. 
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FROM OUR COLUMNS 


50 Years Ago—November, 1891 


produced in Dutch 
“milk of the bullet 


The caoutchouc 
Guiana is “balata” or 
con 


tree’, and its export is attaining 


siderable proportions. As there isn: 
forest conservation law in the 


and it is be 


CC ry] nv, 


trees are being destroyed, 


heved that the present rate ot produc- 
tion will decline. (p. 38) 
\ process whicl combines leather 


scrap with India-rubber to form artificial 


leather is now used in England. (p. 43) 


The use of asbestos in connection witl 
India-rubber is now practiced in several 
used as 


directions. The compounds are 


packing for steam joints and washers 


(p. 47) 
The barter of goods for crude rubber 
on the coast of Ecuador, carried on by 


trading companies as an accessory to 
other branches of their business, is vari 
able and intermittent. Ecuadoran rub- 
ber, of an inferior quality, is in lumps 


and flakes of the Castilloa elastica vari- 
ety. (p. 48) 


“Gutta-percha paper” is cited by Dr. 
Vasily P. Kurtchinsky as the best means 
of rapidly curing even the most intract- 


able ulcers of the leg. (p. 53) 


Rubber-covered steps are now replac- 
ing the old-fashioned iron carriage steps. 
Such steps of various designs are manu- 
factured for buggies, beach wagons, god- 
phaetons, broughams, herdics, 
(p. 56) 


dards, 
and cabs. 


Well-shaped elastic finger tips, made 
Para, are used in hospitals for 
(p. 57) 


of fine 
sore fingers and thumbs. 


25 Years Ago—November, 1916 


No substitute for sulphur in the vul- 
rubber has yet been dis- 
Possibly none is 
inter- 


canization of 
covered or invented. 
in sight now, but the exceedingly 
esting experiments of the eminent Rus- 
Ostromislensky, lead 
(p: 63) 


sian chemist, I. I. 
one to think otherwise. 


United States patent No. 1,198,975 
covers a process of regenerating vul- 
canized rubber which consists in com- 


minuting the material, boiling it in an 
alkaline solution, and heating the entire 
mass in an atmosphere of inert gas to a 
temperature approaching the melting 
point, and continously stirring the mass. 
(p. 74) 


A San Francisco chemist has discov- 
ered that the candlewood shrub, or 
ocotillo, which abounds in the arid plains 
of Arizona and New Mexico, contains 
large quantities of a rubber-like or gutta- 
like gum. A tire was compounded by 
the W. C. Hendrie Rubber Co., Tor- 
rance, Calif., from ocotillo gum, smoked 
sheet rubber, sulphur, zinc, white lead, 
litharge, and other common compound- 
ing ingredients. (p. 75) 

Detachable rubber pads, which may be 
slipped over metal automobile pedals, 
are now being manufactured. (p. 86) 





Hastorf was a captain and later worked 
tor a shipping concern. 

Funeral services took place in West- 
field on September 30 


C. E. Foresman 


lee a short illness Clarence E. 
Foresman, veteran employe of the 
United States Rubber Co., died at the 
Williamsport, Pa., Hospital on Septem- 
ber 11. He began his rubber career as 
a clerk at Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber 
Shoe Co., Naugatuck, Conn., on Decem- 
ber 20, 1898. On November 1, 1919, 
Mr. Foresman became assistant superin- 
tendent of the Lycoming Rubber Co., foot- 
wear manufacturing subsidiary of U. S. 
Rubber at Williamsport, and on Septem- 
ber 10, 1928, was made cashier and pay- 
master there. After the closing of the 
plant, on October 1, 1932, the deceased 
was named custodian of the idle prop- 
erty. 

He was born in Williamsport, Septem- 
ber 20, 1874, and attended the local ele- 
mentary and high schools. During the 
Spanish American War, Mr. Foresman 
was a battalion sergeant-major, Twelfth 
Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry. 

He belonged also to the 
Historical Society, the Y.M 
Consolidated Sportsmen of 


Lycoming 
JCA., the 
Lycoming 


County, and the Pennsylvania National 
Guard. 

Funeral services were held at his late 
residence in Williamsport on September 
13. 

Survivors include the 
brothers, and three sisters. 


widow, two 


Lee R. Miller 


EE R. MILLER, who developed the 
rubber glove and co-founded The 
Miller Rubber Co., Akron, O., in 1894, 
died on September 27 in Akron after a 
short illness. He was born in Smith- 
ville, O., November 27, 1876, and came 
to Akron as a young man to help or- 
ganize the Miller company, which be- 
came a subsidiary of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, in 1930. The deceased, 
who had been manager of the Miller 
glove department, continued as such 
under the Goodrich management. 

Mr. Miller for twenty years was gov- 
ernor of Akron Lodge, Loyal Order of 
Moose, and very active in the national 
organization, and for seven years was 
treasurer of the Goodrich Twenty-Year 
Service Club. 

Funeral services were held at Billow’s 
Chapel, Akron, September 30. Burial 
occurred in Rose Hill Cemetery. 

Survivors include his wife, a daughter, 
and a sister. 
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LATIN AMERICA 
PERU’ 


Once again Peru will embark—but with many important 
changes—upon an industry which proved so profitable in the 
earlier part of the century—that of growing rubber. The last 
of the big years for the country was 1917 when rubber pro- 
duction totaled 2,562,000 kilograms, or more than 5,500,000 
pounds. The following year output was halved and thereafter 
was practically nil. 

Now, however, 2s a result of the survey conducted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture on the possibilities 
of rubber growing in Latin America, which covered Peru 
from August to November last year, the country will resume 
rubber production. Already two nurseries have been estab- 
lished: one at Tingo Maria Valley in the eastern foothills of 
the Andes; and the other at Oromina, in the Upper Amazon 
basin and scene of an early unsuccessful attempt to grow 
plantation rubber in Peru. The existing trees will be used 
merely to teach up-to-date tapping methods. This second nurs- 
ery features seedlings from native Peruvian rubber seeds, and 
by the end of the year buds of high-yielding, disease-resistant 
rubber strains will be grafted to the stocks, and the budded 
stumps will be available for plantations. These buds will come 
from improved strains originating in the Far East and im- 
ported from increase gardens already established in tropical 
America under the inter-American rubber project. 

It is also felt that the wild native trees, so wretchedly ex- 
ploited in the past, are now fully restored and hold some pros- 
pect for production in the near future. 

But in general Peru expects to reap its harvest from culti- 
vated plantations operated by modern methods. Thus the 
seringueros, instead of hacking, and often seriously damaging, 
if not killing, the tree, at bark and wood with a machadino 
(small hatchet) and drawing the latex from several openings 
into small cups, will be equipped with tapping knives; a single 
surface will be tapped, and one tin cup will be utilized per tree. 
Another innovation will be the preparation of smoked sheets 
for shipment in contrast to the old system of collecting the 
rubber into huge black balls, frequently containing much for- 
eign matter and moisture, and shipping in this form. 


1 Abstracted from ‘“‘Peru Is on the Job.”’ Agriculture in the Americas, Oct., 
1941, pp. 6-9. 
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THE CO-EDS ALL TELL 
ME | TAKE BETTER 
IN A PROFILE 














Yeah Team! Try Hycar. 
It resists swelling better. 


See page 211 











PRODUCTION UNITS 
for Free-Flowing Materials... 
Higher Outputs Per Hour... 
Lower Labor Costs Per Unit 


These are the dynamic ideas that industry must 
apply to meet present cost and production prob- 
lems. When labor and other costs are rising faster 
than prices . . . when demands for deliveries and 
greater output require excessive overtime labor 

when com- 
petent addition- 
al help is hard 
to find... then 
is the time to 
consider’ the 
possibilities of 
F-B Production 


Improved plasticity and high pro- l nits, 
ductive capacity at low cost char- 

acterize the performance of the F B 
Gordon Plasticator. It will produce es 
broken down or plasticized rub- 
ber in either strip or pellet form. 


Produc- 
tion Units give 
the higher out- 
puts that are needed to offset rising costs. They 
mechanize operations which often effect marked 
gains in output per man-hour and make possible 
substantial reductions in the cost of processing 
rubber. 


Behind the 
design of these 
modern F-B 
Production 
Units is an en- 
gineering ex- 
perience in the 
The Hale Pelletizer produces free- 
flowing pellets from previously 
broken down rubber. These pellets 


ean be automatically handled and 
weighed, and are easily processed. 


rubber indus- 
try that is un- 
surpassed. F-B 
engineers are 
available to assist in adapting F-B Production 
Units to individual situations to meet specialized 


mill room problems. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


234 North Cliff St., Ansonia, Conn. 
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Capito PROCESS 
LINER TREATMENT 
MEANS ECONOMY. 


QO" custom method of proc- 


essing your present cotton 
fabrics to prevent adhesion of 
rubber stocks will extend their 
useful life many times and effect 
great economies by cutting the 


cost of replacements. 


Let us tell you more about our 
processing method and its low 


cost. 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


ONE GATES AVENUE 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Note Differences between the Cryptostegia from 
Florida (Right) and from Mexico (Left) 


MEXICO 


Peter Heinz, of Brownsville, Tex., U. S. A., reports that 
recent explorations by the Mexican Government have dis- 
covered many practically unknown plants which are promising 
new sources of rubber. Outstanding is one plant generally 
identified as Cryptostegia,) which, however, does not quite cor- 
respond to specimens from Florida under that name. (See 
illustration.) The Mexican plants contain more latex and are 
larger and more robust; no opportunity, though, was presented 
to compare the plants in flower. The latex from the Florida 
plant does not yield a solid ball on the fingers, but leaves 
only a sticky mass and contains far less solids. 

The Cryptostegiae were collected throughout an area in 
Mexico about 300 miles long, north and south, by about 70 
miles wide, comprising the coastal plains and foothills alon; 
the Gulf of Mexico immediately south of the Texas border. 
The original plants, it is thought, were brought from Mada- 
gascar by early colonists and have become naturalized. 

The plants found wild in Mexico and those grown from seed 
in various trial plantings show great variation in habit of 
growth and in the amount of latex between different individ- 
ual plants in the same locality and between plants grown in 
different soils and climatic environments. 

1 For a discussion of Cryptostegia in Florida see “The Rubber Content of 
Two Species of Cryptostegia and of an Interspecific Hybrid in Florida” 
by Lorin G. Polhamus, Harlan H. Hill, and Joseph A. Elder. Technical 


Bulletin No. 457, Dec., 1934, United States Department of Agriculture 
Washinaton, D. C. 


ECUADOR 


The United States Department of Agriculture on September 
26 tormed a mission to study the agriculture of Ecuador and 
to formulate, in cooperation with the Ecuadoran Government, 
a program of agricultural diversification with special emphasis 
on crops for which there is normally good export demand. 
One of the specific items for consideration is the development 
of plantation rubber production. 

\s part of its program to develop the production in Latin 
America of tropical agricultural products needed by the United 
States, the Department, at the request of the Ecuadoran Gov- 
ernment, has already made preliminary surveys of rubber- 
growing possibilities and general agricultural production there. 
In consequence an Ecuadoran agricultural experiment station 
program under the direction of Arthur G. Kevorkian, tormerly 
of the Department, has been established as well as the pres- 
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ent mission, which will formulate an actual production pro- 
gram. 

Two members of this mission, Walter R. Schreiber and Wm. 
A. Larner, Jr., of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
left New York for Guayaquil, Ecuador, September 26, to be 
followed by Ernest G. Holt, chief of the Biology Division of 
the Soil Conservation Service, who has been lent to the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations to head the mission, and 
four other agricultural technicians. 


CUBA 


Compania Industrial Cubana de Gomas, S.A., Matanzas, 
began manufacturing rubber shoes of all types on October 14, 
according to David Schrage, owner and president, 1650 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Construction of the plant, started in 
October, 1940, is continuing, and it is expected that other 
articles, including bicycle tires and tubes, molded goods, 
mechanical goods, rubberized fabrics, imitation leather, and 
sponge rubber, will be in production and on the market within 
the next two months. Production facilities for automobile 
tires will be ready by April, 1942, and initial output is esti- 
mated at 200 casings daily. With 350 employes at present, the 
company expects to employ a total of 700 when the plant is 
completed next year. 





EUROPE 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Promoting Export to Dutch and Belgian Colonies 

Both the Netherlands and Belgium have established cham- 
bers of commerce in London, and recently these bodies have 
taken steps to further British trade with the Dutch and 
Belgian colonies respectively. The Netherlands Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed representatives in the Netherlands 
East and West Indies; it will thus maintain close touch with 
conditions in those parts and be in a position to give British 
manufacturers advice on trade conditions and opportunities for 
business, etc. British exporters will be assisted in similar 
fashion by the Belgian Congo Information Bureau, newly 
formed under the auspices of the Belgian Ministry of Colonies 
as a separate department of the Belgian Chamber of Com- 
merce in London. 


Notes 

W. T. Henley’s Telegraphs Works Co. at its annual meeting 
declared a final ordinary dividend of 10% and a bonus of 5%, 
to bring total distribution tor 1940 to 20%, the same as was 
turned out in the three preceding years. Net profits were 
£320,565, against £343,853 the year before. 

The business known as Dynaflex, tormerly conducted by 
Manganese Bronze & Brass Co., Ltd., Dunstable, Beds., in 
association with the Empire Rubber Co. has been taken over 
by the recently established Rubber Bonders, Ltd. Direction, 
management, personnel, and financial control are the same. 

British Resin Products, Ltd., now produces a good quality 
coumarone-indene resin from British raw materials. The prod- 
uct, marketed as “Epak’” Coumarone Resin C46, is a hard, 
high-melting, pale resin, with good compatibility with rubber 
and stearin, also with neoprene and similar products. Hitherto 
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A COMPLETE LINE 


OF AGITATORS, MIXERS, GRINDERS 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Agitating, Mixing and Grinding equipment all have 
many applications in the manufacture of rubber and 
the processing of latex. In addition to the equip- 
ment illustrated, the Porter Company manufactures 
a complete line of Side Entering Agitators, Flange 
Mounted Agitators, Double Ribbon Mixers and 
Kettles. The Portereducer Agitator Drive, which can 
furnish speeds as low as 14 R.P.M., is recommended 
for use wherever mild agitation is desired, and 
especially in storage tanks. 









The “Whirlpool” Portable 
Agitator, for use wherever a 
permanently located agitator 
is impractical. Sizes from %& 
to 2 H.P. 


The Porter Paste Mixer, equipped with finger type 
stirrers. Recommended for mixing compounding in- 
gredients and master batches. Sizes from 40 to 150 
gal, working capacity. 





Porter Ball Mills, for use in obtaining fine dispersion 
of pigments, sulphur and other fillers. Available in a 
complete size range. 


Write for our catalog No. R41, con- 
taining data on all Porter equipment. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PITTSBURGH = PENNSYLVANIA 


“Where the Famous PORTER LOCOMOTIVES are built 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE: 30 CHURCH STREET 




















You will save valuable time 
and gain helpful knowledge. 


THIS YEAR is putting technical management to the test. 
The Chemical Industries—all industries depending on 
applications of chemistry—more than ever before, need 
quick, efficient and intensely practical pooling of brains. 
Every authoritative means of interchanging knowledge 
has become of momentous importance, making this 
year’s Exposition of Chemical Industries not only time- 
ly, but literally essential to National Defense. 

THIS EXPOSITION, by bringing together leading manu- 
facturers and thousands of those whom they can serve, 
will help to solve problems, relieve bottlenecks and 
speed production. Visit this year’s Chemical Industries 
Exposition, see and learn about newest developments, 
discuss your problems with experts. Nowhere else can 
you find so much helpful information as readily, as 
promptly and as profitably as at this Exposition. 
NEVER BEFCRE has the Chemical Exposition been of 
greater importance. Not in years have so many manu- 
facturers serving the chemical industries arranged to 
be on hand to help answer the production and procure- 
ment worries faced by industry everywhere. Here, in 
one week or less, you can witness scores of demonstra- 
tions: consult specialists present at exhibits solely to 
help visitors: see with your own eyes what is available 
in new materials, equipment, appliances, instruments 
and supplies: examine. compare, and find what you 





need. 

It is long since exhibitors, themselves as busy and as 
eager to serve as you are, have made as great effort to 
contribute to Industry’s needs. By the very fact that 
these manufacturers are taking time out to exhibit in 
this busy era. they set themselves apart as a group par- 
ticularly worth meeting. Isn’t that the kind of manu- 
facturer with whom you'd like to do business? See 
what these exhibitors offer. 

The years following the 1941 Exposition will be a 
eritical period in the lives of all who promote produc- 
tion for defense. The wealth of ideas and information 
made available here will help materially to our progress 
through the present emergency. This year, attendance 
is a “must.” Don’t miss it. Be sure to come—bring 


your associates. 


18% EXPOSITION OF 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK, DEC. 1-6, 1941 


Managed by International Exposition Co. 
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such resins, used in cable stock, adhesive tape, heels, soles, etc., 
have been imported from America. The new product is sold at 
a price said to be competitive with that of the imported 
material. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., is asking the trade to 
Save neoprene scrap. Scorched neoprene can be readily con- 
verted into reclaim on standard equipment by a method earlier 
described by the concern. It also announces that in treating 
scrap containing a thioplast, one part by weight of Vulcafor 
DPG should be added on the mill to every 100 parts by weight 
of crumb. But before this addition care should be taken to 
have the temperature of the back roll at 70° C. and of the 
front roll, at 50° C. When the rough sheet has formed, the 
usual neoprene is continued. To 
company 


procedure for reclaiming 
shrinking and drying during 
addition ot naphthalene to the finished 


prevent storage, the 
further suggests the 


reciaim 





GERMANY 


Vinoflex 

The recent Vienna Spring Fair included 
thetic materials suitable for preparing varnishes from the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, among which were the Vinoflex 
products. The latter, said to be resistant to alkalies and acids, 
ire considered valuable substitutes for chlorinated rubber. A 
given of their use on light metals, the 
protection of which is generally recognized to be very difficult. 
The different types of Vinoflex are also claimed to be useful 
for improving tars and bitumens; very small quantities of the 
sufficient to achieve a marked effect. 


a variety of syn- 


so-called 


demonstration was 


apparently are 


synthetic 


Development of Polyamides 
; group of thermoplastics developed are the poly- 
as substitutes for various fibers 
has received most attention in America where they are already 
widely known as substitutes for silk (nylon) and bristles for 
iothbrushes and the like (Exton), for instance, German 
te¢hnologists and manufacturers are very little interested in 
concentrating rather on their possibilities in other 


Che latest 


amides. Whereas their value 


these uses, 
directions. 


Polyamides resemble natural proteins (silk, wool, ete.) in 





structure and are produced by condensation of dicarboxylic 
cids with diamines or by autocondensation of amine-carboxylic 
acids. They are distinguished from other known thermo- 
plastics by their unusually high resistance to cold, (down to 


softening point, reaching up to 250°; 
light and their incombustibility. 
They are also resistant to most technical solvents as benzine, 
Mixed polyamides can 
also be produced, which differ in their properties from those 
of their components; thus many of these mixed polyamides are 
soluble in alcohol, hence useful for impregnations, varnishes, 


etc. 


-70° C.), their high 


heir absolute fastness to 


benzol, chlorinated hydrocarbons, etc. 


Owing to their comparatively low molecular weight which 
varies between 10,000 and 30,000, polyamides readily pass over 
into a fluid state when heated and, unless oriented by stretch- 
ing or racking processes, have relatively low mechanical 
strength. They are remarkably extensible, however, and, when 
stretched, show a surprising increase in tensile strength which 
may be as much as five to eight times that of the original 
strength. Lupamides, the polyamide products of the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, A. G., Frankfurt a.M., when racked, are said 
to have a tensile strength equal to that of light metals; while 
thin Lupamide threads have tensile up to 55 kg./mm.? or equal 
In general these products are claimed to retain their 
high extensibility within temperature zones ranging from —50 
o +80 


to steel. 


The protein-like structure of the polyamides brings with it 
certain disadvantages: chemical resistance is lower than that 
t other types of thermoplastics, and water-absorption is high, 
at room temperature and 8 to 12% in boiling 
But these products can be worked like other synthetics, 
compressed, extruded, molded (hot or cold), 


trom 2 to 3% 
water 


that is cast, 
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dipped, etc., and are considered to have good possibilities, | 
among others also for mechanical purposes. | 

The I. G. Farbenindustrie markets the following polyamide 
products: Lupamide A, which has a heat resistance of 220 to 
230°, according to Vicat; Lupamide B, with heat resistance 
of 165 to 180° (Vicat); Lupamide 6A, heat resistance of 140 
to 160° (Vicat); and, finally, thermoplastic Lupamide 85B, 
which is considered to have valuable properties as a substitute 
for leather. 


Buna Plant Bombed 

Reports from England state that about the middle of 
September last, the R.A.F. attacked the large buna factory at 
Huls in the Rhineland. It seems that direct hits were made, 
and it is claimed that extensive fires were left burning. 





FAR EAST 


MALAYA 


Data on the Rubber Planting Industry in 1940 

The Economics Branch of the Department of Agriculture, 
S.S. and F.M.LS., has issued its annual review of the rubber 
planting industry in Malaya covering 1940. At the end of the 
year the area planted to rubber totaled 3,480,989 acres, of 
which 2,119,861 acres were estates of 109 acres and over, and 
1,361,128, small holdings of less than 100 acres. The greater 
number of the estates have planted area between 100 and 500 
acres (1,546 estates, 316,646 acres); 362 estates between 509 
and 1,000 acres, covered 260,774 acres; but estates between 
1,000 and 5,000 acres accounted for the largest total acreage 
(560 estates, 1,130,185 acres). Fifty-four estates, each over 
5,000 acres, covered 412,256 acres. 

The estate acreage included 1,812,894 acres of mature rubber, 
that is rubber planted during 1932-33 and earlier; the immature 
area was 306,967 acres. In 1940 the total area newly planted 
was 23,454 acres (estates 19,884 acres; small holdings 3,570 
acres); while the area replanted came to 63,052 acres (estates 
49.033 acres and small holdings 14,019 acres.) 

Budgrafting on estates further increased to 1,055 areas with 
total acreage of 356,552 acres against 837 areas covering 284,- 
275 acres in 1939 and 733 areas covering 248,591 acres in 1938 

Of the total rubber area on estates, 74.5% is European 
owned; Chinese own 16.6%; Indians, 4.4%, and other nationali- 
ties, 4.5%. At the end of 1940 2,522 rubber estates, of which 
850 covering 1,536,080 acres were owned by public limited 
liability companies; while the remainder were owned by 
private limited liability companies or were privately owned. 
To care for and work these estates 351,631 coolies, including 
women and children, were employed in 1940, against 324,193 
persons the end of 1939. 


Rubber Production and Exports 

In 1940 Malaya produced the record amount of 549,327 tons, 
compared with 361,484 tons in 1939 and 360,898 tons in 1938. 
Of these amounts, estates produced 334,408 tons, 244,915 tons, 
and 246,220 tons respectively. Outputs from small holdings in 
the same years were 214,919, 116,569, and 114,678 tons, respec- 
tively. The increase in the 1940 production by small holdings, 
which was about 85% higher than that for 1939, was due not 
only to the higher restriction releases, but also to the improved 
prices which encouraged tapping. Shipments of crude rubber 
in 1940 from Malaya (including Brunei and Labuan) totaled 
540,417 tons. 

The demand for latex fluctuated considerably during the 
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Tue Cambridge Fabric Permeameter is an 
accurate, rugged and convenient instrument 
for production testing of the permeability 
ef fabrics which are to be inflated with 
Hydrogen, Helium, Carbon Dioxide, etc. 


The rate of permeation through the fabric 
is quickly determined by equipment utiliz- 
ing the thermal conductivity method and is 
indicated in terms of liters per square meter 
per 24 hours of the retained gas. 


Manufacturers of fabrics for lighter-than- 
air Craft, Life Rafts, Life Jackets, Gas 
Masks, etc., will find this an indispensable 
instrument. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE INSTRUMENTS 


Cambridge Engineers are glad to work with manu- 
facturers having instrument problems. Cambridge 
has developed innumerable outstanding special pur- 
pose instruments for use in many industries for 
determination of temperature, moisture, and acidity; 
for continuously analyzing many gases and liquids 
and for measuring various physical properties of 
solids. 


OTHER CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENTS 


MOISTURE INDICATORS FLUXMETERS 

EXHAUST GAS TESTERS ELECTROMETERS 

0, RECORDERS ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHS 
SURFACE PYROMETERS STETHOGRAPHS 

MOLD PYROMETERS pH METERS AND RECORDERS 
NEEDLE PYROMETERS VOLTAMOGRAPHS — 


Polarographic Analysis 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 
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year, but although greater interest was shown by American 
manufacturers toward the year-end, the amount of latex shipped 
from Malaya in 1940 was 22,245 tons, or 270 tons less than in 
1939. The gross exports of latex from Malaya since 1931 are 
shown in the table below: 


Gross Exports oF LATEX Tons 
Dry Rubber Content of Latex in Pounds per Gallon 


Year Under 4.8 Lbs. 4.8to5.7 Lbs.* Over5.7 Lbs.* Total Value 

1931 7 i 7 1,925 $472,123 
1932 + - 7 5,192 1,110,103 
1933 + + - 10,470 2,871,407 
1934 7 7 : 14,172 7,119,548 
1935 5,286 5,490 2,374 13,150 6,585,360 
1936 6,778 7,073 3,086 16,937 10,673,229 
1937 7 lee Py 4 4,774 19,408 15,429,910 
1938 3,630 4,554 6,747 14,931 8,686,793 
1939 5,133 13,936 3,446 22,515 16,451,918 
1940 3,384 15,731 3,130 22,245 20,000,002 


+ Dry rubber content not given prior to 1935. 
* For the years 1939 and 1940 the breakdown is “4.8 to 5.9 Lbs.”’ and ‘Over 
5.9: Libs.” 
Crude rubber consumption by local manufacturers of tires. 
tubes, belting, shoes, etc., increased in 1940 to 1,382 tons from 
511 tons in 1939. 


Areas Out of Tapping 

\s expected, the area out of tapping decreased considerably 
at the end of 1940. The figure for estates was 177,756 acres 
or O98 of the estimated tappable area, against 347,416 acres. 
or 18.7%, in 1939. In addition 211,149 acres, or 11.7%, were 
being rested under rotational tapping systems, against 281,051 
acres, or 15.1, in 1939. On small holdings of less than 100 
acres, the untapped area at the end of 1940 was 201,900 acres, 
or 16%. 


Improving and Modifying Rubber 

During 1940 many important investigations were in progress, 
including preservation of latex and new methods of concentra- 
tion, both by creaming and centrifuging. The study of the 
variability of estate sheet rubber was continued, with many 
estates cooperating with the Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya. The effects of the so-called “slaughter tapping” 
carried out on areas destined to be replanted have received 
special attention. 

Work on producing rubber with low water absorption 
properties has progressed to the point where it was possible to 
send large-scale samples of such rubbers to American con- 
sumers for examination. Softened rubber is now being manu- 
tactured on a commercial scale in Malaya and is meeting with 
considerable interest both in Europe and America. Patents for 
the processes have been applied for. 

Efforts are continuing to improve the quality of rubber, and 
several new refinements are under investigation with a view to 
their introduction in estate factories. 


Production and 120% Quota 

Increasing the export quota to 120% was a none too pleasant 
surprise to rubber producers, and much doubt is frankly ex- 
pressed as to whether outputs will be substantially increased. 

With 120% release, Malaya, Netherlands India, Ceylon. 
India, Burma, North Borneo, and Sarawak, should togethe: 
theoretically produce 149,900 tons monthly, Malaya’s share 
being 64,800 tons. But as the Straits Times Financial Corres- 
pondent points out, at the end of June, with 100% release, not 
one of these territories had exported the full amount of their 
allowance. Although outputs are usually better in the second 
half of a year than in the first, it is considered doubtful 
whether the raising of the exportable allowance will result in 
the actual production of more rubber than was produced in 
the second quarter of 1941. 

\mong the factors for and against the fulfilling of the new 
quota may be considered, first, the likelihood that there will 
now be no market for export rights and coupons; indeed their 
market value has already declined steeply in the past month 
Under these circumstances, many, especially among the native 
rubber growers, will have to resume tapping. Again, some 
estates may be able to increase outputs by tapping areas now 
rested or by introducing more intensive tapping systems. But 
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ver against this is the undoubted labor shortage which in 
ertain sections of the country has already prevented estates 
m filling the 100% quota, and this condition seems to have 
een aggravated by labor unrest. If the reported shortage of 
rice causes any considerable increase in the price of this im- 
irtant foodstuff, labor difficulties are not likely to decrease. 
any case estates would have to find ways to offset this 
further increase in the cost of living to their labor, and inci- 
entally whatever the means adopted, they will add to the cost 
* producing rubber. 
\part from this aspect of the matter, a substantial increase 
the price of rice and probably other toodstuffs, usually has 


the effect of causing those natives who grow rubber only as a } 


side line to pay much more attention to food crops and neglect 
rubber, a tendency which is much more marked among natives 
Netherlands India than in Malaya, 





NETHERLANDS INDIA 


Creation of Rubber Export Bureau 


Following the initiation of the single buyer system in the 
United States, it was deemed necessary for local exporters 
ind producers to decide upon some method of cooperation. 
Consequently the ten leading exporting firms here worked out 
i plan providing for the formation of a Rubber Export Bureau 
to which all estate rubber from Java and South Sumatra is 
to be offered. The Bureau then allocates the rubber to ex- 
porters; however, the producers and exporters concerned con- 
lude contracts themselves through brokers in the usual way. 

Up to the latter part of August the Bureau had not yet 
begun to function, as various points had still to be cleared up 





‘egarding the status of producers who were in the habit of | 


exporting their rubber themselves before the formation of the 
Bureau; then it had also to be decided to what extent ex- 
porters, besides the ten shippers who sponsored the scheme, 
will be entitled to participate in the exports. The question of 
native rubber seems to have been shelved, for the present at 
least. 

The uncertainty about the action of the 
exporters caused a feverish buying up of all rubber offered on 


3ureau relative to 


the market; exporters paid as much as 3234 cents (Dutch cur- | 


rency) per half kilo tor standard sheet and up to 3334 cents | 


1 standard crepe for August and September delivery, prices 
which left no margin for shippers and took no account of loss 


(Continued on page 206) 
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“LIGHTNIN” Mixers are 
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mended for preparing 
from 





One “LIGHTNIN” 
Portable Mixer 
may he used for 
a number of com- 
pounding tanks 
wherever agitation 
is necessary. 





rubber cement 
slab rubber and solvent 
where viscosity does not 
exceed 4,000 centipoise. 
For complete details on 
“LIGHTNIN” Mixers for 
tanks of any size or 
shape, write to 


“LIGHTNIN” Side 
Entering Mixers for 
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prevent creaming of 
Latex. 
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Shamv 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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HEAVY 


CALCINED 
MAGNESIA 


Manganese Free 





The unusually high quality of Shamva 
Heavy Calcined Magnesia as an acceler- 
ator is one more step in the direction 
of a purer finished rubber product. 
Shamva is “built up” from a naturai 
base of selected quality ores which are 
Manganese free—an assurance before 
hand of results which will be in accord- 
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accepted manufacturing 
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In one grade only. Limited quan- 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“Annual Report on the Progress of Rubber Technology.” 
Vol. IV. 1940. Published by the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry, 12 Whitehall, London, S.W.1, England. Paper 7% 


by 934 inches, 159 pages. Subject and author indexes. Price: 
I.R.I. members, 2/6; non-members, 10/6. 
Volume IV of this annual review summarizes progress 


during 1940 in the principal branches of rubber technology and 
manufacture. The 24 chapters of the present work cover 
essentially the same ground as did Volume III, but four 
chapters have been written by new authors. The scope of the 
work is broad and includes: planting, properties of raw and 
vulcanized rubber, test equipment, compounding ingredients, 
fibers and textiles for rubber, machinery, sponge and hard 
rubber, and the technology of the manufacture of tires, belting, 
hose, cables, footwear, mechanical goods, roads, flooring, etc. 
Each phase of the work has been competently dealt with by 
an authoritative worker in that field. Total references to the 
literature and patents which appear at the end of the respective 
chapters number 1,281. 


“Rubber Red Book.” Published by The Rubber Age, 250 W. 
57th New York, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 512 pages. 
Price, $5. 

Issued biennially, this directory of the rubber industry and 
its suppliers has been revised, enlarged, and brought up to 
date. A new section, accessories and fittings, has been added; 
while the data formerly included in a section on “Miscellaneous 
Types of Rubber and Allied Materials” are now presented 
more completely in new sections on “Rubber Derivatives” and 
“Synthetic Rubbers and Rubber-Like Materials” and in the 
section on crude rubber, now expanded to include “related 
The number of pages has been increased from 422 


St 


materials.” 
to 512. 

The 1941 edition besides incorporating the revisions and 
additions above, continues to include sections on: rubber manu- 
facturers in the United States classified alphabetically and 
according to product and geographical location; Canadian 
rubber manufacturers; rubber machinery and equipment; rub- 
ber chemicals and compounding ingredients; fabrics and tex- 
tiles; reclaimed rubber; scrap rubber dealers; rubber latex; 
miscellaneous products and services; consulting technologists; 
manufacturers’ representatives, sales agents, branch offices, 
etc.; technical journals; trade and technical organizations; and 
“Who's Who in the Rubber Industry.” 

The volume which compiles and correlates an extensive 
amount of data continues as a complete and convenient direc- 
tory for this field. 


“Chemical Engineering Catalog.” Twenty-sixth Annual Edi- 
tion, 1941. Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. Cloth, 814 by 11% inches, 1214 
pages. Indexed. 

Following the lines of previous editions, the current issue 
of this standard reference work for the process industries pub- 
lishes information contributed by several hundred firms manu- 
facturing equipment and supplies for chemical and related in- 
dustries including rubber. In addition to cataloging equip- 
ment, supplies, industrial chemicals, and raw materials, the 
book includes sections on: laboratory and reagent chemicals; 
technical and scientific books: and various charts, tables, and 
nomographs. 


“Gist of the Fair Labor Standards Act.” Jacob S. Spiro 


and John Milton. Published by Legal Reviews, 101 Beek- 
man St., New York, N. Y. 1941. Paper, 6 by 9 inches, 165 
pages. Indexed. Price $1.50. 


This working manual summarizes and analyzes the Federal 
Wage and Hour Law by reprinting the law and interspersing 
the different All terms 
are used in the law, and many concrete 
examples of application of the law are given. 


explanatory notes between sections. 
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“High Polymeric Reactions—Their Theory and Practice.” 
H. Mark and R. Raff. Published by Interscience Publishers, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 1941. Cloth, 61% by 914 inches, 476 
pages. Author and subject indexes. Price $6.50. 

This, the third volume in this series, continues and expands 
the scope of the systematic survey of the high polymers, which 
was begun in the first two volumes of this series—‘‘Collected 
Papers of W. H. Carothers on High Polymeric Substances”, 
which covered the classical work of one of the foremost early 
investigators in this field, and “Physical Chemistry of High 
Polymeric Systems”, a book devoted to showing how the 
fundamental laws of physical chemistry can be applied to the 
study of high polymers. In the present volume the aim is to 
show to what extent physico-chemical measurements will per- 
mit a quantitative explanation of the mechanisms of polymeriza- 
tion and polycondensations in the light of our present knowl- 
edge. Thus the authors are concerned with an elucidation of 
high polymer kinetics, developing their theory on the basis of 
the preparative chemistry of high polymers and the kinetics 
of organic chemical reactions, 

The book is divided into two parts, the first treating the 
theory and mathematics involved, and the second, covering 
145 organic and nine inorganic specific polymerizations and a 
section on polycondensations. ‘The four main sections of the 
first part, with some of the more important subdivisions in- 
dicated in parentheses, follow: The Structure of High Poly- 
mers (covalent linkage; chain, net, and space polymers; and a 
list of important polymerizable and condensable substances); 
Some Data on Experimental Methods (physical and chemical 
tests; molecular weight and distribution curve; preparation of 
high polymers and measurement of reaction rates); Funda- 
mentals of Reaction Kinetics (mechanism; fundamental 
types of reaction; and activation and energy transfer); and 
General Theory of the Mechanism of Polyreactions (step re- 
actions and chain reactions). Polymerizations treated in the 
second part of the book wihch are of direct interest to the 
rubber chemist include: butene, butadiene and its homologs, 
isoprene, styrene, chloroprene, and vinyl halogenides and other 
vinyl compounds. 


“Minerals Yearbook Review of 1940.” Prepared under the 
direction of E. W. Pehrson; H. D. Keiser, editor. Published 
by the United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. Cloth, 6 by 91% inches, 1459 pages. 
Indexed. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Price $2. 

Extensively documented with tables and charts, this refer- 
ence book on minerals deals with such materials as carbon 
black and pigments of titanium, zinc, and lead, which are ot 
direct interest to the rubber industry. Statistics are given as 
to production by localities, by periods of time, by methods and 
yields, etc.; demand in terms of total deliveries and domestic 
consumption; stocks; and prices and values. The textual mat- 
ter attempts to detect trends and to analyze data so that the 
book is more than a mere compilation of statistics. 

The book has 72 chapters, and each of the minerals dis- 
cussed in previous editions is covered in the present work, 
often in more expanded form. A new chapter reviews prin- 
cipal developments during the year, detailing the establishment 
and organization of governmental defense agencies concerned 
with mineral problems. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Natural and Synthetic Rubbers.” Harry L. Fisher. Pub- 
lished by the American Society for Testing Materials, 260 
S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 31 pages. This pamphlet is a 
reprint of the Sixteenth Edgar Marburg Lecture which Dr 
Fisher delivered at the annual A. S. T. M. meeting in Chicago, 
Ill., last June. The first part is devoted to a review of the 
properties, compounding, etc., of natural rubber; the second 
part deals with the production, properties, vulcanization, etc., 
of synthetic rubbers, and the third part of the lecture discusses 
the properties and applications of synthetic rubbers. A bibliog- 
raphy is included. 
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“Zinc in Defense.” The New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front St., 
New York, N. Y. 4 pages. The uses zinc is finding in ad- 
vancing the national defense program are shown by photo- 
eraphs and accompanying texts in this large folder. Thus, 
zine oxide and sulphide are used in life ratts, surgical gloves, 
and other rubber products. 


“Carbon Black in Reclaim Bearing Tread Stock.” By F. H 
Amon and H. H. Offutt. Godfrey LL. Cabot, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. August, 1941. & pages. According to this pamphlet, the 
steps being taken to conserve crude rubber may result in more 
reclaim being used in high-grade tread stocks. In this study, 
tests were made on stocks based on 85 parts smoked sheet, 25 
parts reclaim, and 37.5 parts carbon black, with four different 
rades of Spheron carbon black being used. Vhe data and 
graphs show the characteristic influences of the four Spheron 
vrades on tensile strength, abrasion resistance, curing rate, and 
electrical conductivity. The authors also express the thought 
that the addition of reclaim might improve milling and ex- 
trusion properties to the extent that a finer particle-size black 
could be used to improve abrasion resistance and _ electrical 


properties. 


“The Mill Room of the Future.” Bulletin No. 178. Farrel- 
Birmingham, Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 18 pages. This booklet re- 
prints three articles, “Pellet Rubber’, “Progress in Compound- 
Room Practice’, and “Mill Room of the Future’, which were 
originally published in the June 1, July 1, and August 1, 1941, 

: ; : saiinibe . 
issues of INDIA RupBER Wortp. 


“Neville Coal-Tar Solvents.” The Neville Co., Neville 
Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 39 pages. This booklet publishes text, 
tables, and graphs giving details regarding the various grades, 
specifications, and uses of coal-tar solvents produced by the 
manutacturer. Methods employed in testing the solvents are 
described, and specific gravity and temperature conversion 
tables are presented. 


“Symposium on Color—Its Specifications and Use in Evalu- 
ating the Appearance of Materials.” Jointly sponsored by 
the American Society tor Testing Materials and the Inter- 
Society Color Council. Published by the American Society 
for Testing Materials, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
79 pages. Price $1. Papers and discussions stressing the im- 
portance ot adequate specifications for color and the use of 
color in testing and evaluation of materials are presented in 
this publication. The papers were heard at the spring meeting 
ot the A. S. T. M. in Washington, D. C., as a Symposium on 
Color. 


“Report on Agricultural Research for the Year Ending June 
30, 1940." Two parts. Agricultural Experiment Station, lowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 
Part i. art Il, 80 pages. This extensive report 
presents the results of the major activities of the Station, 
including reports on “Efficiency and Economy of Pneumatic 
Tires for Transport Wheels on Agricultural Equipment” and 
“Elasticity and Viscosity as Starch Characteristics.” The 
former report is based on the comparative performance of 
steel wheels and pneumatic tires on two manure spreaders of 
the same model, a ratio dynamometer being used to obtain 
data on rolling resistance. In the second, an instrument for 
measuring both breaking strength and elasticity of starch on 


300 pages; 


the same paste is reported. 


“Properties of Ameripol D.” Catalog Section 8000.  B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 8& pages. Four tables present data 
on Ameripol D synthetic rubber in this pamphiet. The first 
table draws general comparisons between Ameripol, two 
other unspecified synthetic rubbers and natural rubber. Such 
properties of typical Ameripol D vulcanizates as Shore durom- 
eter hardness, elongation at break, tensile strength, rebound 
elasticity, etc., are listed in the second table; while the third 
table lists percentage volume increases after 48 hours’ immer- 
sion of Ameripol D, natural rubber, and two other synthetic 
rubbers. The fourth table is an approximate index to the 
practicality of Ameripol under listed conditions. Besides the 
tables, the booklet also contains text and photographs de: 
scribing the properties and applications of Ameripol D. 
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THE RaApmosonnE: THE STRATOSPHERE LABorATORY. E. T 
Clarke and S, A. Korff, J. Franklin Inst., Sept., 1941, pp. 217-38; 
Oct., 1941, pp. 339-55. 

RECREATION IN THE PERSONNEL Procram. F. G. Smith, Sport 
ing Goods Dealer, Oct., 1941, pp. 36-37, 69. 

MANUFACTURE, PROPERTIES AND USES OF CARBON BLACK. A, W. 
Campbell, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Oct., 1941, pp. 21-27. 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER UNDER THE PRIORITIES SYSTEM. F. H. Car- 
man, Rubber Age, (N. Y.), Oct., 1941, pp. 28-30. 

MouAwk’s) METHOD OF MANUFACTURING SpoNGE RUBBER- 
BACKED CARPETS AND RuGs. Rubber Age, (N. Y.), Oct., 1941, pp. 
33-34. 

RESINOUS CONDENSATION PRropuCTS FOR PROTECTIVE AND DECORA- 
rive Coatincs. T. S. Hodgins and A. G. Hovey, Chem. Indus- 
tries, Oct., 1941, pp. 448-52. 

ANALYSIS OF CovERED-RuUBBER YARN. W. A. Johns, Textile 
Horld, Oct., 1941, pp. 92, 94. 

Peru Is on THE Jor. Agriculture in the Americas, Oct., 1941, 
pp. 6-9, 

WHERE SArety Is PARAMOUNT THEY Usk Recaps, F. A. Herr, 
Tire Rebuilders News, Sept., 1941, pp. 8-9. 

CAMELBACK TESTS AND THEIR IMPORTANCE TO You. Tire Re- 
hulders News, Sept., 1941, pp. 16-17. 

Viscosiry-MoLECULAR WEIGHT OF RuppBer. A. R. Kemp and 
H. Peters, Jnd. Eng. Chem., Oct., 1941, pp. 1263-69. 

SuRFACE AREA AND PROPERTIES OF CARBON BLACK. W. R. Smith, 
IF. S. Thornhill, and R. I. Bray, Ind. Eng. Chem., Oct., 1941, pp. 
1303-307. 

ANALYTICAL METHODS IN RUBBER CHEMISTRY. IV. The De- 
termination of Peroxidic Oxygen. J. L. Bolland, A. Sundroling- 
am, D. A. Sutton, and G. R. Tristram, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 
Tune, 1941, pp. 29-32. 

ELECTRICAL Resistivity oF RuBBER CompouNps. J. G. Robin- 
son, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., June, 1941, pp. 33-49. 

ELECTRICALLY CONDUCTING NEOPRENE AND Rupper. B. J. Hab- 
good and J. R. S. Waring, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., June, 1941, 
pp. 50-64. 

SYNTHETIC RESINS IN AIRPLANE Construction. H. H. Haut, 
India-Rubber J., Aug. 23, 1941, pp. 3-4, 8, 14. 

InpIiA TirE Propuction ann Trape. [ndta-Rubber J., Aug. 23, 
1941, pp. 9-11. 

Biue Assestos IN SoutH ArricA. Tndia-Rubber, J.. Sept. 13, 
1941, p. Z. 

EFFICIENT MAINTENANCE AND RUBBER MACHINERY. E. Morris, 
India-Rubber J., Sept. 6, 1941, pp. 3-5, 9-10. 

BrittsH Rusper PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION India-Rubber J., 
Sept. 6, 1941, p. 8. 
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33 wow N SERIES “"""" CEMENTS 
ANSWER INDUSTRY’S ADHESIVE... 
COATING... AND IMPREGNATING PROBLEMS 


@ VULCANIZE AT ROOM @ NON GELLING 


TEMPERATURE 
NON-THERMOPLASTIC 
STRONGEST BY TEST 
OIL RESISTANT 
CHEMICAL RESISTANT 


TANK LININGS 
WITHOUT REMOV- 

ING THE TANKS .-- 

nformation 
on how N SERIES 
CEMENTS can be 
either painted = 


» inside 
sprayed on the 10 
anks 


Write fori 


of your chemicalt 


4 m 
; without removing the 


, ; from your plant. 





@ LONGER USABILITY 


CAN BE PAINTED ON, 
SPRAYED ON, OR DIPPED 


3 
@ FIFTEEN MINUTE DRYING 
@ PRESSURE SENSITIVE 

@ 


WON'T SUPPORT COM- 
BUSTION 


N SERIES CEMENTS are actually a 
whole group of Neoprene Base cements, 
with each variation of the basic formula 
assigned a different ‘‘N’”’ identification 
number—N 14, N 38, N 96, etc. Thus, 
no matter what the materials involved— 
fabric, leather, rubber, plastic, glass, wood, 
metal, or any combination of these... 
there is an N SERIES CEMENT readily 
adaptable to practically every known 
adhesive, coating and impregnating 
operation. Address all inquiries to Dept. 
as 











50 HARVARD STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 














250,508. Adjustable Journal Box Mounting 
vit Resilreat Units o Vi & serw 
Pa., assignor to Ame: Car & I ( 
New N. ¥ 
2 80 Abdeminal Supporter. | Lunney 
Los Angeles SS1k t t | ( sj 
S: a Mor th in ¢ 
8 Valve Ball wit Resilient Cover f 
rmet Se t I Pressure R. M 
Rea, ( Cit 
4 Throat Collar kk rB 
E. Pomera \W gton, D. ¢ 
),88 Engine Starter th B s of Elasti 
M o ] P His ( + ¢ t Fri 
M.P. W I \ ssig 
~ ssig t \ 
( South B Ind 
9 Fountain Sponge. \\ I 1 
M40 Harvester t \\ Lashes f R 
( f 
2 87. Tread Member 1 : s prising 
ciate as ( Gr er . a 
| t Q ( B Ir 
I I 
\ S ( s 
E. W. D H SSIk r to ( 
Rul s ¢ ( re th n Mass 
2 x Loud- Spes aker and Driving Motor 
Therefor wit Cus ing Member. J] 
ec ' ¢ ) N ( 
Bidet. R. R Sily R 
2 Vibratory Concrete Laying and Fin- 
ishing Machine wit R Edge H 1 
VV Cc. W. W Los Angeles, Calif 
148. Combined Flashlight and Bulb Remov- 
er a ith R r.( vere B } neaging Part 
\\ 3 M _M ! Ss I Tung- 
SC I pv s. | Vewrar NT 
Rubber-Like Fluid Seal th B 
O. Brumme ( P ee 
( P ( ( 
25 Nonmet allic Sh hed Cond ( 
W.A N 
51, Seat Cushion Structure t S 
x ) Deck ( is 
x A I A 
I H } S ID (5 
W. B ; 3 t WW s 
M & \ € \! g 
( f Mf ant Ir 
Rail Car Buffer \ R r Past 
) VW far i M M lear both ¢ 
e ( ( } ipute 
B ’ ? M } 
2 Insulated Electrical Conductor: Ut li 
g te sbestos, Glass Thre R 
t \\ ( nile ie le 
( g ¢ Is s Cory 


eiog f Ma 5 
Flush Valve WwW; 3 Harroun, Ellis 
N. % 


2,251,398. Motor Mounting with Annular Resili 
ent Member ( ) rre 








\ \\ 4) Ss 
signor to Gener Motors Corp... Detroit, M 
2,251,400. V-Belt Joint. R. S. Colley. Kent, ©., 
ssignor ft B. | G h (¢ New York 

ee 
251,416. Spring H Z Ar Tors 
\ ve Plast Body. G. H. Parke R 
Oak ssigt to Chrysle Cory Hig 
2,251,417. Torsion Spring re iving a Body of 
Vulcanizable Plastic Material. G. H Parker, 
Royal Oak, assignor t Chrysler Corp., High 
land Pa Mi 
2,251.43 Inf shed ‘Deteer System and eg Sard 
Operating, - M. L I Hudson, O., as 
t ( h ( eas York, N. Y 
2 ‘Aaseumbly for Clutches ikes, 
Joints, Et r. L. Fawick, < ynor 
ck General Ce Inc., both of O 





Rubber Shoe Sole. W L. Smith, 
i a assignor, by mesne assignments, 
‘ rl . Jersey Cit N. J 

2,251,522 “Setting Window Glass Using Rubber 












Stripping erg Me 
531 ee wit sf Se portir 
¢ Thurston and F. Hilker, Mar 
nsdurg, W \ ssignors t erwove 
Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J 


Remover with Rubber 


1,59). Obstruction 
t ( R. Harless, Beckley, 


for Drain Pipes 


2,251,640. Level Having a Rubber Tubular Body 
for Attachment to Pencils R. N. Skrainka, 
University City, M« 

2,251,646. Sandblast ~~ Comprising an Ad 
mixture of Whiting 1 5 





1 at Least 5% by Weight of a Vulcanized 
b Wartha, assignor to Min- 
Co., both of St. Paul, 





51,647 By roc ste pany | Stencil Comprising Sheet 
i i It , 





Mate 1iting and Glue Particles 
B r by a Binder Consisting ot 
Ma is of Rubber and Minor Pro- 
por ulcanized Vegetable Oil. A. | 
Wart o Minnesota Mining & Mfg 
( 'p il, Minn. 





o-5,4.9 


251,715 ‘Tube Coupling with Yieldable Ring 
Re 
1.804 Flexible ‘Coupling with Rubber An- 
i a Reute issignor to Falk Corp., 
Mi waukee, Wis., and T. L. 
k .. 
51,809. Resilient Wheel. C. Saurer, assigr 





Firestone Tire & R Co., both of Ak 
T n, ) 

251.811. Stocking Top | porating Elasti 
Yarr St. Pierre, Pawtucket, R. I anc 
( MeD ex ely e ssignors t 
H ill Co., Central | s, R. I 

1,837 Trousers Rectifier for Be: 

\ H. H. Stiefel, Br lyn, N. ¥ 

1.887 a, Fan w Rubber Bl de s 
I P. i s Vandalia, ssig Ma 
Electr ( 'D yt th i o 

1,888 Rotary Fan wit Metal-Reentorced 
Rubber Blades Leflar, assignor t Master 
Electric Co., th of D n, O 

Unitary Volt Reducing — wore 

wit! Fl . t Lu her ( sing * sit le 
Chi ‘ A. J. Godshalk, D pie ve, 


, th ’ I 
2,252,077... Doll with Elastic Rubber Skin. A. M 
Poy Ce I g Is ( oth in N. ¥ 
52,119 Infant’s or “Invalid’s Feeding Spoon. 
N. 2 At 


H s 

2,252,128 Frictional Torque Transmitting De- 
vice. H. T. Kraft, assig to General Tire & 
R er ( . bot { Akr ie) 

5 wiesoupnee Fastener vith Resilient 
Strippir \ Passer, Wauwatosa, Wis 
2,252,233 “Windshield Cleaner. I W. Sibley. 
Kenmor assig Tr Products Corp., 

B i both i y 

2.252.240. Well Tubing Packing Device 
Elastic Sealing ember S. P. Tschappat, 
I Okl 


52.262 Decoy. P. F. Keays, Broken Bi 














a Layer « Re a. 
1H. G. ¢ m, Los a ! 

( ssig sto R ( Ameri 
rpori De 

2,252,515 "Scuff. it El st Re Me s 
S. Dor Ne \ 

2A Resilient Car Wheel. Ds Bes 1 

>, 252, " Bathinette with Filling Hose an 

‘Spray Access Therefor. D. M. Kennedy 
R ester, and I. H. Kennedy, Pittsfor 
ee Nn ¥ 

>, 252,4 “Parquet Flooring Block wit Fils 
Permar Resilic Adhesive Flexi 
Ne rine € ts. tovet € nd 1 Ww Py 
Spaces betwee Them A. Kl New 
York, N. Y ssignor t af M Lun 
ber Ce V: 

2,252,431 “Laying a | Wood Floors’ by Securing 
\ i Applying Spots of 
\ sive t . y es and Inserting Them 

he Gre Series of Flexible 
Hinged Strips the Strips into Ad 

s th a Surface Having a 
Cold Dispersion of Rubbe 

wing Dispersion to Set A 

Ney 5 Y., assignor to W. M 


umber corporation of W. Va 
Soauniniinte Machine with an 
ayer of Plast icize d Polyvinyl Chloride 
o trical nductor M. M. Safford, 
ly, N. Y., assignor 
ig corporation of N, 
Pencil and Eraser. A. R 
re « 
Trailer Window Frame with Sponge 
Cushion Stripping .. As Haress, 






to General Elec 


Jackley, 


, Ind 
Windshield Cleaner. E. C. Horton, 
assignor to Trico Products Corp., 


both in N. ¥ 


: Rail Fastening Means Utilizing 
Resilient Washers. ¥ Landis, Zurich, 

Switzerland 
2, Liquid Dispenser with Deformable 
Sealing Member L. Beeh, Long- 











Mass. 
2,2! Insole. C. H Daniels, Greenwich, 
Cor 
2,252,671 Concealed Antenna Mounting with 


Resilient Cushioning and Insulating Means. 
S. Ludwig, assignor to Ward Products Corp., 
both of Cleveland, O 


1.952.692 Means for Applying Expansible 


Collars. B. H. Barnes, San Marino, and B. S 
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Minor, Whittier, assignors to Bettis Rubber 
Ltd., Los Angeles, all in Calif. 


Ow, 

2,252,833. Slip with Elastic Fabric Panels. 
E. Cadous, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2,252, 856 Belting and Lining Material. W. H. 
Curry and J. T. Potts, both of Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


2,252,846. Acoustic Device Having a Resilient 
Mounting Means. G. M. Giannini, Great 
Neck, and R. W. Carlisle, Greenburg, botk 
in N. Y., assignors, by mesne assignments, tc 
Associated Electric Laboratories, Inc., Chi 

Il] 








Pressure Indicator. A. Vischer, Jr., 
Ridge, assignor to Vischer Products Co., 
ro, both in Ill. 

Valve with Distorta ble Ring Gasket. 
Granetz, Huntington "4 
Joint. hoc. Gerd. 

both of Erie, Pa 
Baby Panties. M. B. Steiner, Oak- 
alif 
Vibration Damping Means for Cool- 

A. H. R. Fedden and F. Nixon, 
to Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., all 

FE: ink 


Windshield 


assignor to Lord 


Wiper. F. D. Hart, 


3,042 Railway Epes —— Suspension Means 
I Ri hy rbing Elements. 
H Ek M ichnic, assignor to Locomotive 
ished Material Co.. both of Atchison, Kan. 
y 3. Golf Practicing end. Py cts Device 
vith Rubber 2 < able Cc. W. 











2,253,103 Tousa. Ww Hi Sarlow, Stroud, Okla 
141. Resilient Roller and omngaren There- 
for. FE. L. Schofield, a to Henney 
Motor Co., both of Freeport, ill 
2,253,210. Gum Massagers. N. Psiharis, Chicago, 





Safety Inner Tube for 
Feldman, Brooklyn, N 


ye in-oed Blade. C. C. Petersen, Wo- 
nf te I 


Pneumatic 







in d 
ese Nozzle Holder with Resil- 
sen, khart, Ind., as- 





far 





» W. L. Hoburg, Sharps- 
ustec 

Suction er 9g with Flexible Rubber 

Tube Mi D. G. Smellie, Canton, as- 

signor to 7 vover Co., North Canton, both in 





Pr ity , Bag. r. W. Miller, ” 
| ber Co., both hland, O. 





“Safety “Tube Ce ner and 
Flexible Anm l Having a 
Base C Hi Akron 

( Wingt Wilmington, 


Pneumatic Upholstery. C. H. Neal, 


Mat. H. R. Russon, 
to Wingfoot Corp., Wilming 
Equine Boot wit ith Pl xi 
iining Liquid ind ar 

5. Massnenee, Buckled, 1 

2.253.860 Waterproof Rubber a — ed 
wear Having Foot d I Portions H. 








Goodrich Co New York, ! ‘ 

2.253.902. Slip with Elastic Fabric Gores. P. Z. 

ordon, New York, N. Y 
Packing Ring. W. Haug. assignor to 
Asbest-Co “aneagge! Bach, both of 

piercer Neck Germany 

253,910 Combination “Toothbrush and Gum 

~“ Massager. F. Luenz, Hartford, Conn 

2,253,959. Combination of Resilient Pad and 
Cutout Insole. M. Margolin, Elgin, Tl 

2,253,967. Insulated Electrical Conductor Having 
an Outer Covering of vanes anized Polymerized 

Butadiene Derivative. L. Carl, rlin-Friede- 
nau, and P. Nowak, Beers ( ‘hark ttenburg, 
both in Germany, assignors to General Elec- 
tric Co.. a corporation of N. Y. 

2,253,995. Infant’s Folding Bath Stand and 
Dressing Table. W. ¢ Baxter, Rochester, 
and C. T. De Puy, Brighton, assignors to 
Trimble Nurseryland Furniture, Inc., Roches- 
ter, all in N. Y 

2,253,996. Exerciser Utilizing Rubber Pedal 
Pads. W. B. Bechman, Montgomery, Ala. 

2,254,000. Tire Valve. L. C. Broecker, assignor 
to Bridgeport Brass Co., both of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

—— Flexible-Bladed Fan. L. Zaiger, Lynn, 
Mass. 

2,254,000. Oil Well Packing Element with a 
Cylindrical Elastic Body. C. S. Crickmer, as- 
signor to Merla Tool Co., both ef Dallas, Tex. 

2,254,110. Storage Battery with Soft Rubber 
Strip Imparting Yieldability to the Battery 
Seal. G. Petrosky, assignor to Electric 
Storage Battery Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,254,167. Window Lock with Rubber Latching 
Element. W. C. Carpenter, Grafton, assignor 
to F. M. Slough, Cleveland, both in O. 
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Dominion of Canada as a al ‘rw R. W. Simpson, New liam Steell Jackson & Son, a firm comprising 











Vor. No oy... U. sik W. S. and j. G. Jackson, all of Philadelphia, 

398,770. Parting Compound Comprising Pow- 399,296. Cosmetic Applicator Having a Plurality Pa. 
dered Base Material Formed of Shells of of Porous Rubber Sheet Filters. E. J. Smith, 2,256,194. Adhesion of Rubber to Cotton Which 
Hard Shelled Nuts and Impregnated with Elpria, oo U.S A Comprises Applying to the Cotton a Shellac- 
Waterproofing Material. P. J. Weber and C. 399,333. Brake Piston Seal with Concentric Amine Soap, Associating the Treated Cotton 
am bs art aaa both of Milwaukee, Elastic Sleeves. Detroit Hydrostatic Brake with Vulcanizable Rubber, and Vulcanizing 

U. Co., assignee of C. Sauzedde, both of Detroit the Assemblage. R. A. Crawford, Akron, O., 

38778. Shaft _— with _ ber amas E Mach:,. Uc .S. A. assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
S. Aker, Belleville, N. J., .. 399,336. Filtering Apparatus with a Filter Com- a - 

398,773. Apple Grader and sien wih Inflated prising a Porous Laminated Sheet Having a 2,256,329. Footwear with Sponge Rut tid Soles. 
Rotatable Rubber Member. N. M. Bartlett, Ply ot Porous Fibrous Material and a Ply A. Szerenyi and H. Rollmann, assignor ry 
Beamsville, Ont. of Perforate Rubber Material. Dominion mesne assignments, to i Rollm ann, “all of 

398,786. Electrical Installation with Resilient Rubber Co.. Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee ot Brussels, Belgium 
Cylindrical Bushing. H. A. Jaberg, Cincin- H. C. Tingey, Nutley, M3 U. oe , Making Microporous peor Articles 
nat. ©. U: S. A 399,339. Tennis Ball. Dunk Ip Tire & Rubber Latex and Com iding Ingredi- 

398,787. Detachable Non- Slipping Device for Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., ———- 1ee of S. ng Vulcanizing Ingredients, »lac- 
Shoes Comprising a Strip ot Elastic Material G. Ball, Birmingham, Warwickshire, E id. Id, and Progres 
Provided with Spurs. F. O. Lawson, Greens- 399,350. Suction Cleaner with an Accor th 
Boro, N..C.. G 8. A. Rubber Tube Connection. Hoover S 
398.794. Surgical Mask. C. Panettiere, Miami Canton, assignee of D. G. Smellie, Cant ‘ 
Beach. Fla., U. A. both in O:, OU. S.. A. ) 

398,809. Loom Clip. ‘Amalgamated Electric C Tp., 399,374 Spinning Bobbin eS 
Ltd., assignee of S. Langley, Toronto, Ont Ings Saco Lowell Shops, 

398.815. Railway Car Truck with Resilient Pads. sence ot i A, Kennedy, t I 
American Steel Foundries, assignee of R. B. the ». A. 

Cottrell, both of Chicago, THll., U. S. A 399,389. Artificial Leather Comprising M% United Kingdom 

398,855. Battery Paste Retainer Consisting of a Matted W ood Pulp Fibers Im regnat d with 37 BL 8 Perforated Films wi Sheets. Int 
Perforated Vulcanized Hard Rubber Covering 3 of Latex Solids and 10% Blood Albumir tional Latex Pr 
Contained in an Air-Tight Bag Do miniot 1 utide Products Corp., 29 _Inflated Hollow acai. Dunlop Rub- 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal. P. Q., assignee A. Sheesley, both of Portlanc Ff D. F. Twiss, ar R. M. Everett. 
of A. W. Keen, Packanack Lake, N. f., 399,404. Tire Cords Comprising ic Yi 538,475. hatees Hose. B O. N. Hansson 
Rose ay i the Va 1.5 to 5.0%, Based on the Weight of 538.852. Molding a Shoe Sole. P. A. Sperry. 
98,885. Air Filter with Compressible Sealing Tl rorporated 
WwW ashers. New York Air Brake Co., New 
York, assignee of C. A. Campbell, Watertown, 
are ENE | MACHINERY 


S 

308.926. Printing Plate with Water-Receptive 
Areas Lee a a Polyvinyl Alcohol. W. C. 
Toland and E, Bassist, co-inventors, ‘both of 
Brookline, Mass., U. S. A. 

398,935. Helicopter with Suction Bell Having 
Silk and rs astic Fringes. <A. J. Bell, Cour- 





United States 


2,254,203. Apparatus for the Continuous — 





ocesses L 





St. Peter's 







































tenay, Bb. G. Gal ee 
398,944. Witnger Roll. N. L. Etten, Waterloo, — of —"* and Films .s ( S 
Iowa, U. S. A * . 1 > 4] - al > 1 “eae 
ps J ting sat W Jender B ‘F ] ae 
398.955. 6 mg Irrigator. H. Lazarus, New United Kingdom pea I I J ca agg gh og yon “2 
2.509" Clothes Wringe L. Perki Buoyant Jacket. R. N. C. Boyes. Inc.. Wilmington, Del. edtiaak aah 
3 a * ¢ ci Wringer f: | nee eee Footwear. Soc. Anon. pour le Commerce 2,254,233. Apparatus to Form Vulcanized Arti- 
Bie aS : . i a, lustri ae oe ae re tT js tles. A Me 1 irburg-W1 Imsburg ier 
399.016. Braking Mechanism. Firestone Tire & Kaut rps & ( : ScOUKCROY 2 -_ me ; ot B, 
abb oO. ss (a) c both of auin In : ) Reed : ; 
— b C sigt re f J. W. Hatch, bot! 338.420, ‘Hot- ater Bottles. unlor ber C 2,254,415 Tire on. = Boy 1 and H. E. Fen 
399,03 1 onv n 1 ith Annular I » tari ind G. B : E . ner, re, Wis 
5,031, Belt ore. “aes mi Bal Lt = Toror Insulated Electric Conductors. Philips “chine. Tite- Tread Shaping a ane gg a 
Ont., assignee of C. R yg and R. W. be ea, ook RGaniad aa 7 oa Co. les ae M 7 MG <4 
lene ‘ } x 4 . x singus O., Ltd., and ~ . . 3» 
6 ein both of Indianapolis, Balkin > j 2,254 g Chuck f R ly S ing Tires 
299,038. Mud Screen. Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwau ,400. Control a for Aireré ; a paint icons ners fire & 
kee, yi assignee of L G. Symons, Holly ees a Dunloy Rubber Co., 2 : Tube Splicer. : w 7 Greth and» 
wood, Calif., both in the U. S. A. BPR ie: a a Wheels te : EOE SAP CMD 9 Pe Pica 2: Rab. 
399,039. Combine Cylinder Beater Bar with ° 7 whi Vehicle oos and we HH es ct : i of 8 Oe pe, ; 
sayer oO tubber. Ohio Rubber C assignee Rubber Ce rd., ivings, and G, erry yea COk 
off E McWhorter, both or Willedghise O., $38,625. Resilient Couplings. “MF. °A.” Julien, — 2,254.92 Device to ‘Support oon es 
iar ene Resilient Joints or Mountings. H. ¢ vicege J Zit i O 
Ss. ; fo ATS : Te ie 
399 063 Exp Si- yr 162 . 
ee "Friction xeon sed - - oe sk _Electric Cables and Insulation Therefor. ,255,163 Recapping Vulcanizer. J. C. Heintz, 
eros , nai aan C wh =Construction & Mai nance Co., W 
menes 4 J. R. Snyder, both of Cleveland, O., ;P N. — n. pas i J Wel per : d + yo tg Shaping and Bagging 
~~ aS i > R scieaiah . ract nia 
399,066. Hat with Elastic Tape Securing the “milking Machine Teat Cups. Akticbo- ‘Tire Casings. oo eee ee eee 
. } . . 7 para iSssiz S \ istic Lire Xx AU 
Sweat sand with a Springy Action. United Ticakvanee Made of Rubber. Z. Martos er Cor] hat Binet oO 
States Rubber Co.. New York. assignee of S P piu >> 1 Tire Groover r Van Vorst, Fr 
Adamson, Sea: both in N.. ¥.. U.S. A. : Sealing Ring Sd heel sess iy r ne NOY ~S ; . 4 
399,096. Laminated — Fabric. In ternational d. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd, and G. B 7 Retreading Mold. E. A. Glynn, as- 
Latex Processes, Ltd., St. Peter's Port, C i- eee ets Ha) ( : “ar sTornia 
nel Islands, assignee of M. C. Te ague, Ridge- th of Lodi Cahit ; : 
wood, eM ey sak eee Ce Nauga- > 256, 15 _ Twister Apparatus a ee ae 
uck, Conn., co-inventors, | Cd eee ek Pr jucing Elastic Yarn frot Rubber Hvdro- 
99.118, a, with eate Fabric Panel PROCESS ohio GD. Matlin, Akion..0 ssigt 
Cae oronto, rt. : to Wi t 1 VW Imingtor Del 
39.143. Electrolytic Cell with Rubber » 95 “Cutting, Stretchi ng, and Twisting Ap- 
Cover. Aerovox Corp.. New Bedford, ass., m “paratus. R. ¢ ti “yee ga Falls O 
near of 3 a a Los Angeles, Calit., United States sates io Wineicol Cory ; Wil Randton Bek 
oth in the A 
399,157. Fibrous Padding Using a Flexible Bind 21,901. (Reissue.) Inflated Ball. M. B. Reach, — 
er. F. Burkart Mfg. Co., assignee of O. R. , Springtield, Mass Dominion of Canada 
Burkart, both of St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A ,254,622. Tire Having Alterna Black and 
399,181. Vibration Insulator. Firestone Tire & "White Ribs. M. C. Overman, Ne w York, N. \ 398,468 a. — Lyon-\ Ma 
Rubber Co., assignee of E. F. Riesing, both 2,254,741. Making Heat Resisting Yarn and Co; Brockton, assignee ae «Ae 
ot Akron, ©. U.S: A: Cord by Hydrating the Cellulose of the Yarns sever i th ir M Oe 
399,194. Pipe Joint with Gasket While Subjecting the Yarns to Sufficient Ten- 398,748 Continuous Wire. Insulating Apparatus. 
Lock Joint Pipe Co., East Orange, assignee of sion to Effect a Permanent Elongation Thereot Nation Rubber Machi né 
W. ‘ Trickey, Essex Fells, both in N. J., A. W. Hansen, Springfield, and W. F. Guinan, + Ae Stricklen, both of 
U.S. Northampton, both in  Mass., assignors to 398,839. Pigment Mixer. 
399,195. Chair Leg Support with Rubber Bush- United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., Ltd., Montreal 2. 
ing. Lord Mfg. Co.. 2 a of H. C. Lord, and Hampton Co., Easthampton, Mass. Dibble, Toledo, O., and 
both of. Erie, Pa., U. 2,255,772. Manufacture of Tubular Rubber Ar- R. G Russe I, both of 
399,238. Packaging Method ‘U tilizing Rubber ticles with a Glassy Smooth Inner Surface ventors, all th 
Hydrochloride Film. Wingfoot Corp., Wilming Finish, Which ( ‘omprise s Co ating the Inner 398,950. Tire Patch Cutter. A. R. Hendry, 
ton, Del. assignee of R. H. Ritchings, Hud- Surface with Zinc Stearate, Closing at Least Portland, Mich., U ' 
son, O., both in the U. S. A. j One End of the Tube to Prevent Air Cir 398,979 Individual Mold Vulcanizer. Akron 
399,265. Light- Polarizing Material Having a culation, and Curing the Rubber to Absorb Standard Mold Co., Akron, assignee of H. C. 
Transparent Sheet of Polyvinyl Alcohol Con the Zinc Stearate. E. L. Hanna, North Scitu Bostwick, Coventry Township, both in O., 
taining Dichroic Molecules. E. H. Land, Bos- ate, R. I., assignor to Davol Rubber Co., a (3 ae | ; i 
ton, and H. G. Rogers, West Newton, co corporation of R. I. 399.172. Hydraulic Press Valve Mechanism. 
inventors, both in Mass., U. S. A. 2,255,834. Rubberizing Cellulose Fabrics by Im- Domir nion Engineering Works, Ltd., Lachine, 
399,274. Artificial Foot Including an_ Elastic pregnating a Regenerated Cellulose — a ree — W P Muir, Montreal, and J. H. 
Body and an Inflatable Cushioning Element. Cation-Active Alkyl-Pyridinium Compound < e, Verdun, co-inventors, all in ) 
H. C. Campbell, Youngstown, O., U. S. A. Subsequently Applying a Rubber Thereto - Tire Building Apparatus with Circt 
399,289. Railroad Car Air Hose. ie H. Phillips, _ Taylor and K. T. Schaefer, both of Eliza- of Tire-Building Machines on _| 
Jackson, Mich., U. S. A. , bethton. Tenn., assignors to North American Operators Work Successively. Wingtoot 
399,292. Tire Casing with a Plurality of An Rayon Corp., New York, N. Y. Corp., Wilmington, Del., assignee of | 
nular Parallel Walls Depending Inwardly 2,256,159. Rubber Hydrochloride Sipper. F. J. Haase, W. W. McMahan, and C. J. Roese, all 
from the Tread to Form Free Annular Lips Young, Kent, O., assignor to Wingfoot Corp., of Akron, O., both in the U. S. A. 
Forming Independent Annular _ Openings Wilmington, De 1. 399.304. Vulcanizing Press. McNeil Machine & 
through Each of Which an Inner Tube Is In- 2,256,190. Handling Chewing Gum. J. W. Bow- k ngineering Co., assignee of L. E. Soderquist, 
sertable. H. H. Salb, Toronto, Ont. man, assignor, by mesne assignments, to Wil- both of Akron, O., U. S. A 
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399,390. Artificial Leather Making Apparatus. 
Tufide Products Corp., assignee ot A. Shees- 
> 2 


ley, both of Portland, Me., U. 


United Kingdom 


537,561. Mold for Footwear Having a Rubber 
Sole. M. Roca and E. Guix 


538,935. Deposition Former and Process tor Mak- 


ing Rubber Bathing Suits. International La 
tex Processes, Ltd 

538,978. Apparatus to Coat Wire, Etc., with In- 
sulating Rubber or Similar Material D. 


Bridge & Co., Ltd., (National Rubber Ma- 


chinery Co.) 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


254,267. Preserving Latex by Incorporating at 
Least 0.07% Ammonia, and a Water Soluble 
Penta Chlor Phenate in an Amount Sufficient 
to Provide an Effectively Preserved Latex. 
S. Carswell, Kirkwood, assignor to Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, both in Mo. 
2,254,321. Making an Adhesive Cement by Fus- 
ing Rubber, Rosin, and Pitch (Asphalt and 
Distillation Residue of Triglyceride-Contain- 
ing Oils) at a Temperature above the Devul- 
canization and Depolymerization Temperature 
of Rubber, Homogeneously Mixing the Mass 
and Simultaneously Vulcanizing It with Sul 
phur until of Self-Sustaining Consistency, 
and Dispersing the Mass in a Volatile Sol 
vent. S. G. Saunders, Bloomfield Hil 
H. Morrison. Detroit, assignors to 
Corp., High! and Park, all in Mich 











2,254,572. Production of Carbon Black Which 
Comprises Burning under a Surface of Wate: 
a Combustible Pren uxture of Gas 1 Air 
Introducing Hydrocar the Flame 
so : e Re 
sul Cracking 
Being Shock Cooled Separat 





ing the Residual Gas trom the Carbon Black 
by Bubbling the Gas up through | the Water, 


and Separating the Carbon Bla from the 
Water F. Jj Harlow. Bartlesvi iile, Okla., 
assignc a ‘Phill ips Petroleum Co., a corpora 
tion ot 


2,254,612 | Mix Consisting of Abrasive 
Granules Each Coated with Only Rubber as 
an Organic Bond with Sulphur and a Filler of 
Inert Material to the Extent of at Least 25% 
by Volume of the Bond (Rubber, Sulphur, and 
Filler). R. H Tet assignor to Norton Co., 
both of Worcester, Mass 

2.254.904. Composition 
Selected from the 


taining a Substance 
Consisting of Cellu 
lose Esters, Ce Polyvinyl Es- 
ters, Polyvinyl 1ers, Polymerized Al 
kyl Substituted Acrylic Acid Esters. W. H 
Moss, London, E i, assignor to Celanese 
Corp. ¢ eT 1 ration of Del 
Antioxidant—Pro t of Thermal Re 
with Elimination of W — of 
Diary] -Arylene-Diamine ar an Ali- 
Alcohol of the Formula RIOH). Where 
’ arbon Group; O Is 
Oxygen; and n Is a Whole Number not Great- 
er than 2. L. H. Howland, Nutley, N. J., as 
signor, by mesne assignments. to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y 
2,255,388. Producing High Molecular Weight 
Polymers by Fractionating Linear Iso-Olefin 
Polymer Substa Kui i F. L. Miller 
both of Roselle Park, assignors to 
Standard Oil Development a corporation 

















nee 





2,255,564. Sheet-Coating Material Comprising 
20% by Weight of Wax and the Balance 
Composed Largely of a Condensation Deriva 
tive of Rubber Obt ns ned by Treating Rubber 
I h 





. Colorade 
Rochester, N 

ikee, Wis., assign 
to Marbon Corp., 





a corpo 

2,255,891 Plastic Cor npr ng a Copolymer of an 
Incompletely Polymerize Chloroprene and a 
Synthetic Resin Which Acts to Reduce Con 
trollably the Elongation or Stretch of th 


rene. J. M. Keswick, Passaic, and L 
ld t Rayt ee Ss 
N. J 





Light Polarizing Material Formed from 
Plastic Sheet of Polyvinyl] Al 
lewis yl Acetal. H. G Rogers, West 


ass., assignor to Polaroid Corp., 





Del 
preparing Copolymers by Polymeriz 





ing a Mixture Least Two Mon 





Each Containing ar Eu ylenic Linkage and at 
Least One Containing Conjugated Double 
3onds in the Presence of a Chloropropionitrile 
J. G. Lichty, Stow, O., assignor to Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,256,149. Methyl Vinyl Ketone Which Com 


3-Chlor-2-Butanone 


; 7 cele to instock Corp., 


Synthetic Resin—the 


Core go Coated with a Casein- ts atex Mae 
ture Containing an 


assignor to Wingfoot Corp., 

56,157. Vulcanization of Rubber in 
a Compound Having the Pornuln 
O 


(CH,)x —S—C—R, 


Antioxidant. C ompounc ds Se lecte d from 


N’-Cyclohe caylene Di lene Rene a 


mapa of Canada 


Process for the Manufacture of 1- gay 


Crotonaldehyde-cy ARE 1 


Synthetic eet Like Material. 


fr Cyano a i cH 





and 
Bg pone a Rubber Conversion Prod- 
Reactir 1g gon yp Rubber z 


Phenol Being Present 
oS to 100 Parts by 


Hydr rogen hi ide, 


“Insulating mater 


Providing a Rubber | 
Matt Surface Which 


and Precip — 1g the 


bn «4g co Process 


United Kingdom 
Vulcanization of Rubber. 
Treatment “of Rubber. 


Artificial eres of Be gas eo 


" masedattors of Sponge or Cellular Rub- 


- Synthetic Resinous Condensation Prod- 
British gy Producers’ 


Heat and Corrosion Resistant Products 


gone Compositions of or Con- 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


2,254,223. Tire Deflation Indicator Switch. C. 
Ww ‘Johnston, Newark, N. J 

2,254,318. Traction Device. L. O. E. Roessel, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 

2,254,655. Automobile Tire Pressure Relief 
Valve. E. Hollowell, Kansas City, Kans. 
2,254,740. Heat Resisting Tire Casing Cord. A. 
W. Hansen, Springfield, and W. F. Guinan, 
Northampton, Mass., assignors to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., and 

Hampton Co., Easthampton, Mass. 

2,254,787. Tractor Tire. G. Aukland, Rantoul, 
Il. 

2.234.792. Vessel Welding Method and Appa- 
ratus. A. M. Brown, assignor to Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,254,974. Tire Regrooving Tool. E. Olson and 
E. S. Johnson, assignors to Triangle Tire & 

Service, all of Chicago, Ill., a part- 


Valve Stem for Inner Tubes. G. W 
Silver Lake, assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to Dill Mfg. Co., Cleveland, both 





Tire Cross Chain. J. E. Devlin. 
yreester, Mass. 

255,5 Rubber Band Shooter. J]. R. Hemin- 
ger, Akron, O. 





Dominion of Canada 


398,913 and 398,914. Tire Inflating Device. K. 
Brewster, Washington, D. C., assignee of C. 
‘sf Parker, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., both in the 


308.507" "Tire Pressure Indicator. R. E. Walters 
and C. E. Ruch, co-inventors, both of Nap- 
panee, Ind., U. S. A. 

398,974. Pencil Eraser Holder. A. Scharf, Chi- 
cago, IIl., A. 

399,081. Tire idgieie, W. L. Stoddard, Elgin. 
inventor, and A. H. Harkey, Fairbank, as- 
signee of !2 of the interest, both in Ariz. 


United Kingdom 


538,235. Pressure-Reducing Valve or Device for 
Use with Fluid-Pressure Systems or Appa- 
ratus. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., and H. Tre- 
vaskis. 

538,462. Valves for Pneumatic-Type Tubes. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 

538,549. Valve Stems for Inner Tubes. United 
States Rubber Co. 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


389,359. Synplastic. Hose. Whitehead Bros. 
Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 

389,366. Koroplate. Protective paint coating of 
synthetic resin. B. F. Goodrich Co. New 
York. >. 

389,367. Representation of a sailboat on waves 
and the word: “Corylin.” Shower curtains. 
Royal Maid Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

389,408. Conductex. Furnace black. Binney & 
Smith Co., New York, X. 

389,476. “Bra-Setall. = Foundation garments, 
etc. ee Foundation Garments, Inc., Chi- 
cago, ; 

389,496. Mercury. Heels and soles. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

389,503. Charter. Tires. Gates Rubber Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

389,506. Travel-Air. Tires. National Tire Stores, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 

389,541. Arco. Rubber bands. W. H. Spencer, 
doing business as Alliance Rubber Co., Al- 
liance, O. 

389,555. Arhco. Radio and television hardware. 
American Radio Hardware Co., Inc., New 
York, } i 

389,601. Cornelian. Tires and inner tubes. The 
ag Boys—Manny, Moe & Jack, Philadelphia, 
as 

389,674. Representation of an oval containing 
the words: “Mardi Gras’’; each letter of the 
words contained in a circle. Foundation gar- 
ments, etc. Snug-Fit Foundations, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 

389,712. Synplastic. Boots. Goodall Rubber Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

389,719. Representation of a mixing bowl be- 
tween the words: ‘Mixing Bowl.” Sportswear, 
including bathing hats. B. Lowenstein & 
Bros., Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 

389,747. Repre sentation of a child and a fanciful 
label containing the words: ‘“Sleepy-Time 
Slippers.” Footwear. S. Goldberg Co., Inc., 
Hackensack, N. 

389,937. Vulkseal. Compounded rubber prepara- 
tion used in making and repairing tires. Oliver 
Tire & Rubber Co., Oakland. Calif. 




















Market Reviews 














New York Outside Market 
Rubber Quotations 


Oct. 28, Sept. 25, Oct. 28 
Latex 1940 1941 1941 — 
(Dollars and Cents) 
Normal and con- 
centrated (solid 


CRUDE RUBBER , 1940 1941 content) ....4b..2469/.25 .2755/.29 .2825 
10) ca as 
a INDIA RUBBER WORLD Paras 
° _ t-——-- Average Daily Closing Prices-———-»|  Upriver fine... .ib dt oe “ 
Commodity Exchange 26 naa pn | Upriver fine...21b *.19 31 32% 
. | Upriver coarse. /b 11% 15 16 
TABULATED WEEK-ENp CLosInG PRICES |  Upriver coarse. /b 17 *.22 Woe 
d ON THE NEW YorK MARKET | Islands fine... ./b. l 28 29 
3 Aug. Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Islands fine... ./b. 19 30 32 
Futures 13 27 1 11 18 25 Acre, Bolivian 
" . a ee fine . P Ib 17 29 9 
22.41 22.45 22.45 22.50 22.50 22.50 | weesee : 
fan, loll es 2238 33:38 2330 22.40 22:35 iy re 4 | 
Mar. 1.22. 21.30 22.10 22.30 22.40 22.35 22.35 | aaa *- ™ 
——e i | fine ac ehatnise/ax¢ Ib. 18 301% 3K 
(tons) 1310 550 520 480 300 80 12 ty Madeira fine.../b { 29 30 
a + | Caucho 
7 HE rubber tutures market continued JEMAMJIASONDIFMAMIJASOND tips _ scone i. 114 al re. 
last month in the state of quictude boca oe ee — er 
which has characterized it since Septem- New York Outside Market—Spot Ponti k : 
ber 15, the day on which trading was No. 1-X Ribbed Smoked Sheets eee 
j ey i ne Pressed block. ./b 15/2 22/.29 22/.30 
q resumed. After 644 open contracts were 22/. 
i liquidated on the opening date the 129,863 long tons, against 121,181 long  Guayule 
| closing of open contracts proceeded tons (revised) in June, and world net  Ampar ....... Ib 
: slowly and somewhat spasmodically. © ¢xports ee - 133,116 long tons in Avteuns 
‘ There were 77 open contracts on July, against 124,691 long tons in June. Rio Nufiez se da a 18 
F October 27, against 1,053 open lots on Vermissible exports for July were 124,- Black Kassai. ..Jb. 181 18 is 
t. September 15. 917 long tons (excluding Thailand). — lb a 
The inactivity of the futures market World absorption of crude rubber + ty Ai es lene : ~ 
was shown last month by January — totaled 103,153 long tons in July, against Gutte Percha 
futures which advanced slowly and 114,912 long tons in June. Total world poi — ree J é 24 
regularly. The closing price of Septem- exports for the first seven months of Red Macassar../b | 1/20 3 135 
ber 30, 22.25¢ per pound, increased t the year were placed at 879,126 long Belata 
22.40¢ per pound on October 14 and tons, ot which 65.3% (574,296 long tons) Block Ciudad 
then declined to close at 22.35¢ per were imported into the United States. olivar ...../ 7 12 
- 22 \] “pti fe the: einiwtede St Manaos block../b. = .50) 47 47 
pound on October 28. _ ; OTE OMS ANE WS ONSES Sie mee 47 ) 48 
As a direct result of the curtailment and the United Kingdom rose from Amber ...../b. 19 50 
program, crude rubber consumption con- 17,500 long tons in June to 22,000 long * Washed and dried crepe Shipments from 
i. tinues to taper off, and the September tons in July (both figures estimated). Brazil. 
figure, 53,655 long tons, compares with The Commodity Exchange, Inc., sug- ie in, 
j the figure of 50,702 tons initially set by gests that the rise of 4,500 long tons 3 
the OPM before any provision for in- may be caused by exports to Russia. New York Outside Market 
dividual concessions. According to the Ot the 217,462,062 pounds of rubber As free rubber grew more. scarce 
October consumption should imported during July, including latex, daily, dealers became anxious to obtain 


program, 


be nearly 3,000 tons below that of concentrates, and guayule, 35,211,161 stocks to meet previous commitments, 
September. pounds, or 16.3%, entered through the and their bidding forced the price up to 

According to the International Rubber customs districts of Los Angeles and 23'4¢ per pound although government 
Regulation Committee crude rubber ex- San Francisco, against 16.6% during rubber was available at 22'4¢ per pound 


plus costs. Consumers at first showed 


little interest in purchasing stocks from 


June and 9.4% during May, according to 


ports in July from countries participat- 
S. Department of Commerce. 


ing in the restriction plan amounted to the U. 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices—Plantation Grades—Cents per Pound 


October, 1941 —-- ~ 











———— September, 1941-——-———-—>. —___________ - eee: 

22 26 24 25 26 277-29 30 1 2 3 4% 6 7 s g LO? DEP TS Te SP 16s 47) OS 
" * 34 , 23 9 »? 93 II34 993 09 >2 2 2 »2 ) 917 7 
No. 1-X R.S.S. in cases ... 2234 2234 2234 2234 223 2234 2234 2234 2234 2234 2234 23 2314 2314 23 2214 22% ) 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe.... 241% 24% 2418 2415 2418 24g 24g 24468 241% 241 24% 2414 2434 2434 243 23 y's 23x 
No. 2 Thick Latex Crepe... 2456 2418 24% 2414 241% 2418 2446 240Q 2406 2418 244 2414 2434 2434 243 235 23 i 
No. 1 Brown Crepe........ 2114 2134 2114 21% 21% 2114 2114 2114 21% 21% 2114 21% 2134 2134 21 213g 2134 
No. 2 Brown Crepe.......- 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 : 21 a1 21 21 21 21% 21% 21 Qld 21ps 
No. 2 Amber...... sveccee. S24 2% 2154 290%4 21% 2134 21% 21% 21% 21% 2114 21% 2134 2134 2134 2134 2136 ’ 
DME hey o5 sans ons a es 0 ee el OO a oe 21 2134 2194 2114 2117 21; 217 
Rolled Brown ......... ... 1834 1834 1834 1834 1834 .. 1834 183% 1834 1834 1834 .. 1834 19% 19 19 19: 17 17 

e e ee 
New York Outside Market (Continued) Rubber Trade Inquiries 
— October, 1941 The inquiries belox re of inter 
20 2 253 the trade, but because additios nformation 
Wo, SR SS a CASES oa goods cee cass 22% 22! The Editor is glad to have those inter 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe..............+.+ 23 x5 23 \ | = 
INO. 2 Titel Peden CTE. 660s sce oe va esies 23%3 23 ne ; i telat 
Ta Ny 6 a0 os eai-v0 0000048 868 213g 21 2853 Manufacturers of molds for rubber toys 
Sete MEE OO a ok deve ese keke seis 217, 21 2854 Manufacturers of rubber toys 
No RS ea Ree eee eee 213g 213 2855 Suppliers of fossil flour. 
ee I 5 oy Se 55 26 as cs Stee Riis Bee Boe kare tseR ok 217, 21 285( Manufacturers of belts for sewing machines 
MN ERENOIA 56555 oC Naw eS SECS EEE SIO 1733 17 2857 Manufacturers of men’s shoe forms 
- 2858 Manufacturers of colored sheet sponge rubber 
Holiday. +Closed. $Prices from Oct. 14 to 25 are based on government 2859 Manufacturers of rubber rings for cream separat 

owned rubber; free rubber price on 1-N R.S.S. 23'4¢ per Ib 2860) Manufacturers of printing inks for balloons 
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the Rubber Reserve Co. even though 
off-grade differentials data have been an- 
nounced, and many manufacturers are 
said to prefer to work down their in- 
ventories before buying rubber. Gov- 
ernment rubber, however, is gradually 
coming into more use although it is 
understood that free rubber will be 
available — in progressively smaller 
amounts until the early part of 1942 


Dealers and importers are curious as to 
whether rubber conservation will con- 
tinue next year on the present basis and 
as to the amount of emergency supplies 
Administration. 
success of g<ov- 
prices was 
1 to react to 


contemplated by the 

Some indication of the 
ernment control of rubber 
seen when the market fale: 


change in the Japanese cabinet last 
month 
The price of No. 1-X ribbed smoked 


no advances or 
advanced 


sheets, after registering 


declines since September 4, 

from 2234¢ per pound to 23!4¢ per 
pound on October 9. Thereafter the 
market advanced, and the price closed 


at 2334¢ per pound October 28 





RUBBER SCRAP 


THe demand for rubber scrap contin- 
ues heavy, with reclaimers continu- 
levels Col- 
Oc- 


ing operations at capacity 
lections were reported better during 
tober, and the large dealers are making 
every effort to maintain an increasing 
flow of scrap rubber, going into remote 
districts to obtain material. 

The market is steady, and the quota- 
tions on all grades are unchanged from 


last month’s leveis, except for No. 2 
compound and red inner tubes, which 
advanced somewhat. It is reported 


that large dealers are making a vigorous 
attempt to maintain a stabilized price 
structure in the scrap rubber market. 


Consumers’ Buying Prices 


(Carlot Lots for October 23, 1941) 
Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots and shoes, black...... ib. $0. oa 01% 
eS Ib. 13%/ .014% 
Untrimmed arctics ........ Ib. rtd OK 
Inner Tubes 
ie SONU gc cise cusses e's Ib 12 / .14 
No. 2, compound .......... lb. .07% 734 
De bt ct eVescheessnekeane lb .07 5% 0734 
DEMNR RUDES .cosvesnenscs Ib .063%%/ .06$ 


Tires (Akron District) 


Pneumatic Standard 
ixed auto tires with 


beads 
Sandioes 
Auto tire carcass 





Black auto peelings. . ton 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck ......ton 40.00 /44.00 
Light gravity .. - ton 50.00 52.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap ton 33.00 /34.00 
Hose, air brake..--....... ton 29.00 /30.00 
arden, rubber covered..ton 12.00 /14.0¢ 
Steam and water, soft ton 12.00 14.04 
No. 1 red. eit ania ib 04%4/ .05 
No. 2 red.. peumees bb .03%4 04 
White druggists’ sundries. . Lb 04 / .04 
Mixed mechanicals cae .023%4/ .03 
White mechanicals lb 0414 
Hard Rubber 


No. 1 hard rubber...... lt lf , ae 
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IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS 


United States and World Statistics of Rubber Imports, 
Exports, Consumption, and Stocks——Long Tons 





U.S. Stocks U.K.— Singapore 

Mfrs., Public and Penang 

Dealers, U.S. Warehouses Dealers World World 
Twelve U.S. _ U.S. Con- Importers, Stocks mdon, and Port Net Absorp- _ World 
Months Imports* sumption§  Etc.t] Afloat Liverpool+? Stockstt Exportst tiontc Stockst+t§ 
i see 499,616 592,000 125,800 91,095 44,917a 15,299 988,600 1,112,383 447,666a 
TORO sssoe 818,624 648,500 288,864 145,950 beens 26,778 1,392,586 1,099,564 ....... 

1941 

ae 86,833 65,989 309,411b 153,169b 37,145 151,060 101,829 
ees 73,973 62,692 320,372b 136,955b 46,913 97,522 oeee0e 
BES: cscwe 7,123 69,024  338,147b 140,228b 41,005 130,395 
a sas wie 63,305 71,374 329,767b 153,484b 42,085 119,855 
ee 101,404 71,365 359,234b 147,4546 44,610 122,487 
Se Seas ae 64,577 84,912 339,108b 175,499b 43,263 124,691 
ee 97,081 68,653 395,216b 132,304b  ...... 41,534 133,11¢ 
ee eG ans 106,539 55,365 446, 0086 MAE Viawinex® “niga Sue 
Sept 81,743 5 NIDICB4D GRO FGIO sisson Gasset:  “Gweeen 





*Including liquid latex. 
International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
Manaos, regulated areas, and afloat. 
Aug. 31, 1939. 


is of 





Tire Production Statistics 


Pneumatic Casings 

















nay Ceheiion Shipments 
re 8,664,505 57,612,731 57,508,775 
Co 9,126,528 59,186,423 58,774,437 
1941 
Tan. 9,797,253 5,486,296 4,849,748 
See 10,028,803 5,161,267 4,896,340 
aoa wks 10, 148, 861 5,685,559 5,517,255 
BOT sccences ) 5,839,332 5,999,262 
errr 6,091,395 7,675,828 
June 6,378,844 7,601,993 
Serer 5,603,064 6,455,803 
Ee 5,004,912 5,399,702 
Sept 4,583,324 5,264,357 
Pneumatic Casings 
Original Replacement Export 
Equipment Sales Sales 
BORO .akessen 18,207,556 38,022,034 1,279,185 
SPD. , .sseses 22,252,869 35,345,656 1,175,912 
1941 
eye 2,291,209 2,424,730 133,809 
PED. cocseve 2,546,120 2,203,297 146,923 
| eae 2,638,066 2,728,557 150,632 
rear anye 2,332,427 3,534,323 132,532 
_ errr 2,698,799 4,830,449 146,580 
Sey ee 2,595,259 4,861,281 145,453 
Ra 2,000,244 4,316,438 139,121 
Ce 1,123,057 4,146,000 130,645 
Oe. -Secce00% 1,470,286 3,667,461 126,610 
Inner Tubes 
eg a, 
Inventory Production Shipments 
Sr 7,035,671 50,648,556 51,190,314 
S00 oicksnns 7,016,948 52,237,003 52,214,079 
1941 
Iba. cukeccea 7,632,655 5,112,824 
a: atteeen 7, 924,383 4,887,190 
Mar 8,068,646 5,349,202 
Pe ass sae ss 8.142.692 5,480,933 
ES See 7,686,194 5,839,405 
Tune 7,010,100 6,263.876 
Re es 6,356,726 5,287,883 
eae 6,071,075 4,443,918 
DIN. can eien ae 5,466,818 4,151,852 
Inner Tubes 
Original Replacement Export 
Equipment ales Sales 
0 eee: 18,190,630 31,997,906 1,001,778 
SOED svsesews 22,172,452 29,069,547 972,080 
1941 
i. ery ore 2,281, 274 2,082,311 110,357 
ea 1,932,703 
ees 2,405,927 
Apr 2,908,490 
> Gisswaes 3,496,860 
ee es 4,205,944 
Tuly 
Aug 
Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 


Inc. Figures adjusted to 100% ot 


the industry. 


represent 


+Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 

§Stocks at U. A., U. 
"Corrected to 100% ‘ee estimate of reported coverage. 
bIncludes government emergency rubber. 


tStatistical Bulletin of the 
K., Singapore and Penang, Para, 
aStocks 
cIncluding producing countries. 


EPTEMBER crude rubber consump- 
tion by domestic rubber manufac- 
turers was 53,655 long tons, 3.1% under 
that of August, but 2.3% above that of 
September, 1940, the R.M.A. reports. 
Gross imports for September totaled 
81,743 long tons, according to the United 
States Department of Commerce, 23.3% 
under August, (revised), but 3.5% over 
September, 1940, and includes 330 tons 
of guayule and 3,252 tons of latex, the 
highest latex imports since December, 
1940. The average declared import value 
was 18.75¢, against 19.09¢ in August. 
Total domestic stocks, including gov- 


ernment reserves, totaled 473,684 long 
tons on September 30, 6.2% above 
August 31 stocks and 115% over the 


stocks estimated for September 30, 1940. 

Stocks in the hands of the United 
States Government, September 30, were 
243,251 long tons, up 14,700 tons above 
August, leaving 67,043 tons available to 
the trade from September imports. 

Stocks afloat for U. S. ports Septem- 
ber 30 were 139,784 long tons. 





Reddish Orange Pigment 

RIGHT shades of reddish orange 

possessing good fastness to light are 
said to result when Vulcan Fast Orange 
GRN Powder, a pure organic pigment, 
is incorporated in rubber mixes. The 
product, manufactured by General Dye- 
stuff Corp., reportedly does not migrate 
in rubber and is fast to vulcanization in 
the press or in open steam. 





United States Latex Imports 


Pounds 

Year (d.r.c.) Value 
LO ees Shenae +++ee 61,460,003 $10,467,552 
OND Gaushwicsesesesacsas 75,315,775 14,543,975 

1941 
Sli.  Shusiassaausseseass 4,892,860 1,019,741 
Webs cskasbabasacoweans 6,598,930 1,279,648 
Ml, Shutisasenkoorewcaas 3,822,583 774,225 
MMs Shea eu lsaat a hetisisice 3,570,742 648,217 
Re rere eee 5,895,381 1,117,22¢ 
ME -cethaieraa Sas ease 4,637,095 936,944 
arr Pree eee 4,589,007 930,12¢ 


Data from United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


HE demand for compounding ingre- 

dients in general continued heavy 
during the past month. While the rub- 
ber curtailment program has not affect- 
ed many of the materials on the market, 
there has been reported some slackening 
in the domestic demand for carbon black 
and rubher solvents. Prices are firm, 
with advances noted in certain cases. 

Carson Brack. Some let-up in the do- 
mestic demand for carbon black was 
noted in October under the impact of 
rubber restriction, but it was reported 
that this trend was being offset to some 
extent by the use of relatively larger 
percentages of black in defense goods. 
Also during the past few months ex- 
ports have increased to the United King- 
dom through the lease-lend program and 
to Russia through purchases. Shipping 
facilities appear to be the most impor- 
tant deterrent to increased exports. 

Stocks increased during September by 
2,000,000 pounds to total 127,000,000 
pounds; while production remained con- 
stant at 41,000,00 pounds per month. 
Prices are steady and unchanged. 

Factice. While demand remains very 
steady, prices of most grades have ad- 
vanced because of the increased costs of 
imported and domestic vegetable oils. 

LirHArGE. Demand is heavy, tending to 
exceed available supply. Exports during 
the first seven months were placed at 
3,059,800 pounds, 102% above exports 
during the corresponding period of 1940. 
Prices are firm. 

LirHopoNne. The market continued tight 
with supplies being allocated and con- 
tract customers receiving preference. 
Exports during the first seven months 
were placed at 28,446,500 pounds, 69.5% 
above exports during the same _ period 
last year. Prices are unchanged. 

RvuBBER CHEMICALS. Unaffected by gov- 
ernment curtailment of crude rubber, de- 
mand continued at a high level last 
month. According to reports, producers 
feel that supplies will be sufficient to 
handle all demands on the basis of cur- 
rent rubber allocations. However it is 
reported that shortages in some of the 
raw materials required for the manu- 
facture of some of the important rubber 
chemicals has caused dislocation 
which has resulted in increased sales of 
those products that are more freely 
available. It is believed that the in- 
creased use of reclaim may further in- 
crease the demand for antioxidants. Al- 
though some slight advances have been 
registered, there has been no_ general 
change in prices. 

RuBBER SOLVENTS. Demand continues 
satisfactory although consumption by 
the rubber industry slackened somewhat 
in the latter half of October. Prices re- 
main the same. 


some 


TirANIUM PIGMENTs. Civilian consump- 
tion is being progressively curtailed as 
the market receives an increase of prior- 
ity orders. Exports during the first 
seven months were placed at 10,013,500 
pounds, 70.4% above exports during the 
1940 period. Prices are steady. 

Zinc Oxipes. Demand continues heavy, 


exceeding supply and creating a_ back- 
log of orders. Exports during the first 
seven months totaled 8,112,000 pounds, 


91.5% above exports during the same 
period of 1940. The OPM announced 


on September 26 that producers would 


not be required to set aside any part 
of their production for October use. 
The market is firm, with the indication 








that prices should move higher at the 
end of this year. 
e 
Current Quotations* 
Abrasives 
Pumicestone, powdered . Ib. $0.04 /$0.045 
Rottenstone, domestic ....../b. .025 / .03 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
— hydrated, J.c.1., New 
YM plein siexe nisi ci s0s.0:0 160% ton 25.00 
tea (commercial) ..... lb. .0825 .09 
Accelerators, Organic 
Pied aipainieto nies ec aie a rks ocets Ib 26, /- .35 
MN aioe oes a eidea eee one Ib .34 .40 
nt er Tere Ib we. ff 65 
CEI Oe ere lb sO ff 80 
A-77 It &a f 35 
00 42 f/ 55 
42 7 42 
31 ef 2a 
37 <4, 7° 43 
DT ksi npaekaaweaeade ie. sae f ~<26 
Renae as rGascin ee atenes We oe f. Ge 
De Sadcceiacasenewetvaws Ib. 1.15 
EA pasa Soca gs ob av siei-n sia a wate Ib. .60 
A ao Jf st 
; a. sf 
" 50 / 55 
«bb. we ff as 
1b. 8 / 1.00 
.lb. 2.00 
;: «a 
Ib. 
B . 2.00 
IOS © <sove rele scale diese cwacore Ib. .40 -50 
ere ere lb. .40 -50 
a en Sea eee ere Ib. .40 -50 
Ue a ee Ib. 60 70 
DOTG (Di-ortho- 
fOIVEUAMIGINE) 2. «6.60000 Ib 44 


DPG (Diphenylguanidine)../b.  .35 
El-Sixty . Ib. 
Ethylideneaniline 
Formaldehyde 


SSS SSS. SA 
> 
un 











PASC : 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine..Jb. 57 .59 
Formaniline Ib. 36 Od 
RARER EDNE coe ecckc ei ecaie: cs a ocaes 40 -50 
IEE os Scaisie eieare ehe e cccserers 35 .40 

Bas 1.35 1.50 
Hexamethylenetetramine 
U. .39 
Techni 33 
Lead ae, No. 999 E64 
VS a ee W.. - cS 
ME eas accicteie pssisiese a isisie se 1.50 
Dc aiaic disie ote sie St eeceers 1355 
MRE ie 0:4 54,4 /enole ace o.4 aie sai 
Rees 5 escarsvecsisrasteee.e “10 ff “55 
Oxynone ........02-+ ss 4 aa ft &f 
Para-nitroso-dimethylaniline..Jb. | .85 
Pentex 1b. 75 85 
Flour ‘ sage «135 
Flour Os 
Phenex ; wae oy “55 
ip-Pip : 1.90 
R & H 50-D : taf .@ 
Rotax ; 60 / ..6% 
Safex , 1.20 / 1.30 
Santocure , seo f 100 
Selenac . 2.00 
SPDX i ROS ae 
| REO a ree ary are 
Super sulphur No. 2 . ah 84. 7 116 
pS ee lb. 2.20 
WRAGCETUAMINGE: 600 cece lb. .26 35 
Thionex Recieve ee aus Ib. 1.75 
SURED, c2hc e's ais caleve. pie ae Sree Jb. 1.55 
= Wacksercale tive ace ele i as of 168 
RESP Ee er re Ib. 1.05 / 1.20 
Triphenyiguanidine (TPG)..Ib.  .45 
Tuads, Methyl 1,55 
eras ca sre aie ones oss 54 
Ulto 1.25 / 250 
Ureka 60 f i235 
SE OR wo. wa ¥5 rasan ews sO fs ws 
BR an ie eink Sue 206 / <65 
*Prices in general are f.o.b. works. Range 


indicates grade or quantity variations. Space limi- 
tation prevents listing of known ingredients. Re- 
quests for information not recorded will receive 
prompt attention. 





Vulcanex 
Vulcanol 
y 1 >, 
PO aSisialeg Crltives oben 
UE ha asda lalocerenasdcasere ae o2)asane 
Rantaate aa ai are Galea a 
Zimate, 
Ethyl 
Methyl 
Activators 
PROMO MIRG BO esi8s:6:5-0 drardiacale 1b. 
a ee Ib. 
BN ai Perg neces tahs qt aig tors Ib. 
n>) id \' SS (1 eee ne ne Ib. 
Age Resisters 
— PDR o oicitadidaceede% Ib. 
BAT eae ee See Ib. 
BUNA oo k-o::0 aioe so's. 0d ovate cect if 
Powder 5 lb. 
1) SE Cn, Pare Ib. 
BO ar big carapace labo Dig wcdnetaks Ib. 
bln RE nee ee Ib. 
POO CS ois bora is hbo a lb 
Albasz MNT Chl and eS be od 6 Se esgse Ib. 
EMAIEIRME Eg 5d cl a0, 05's ooste 1b. 
POM ws tnin o: 6a ce Wasecarevscdigin aan’ 1b. 
ERIN cis sists ashen ne weccd lb. 
Se SE eae lb 
MS RAN iene a nace aides. ccdl lb. 
Powde Bisa wares lL 
OS ee er ree Ib, 
Cop Sond Inhibitor x. 872-A...1b. 
BNC NE ON ese ches tia 5a: ate on asdeacere Ib. 
i: CE Se eee eee Ib. 
White 1b. 
PE ais Sais kteras esas ans gst Ib. 
Neozone (standard) ...... lb. 
Fae Ra a aden didi ola weal avee a Ib. 
B . Ab. 
Me fata s brine be aramnetaw aid lb. 
D lb 
eaten cisasscsataaque en mnaated bb. 
PWIA i 6. ssc aracesie Soran eee 
Lig ee nnn? lb. 
PORANIE sss. c:ceieie 5 adver swede 
Santoflex: Be o...5 5 os0ee Ib. 
_ lb. 
Se ae, i lb. 
Chis aeons Ib. 
SNR URMMNNEIS 4.5 oa San acordhixic vee 1b. 
NER oa. dcarelbs ase legreoaeva Ib. 
| ee Ib. 
SSS Aree ee lb. 
Ty NNER 6.0 dea echalarecsides croc Ib. 
Bate a Shay, sie ssaveone.ks saves 
Alkalies 


Caustic soda, flake, Colum- 
_ bia (400-1b. drums) .100 Ibs. 
liquid, 50% ........ 100 Jbs. 


solid (700-lb. drums) .100 Ibs. 


Antiscorch Materials 


TEE asa cisininie aisles sids3-<\6-618% 
Antiscorch T 





Retarder W 


RGU AUEI oa ania arerelaciow cared 
PR OMM  )h ooh Sox d ec uw Kes 
Antiseptics 
Compound G-4 ............ Ib. 
EE eacieiss caraneeainnsess Ib. 


Antisun Materials 
Heliozone 
S.CR. 





Sunproof eiacdss 
US pacenwaateees cus 
Blowing Agents 


Ammonium Carbonate, 
(500-1b. drums) 
Unicel 


lumps 
l 





52 S18) 20 o_O Ib 
Colors 
Black 
Du Pont powder .......... Ib. 
Lampblack (commercial), 
RGR esis cranes 1b. 
Blue 
Du Pont Dispersed ........ Ib 
OOO E Eos ose case nicer Ib. 
Heliogen BRA ..0¢s:cec00 Ib. 
ONG eas ais sitiewdiecadlacaeats Ib. 
Brown 
MEmIMOW ioe Sa tdeceksasic Ab. 
Green 
NOs oars ae eae Ib. 
oxide (freight allowed). ..Ib. 
Du Pont Dispersed ......../b. 
POWOESS  fo.05.csc-00cie-oe Ib. 
Guignet’s (bbis.) ....... lb. 
POMOTS 4. uc en It 


hy mw ms Bn UN0O 





nN 


AUD UNTO tn 


-90 
50 


NO UUIAUA 


DNGNNMWRW 


AE ANWNNWHUUd > 


ANUAAWBAOW, 


IA MN NMG 


VO 


2 


o 


VANDONOM®L 


$0.43 
/ 48 
7 55 
/ .48 
f 32 
ae 
/ .10 


cf «a 
/ 67 
- 4 
/ 54 
/ .54 
/ 1.40 
/ 338 
, 
/ .61 
/ .74 
/ 174 
/ .61 
/ 65 
/ 1.15 
/ «454 
f .54 
/ .54 
ry 
/ 65 
ey) 
/ 1.40 
/ 54 
Y Mere 
/ 1.15 
/ 67 
/ .165 
/ 61 
/ 3.55 
/ 3.15 
/ .40 
/ .40 
/ .48 
/ .40 
4 24 
4, ae 
fae 
a 
O1L85 
/ 44 
/ 3.95 
f 375 
/ 2.85 
/ 5.50 
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Orange 
Du Pont Dispersed Ib. $0.88 
Powders : lb. 88 
Toners .. ..lb 
Orchid 
Toners .. a 
Pink 
Toners - ie 
Purple 
oY 
lb 
lb 48 
Ib. .52 
Ib. .37 
1b. Si .85 
lt -93 2.05 
it 30 1.65 
Iron Oxide, ee — 
Mapico piesneans lb. =.0975 
Rub Er- Red (bbls.) . 1b .0975 
Tener s pele ‘cack ae 
White 
Lithopone (bags) ....... Bb. 0385 +] 
Albalith -1b. = .0385/ .0410 
Astrolitl .0385/ .0410 
Azolith 138 .0410 
Titanium Pigments a 
ay-bar Ib 55 i¢ 
Ray-cal ; . lt 
P64 bisa nanhhae weee 
Titanolith (50-Ib. bags)...1b 
Titanox-A . |: 
cbs hexkosin ks 1b. 
La Sere lb. 
aD Gece seek sdanees es 
Cee Ib 
Ti-Tone - lb 
Zopaque (5 it 152 
Zinc Oxide 
zo ZZZ-1 <a on 
Be: 20% ae ears ..fb 2 























UMmunuU 


2 yg 
775/ .08 
78 Ib. .065 67 
80 tl 65 67 
1 i; 65 67 
| RAE ep ae .065 67 
St. Toe id free 
Black Label . b 
pat 
9 
‘It 
iF 
Ih 
Ab. 
lb 
lb 
It 
Yellow 
Cadmolith (cadmium yellow), 
(400-ib. bbls.) . . Lb -60 
Du Pont Dispersed. . 1.75 
oy 1b. 1.37 
ee Sr eee Ab. 
RED Gustcatsuacsucs Ib 
Dispersing elaine 
eee . bb. 42 
Bardol Ab. 241 2 
i ss it : 47 
Epetoan Mo. Ff x.cciccc 1b. ae foe 
eae Re ce eee lb. 30 .34 
Nevoll (drums, c.l.) . bb; 0240 
Santomerse S ....... wes, ail 7 aes 
Fillers, Inert 
CS a ere ton 15.00 
DED sttdncsdnkon sshd oo ton 40.00 
f.o.b., St. Louis (50- 
lb. paper bags)........ ton 23.05 
off color, domestic....... ton 21.50 /26.50 
white, imported eee esate ton 
Blane fixe, sae eed ee lb. .045 055 
Calcene ... errr on 37.50 /43.00 
Infusorial earth baieecenies lb. — 025 -03 
Se ee: ton 26.00 
Phhibsbetranshseebeue ton 36.00 
Kalva Serres ee Te ton 100.00 
Magnesi a, calcined, heavy. . ./b 
Magnesium Carbonate, Kiel. lb 0725/ .095 
Paradene No. 2 (drums)....lb 05 
>, Sees pesaccetoe 7.00 














Whiting 
Columbia Filler ........ ton $9.00 /$14.00 
Suprex, white extra light.ton 30.00 
PEO ton 30.00 
2 Ae ree ry ton 8.00 
Finishes 
Black-Out (surface protec- 
tive) | [Ko ekbbeheoabante eee 2 ree 
Mica, J.c.l Ea .ton 
Rubber la .cquer, clear gal. 1.00 / 2.00 
colore d eax ae Tee .gal. 2.00 3.50 
Shoe Varnish .. re ae 
Talc OPE eS Se ee ton .025 / .035 
Flock 
Cotton flock, dark ......... lb. 09 12 
SS err wa tdke Ib. -40 / .80 
a ee aX = 20 
Rayon flock, colored eon adea It 1.00 2.00 
MUA 5 oc ccok aus lb J> Jf 1.00 
Latex Compounding asdiiends 
A-342 EVE TERE ee Ib. 1.00 / 1.25 
Ane UTM BS su.kiscscwisceke lb. .35 
EA are rr rere . 1:20 
2 COS Re eae re 20. 1530 
DRE sss seies ees aah ae SEEDS. ee 
Aerosol OT Aqueous 10%. .Jb. 125 
Antox, dispersed .......... lb. .42 
Aquarex D oe 
Pr es paitnnaacees Sen bean 85 
Areskap No, 5 ef eet 
100, dry . ae J at 
Aresket No. 16 / .22 
300, dry 42 / .50 
Aresklene No. 375 30. J sap 
400, dry x) a a) 
Black No. 25 22 / .40 
DNL. Cc cuca chun seentewe 
Collocarb ; .07 
Color Pastes. ‘dis persed ee lb. 38 / 1.90 
Copper Inhibitor X-872..... Ib. 2.25 
Dispersex No. 15 ......... lb. 44 6 f° -A2 
ol Se 5 ESS eer er i. 08 / .10 
Factex Dispersion A....... lb. 16 
Heliozone, dispe ee lb. .25 
BMI A ese cache dacace Ib. 
OO rer et re ep re 1b. 2.5 
MICRONEX, Colloidal 7! 17h: 06 / 07 
Nekal BX (dry) eae ae . 1b. 
Piy REEL aa -D. 3.05 / 3:55 
Le ere 0. 2.50: 7 2.75 
RN-2 Crpetals 45.4.3. .<-0tD- 1.00 f 245 
S-1 (400-lb. drums) : 1b. 65 
Santobrite Briquettes ef 
“ai 7 35 
al J ee 
.90 / 1.10 
os J 3 
“0 J SS 
a0. 7 15 
we Jf AZ 
ee -40 
‘epi -63 
Zinc oxide, dispersed ......Jb. 112 J As 
Mineral Rubber 
Black Diamond, lc. ....... ton 25.00 /27.00 
Tho, PEO) BOs s:00< ree 1( O11 
Hydrocarbon, hard ........tom 25.00 /27.00 
Genasco Hydrocar bon, 
granulated ton 
ME 25.665 beh cdwesee nee ton 
Pere ton 
woo sbh ack edkwawedk ee ton 25.00 /29.00 
ee, c.l Ib. 25.00 /27.00 
°.300° ton 25.00 /27.00 
Mold Lubricants 
Aluminum Stearate ..... ..1b. .21 / .24 
Aquarex D ....... a lb. 475 
WA PRE skccssu sas Ib. .25 
Ree i. <25. f 230 
MM ED 23 s.aa sane see b 312 f/f 8 
Rubber -Glo, conc, regular..gal. .94 / 1.15 
Le erry gal. .99 / 1.20 
BION Soc sbeseseuccaseen ton 65.00 /75.00 
ee ee 2 ton 25.00 /35.00 
Oil Resistant 
PAE Gascesscecesesbesake Ib. 82 / .85 
Reclaiming Oils 
8 Oe rer res Ib. = .0325/ .035 
CSS Lo 2 ee lb. = .02 / .021 
1 A ORS Sr ee Ib. .019 / .02 
ROO ckesadsadecnsexacee gal. .20 / .32 
ae ON een lb. .0225/ .025 
Reenforcers 
Carbon Black 
Aerfloted Arrow Specifica- 
ton (bags only)........ Ib -0335t 
Arrow Compact Granu- 
Rarer: .0335f 
Certified Heavy *Com- 
pressed (bags only)..lb.  .0335t 
Sekar paseo nesbenan lb. .0335¢ 
+Price quoted is f.o.b. works (bags). The 


price f.o.b. works (bulk) is $0.0315 per pound. 


All prices are carlot. 
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Continental, dustless ..... Ib. $0.0335+ 
Compressed (bags only) . > .0335¢ 
IDIRGETBD. ca sence ccos oo see -0335t 
See ee ee bac 1b. .0335f 
Pixsedensed « «os.:66.54 060 lb. .0335? 

Dia sakes as oe Sows lb -0335¢ 
Excello, dustless ........ lb. -0335f 
PE she os Sa ose ace lb. -03 

PS Assos ote 1b. .03 
sh caae neces atte ae $0.0 
Kosmobile: 2.0... ...64.% lb .0335¢ 

Miiece Sckbcerces as cus lb. .0335¢ 
0 ee eee lt .0335¢ 
MICRONEX Beads lb .0335¢ 

SS eae lb -0335 

es ee -lb. = 0335 

,_ SP ae rr Ib. -0335 

i Sea enn lb. -0335 
[2] SS ae b, .0475 
ER ee Scie sce wiss sie Ib. 03. f/ O07 
Supreme, dustless ....... lb. = .0335¢ 
Co rer lb. .0225 
bd ny eee lb. .04 .06 
Wien BLACK” ..... Ib. 0335t 

Carbonex Flakes ; 029 / .034 
SES Serre 03 .032 
PIAA og kien oo.8-5 Gators. on 13 032 
Clays 
Aerfloted Paragon (50-lb. 
AGE) <anc cecuniuion ss on 10.00 

Suprex (50-lb. bags)..ton 10.00 
PRORGORR © ors csrescwssisewina mc ee ton 10.00 
SGAIANIO, Oe 5 as oP 0is 6 <a ton 30.00 
ROI og ne a srointe Cates ton 10.00 
BOND wove sist kipientise eo ole ton 22.50 /25.00 
a Wins cates nees ae onwe ton 10.00 

eT ton 10.00 
Hi “White ton 10.00 
eee ee ton 
cated Te ee ton 7.50 
MeNamee ... 2.2... ton 10.00 
JA ES See ar ton 10.00 
Paraforce, c./ ton 50.00 
ae Sree ton 19.00 
Ce. Os, Gia Neer one eee esa i; 05 
PE csekeess os nesns sane Ib. 065 / .115 
| inte gueg Sa Mee sesso Ae 1b. .095 sae> 
DUNE tag tia van ew cee aoc e 1b. 04 / .045 
Reodorants 
SE GE ibaa svetcnchulkwn lb. 
ee erie ee lb. 
Ger gee cues 
Oe re rere lb. 
RAIOK AD <n w.cv ns ec asso oie Ib. 
SSO. vee Suse wide sSeunicwsse lb. 
Me cha ee ero eee ab oe lb. 
oe US a eee lb. 
Re Nes WO icc bcs ee a ..1b. 4.00 / 4.50 
| Le ee eee | Am 5.50 
Rubber Substitutes 
MEE. Se thics\nn s acie sis oom 3 ees 08 / «4.13 
RT ere eee Ib. )8 135 
EE. aie ac ures Cals 6 acces Ib 145 
Factice 
Amberex Type B.........lb. .1875 
Brown lb. 10 
Fac-Cel | eh) 

oy Reese 5 
—_— hax A -13 
White .10 15 

Softeners and Plasticizers 

ed NOs F coca sce es ee 1b. O1 18 
BENNIE oossis sess s.esia ates 88 Ib, 98 / 1.05 
Burgundy pitch ........... lb. 
SSODONE AORN oo .0:5 0 4 '05 a9-08 lb 30 
oe” ere eee ga. 314 / 20 
Dipolymer Oil .......0..0% gal. 30. / <35 
Dispersing Oil No. 10...... lb. £035 137 
Ne CE a Sia eae Ib. is 7 it 
Nuba resinous pitch (drums) 

a ea No. 1 and No. 2..1b. .029 

eubekGasaa oust e+e ‘Ib. 0425 

Ny oa i: er lb. 30 
Palm oil (Witco), c.l.. lb. 
ee TS See ee eee ener 45 
oe he | a re gal .09 / 4.18 

OO ee gal. .125 / .20 
ole i 2 een -.lb. .0425/ .048 
Piccpigte MEIN 22. 5.6s000 wm: 14° 7 375 
a) a aoe gal. 

Bete cunG seen se sacack gal. 
aa lb. .0775/ .08 
LS ee ees iD: <2r J -.30 
R-19 Resin (drums)........1b. 105 

21 Resin (drums)........ lb. 165 
i Kip basttktans coat :. ws J 48 
OL eae ee lb. .65 

ET ey Pre rer e Ib. .65 
4 Ee OS ee = etDs 46 

Aa nee - lb. .80 

Tackol Pe eee rr lb. .085 / .18 
_— EEE Py Oe ee D oe ff 61 
(SS. eee i. «a> / 5 
Witeo No. 20, bc os. .20 
X-1 resinous oil es car). 011 


Softeners for Hard Rubber Compounding 


Resin € Pitch 45° C.M.P.../b. .013 / .014 
COLC MEE: cc0.c acre ‘Ib. 1013 / 1014 
75° C MEPS osichcewcuw lb. = 013 / 014 


(Continued on page 200) 
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TIRE MOLDS 





AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We also build special machinery to 
your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 


T 


o. 
— AKRON EQUIPMENT “ . 
AKRON - OH! 

















LET US 
HELP YOU 


WITH YOUR CUTTING, 
GRINDING, POLISHING, 
OR TRIMMING PROBLEMS 
IF YOUR PRODUCTION 
REQUIRES ANY OF 
THESE OPERATIONS. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
OR SUBMIT YOUR PROBLEM. 


BR 
TOOLS 
BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osborne Street Bridgeport, Conn. 
Eastern Representatives for the Schuster Magnetic Gauge 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 


Export Office Lombard Smith Co 
305 Broadway, 2032 Santa Fe Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 


of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 
320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York ( TON EXCHANG! 


New York Quotations 
October 24, 1941 
Drills 


$8-inch 





59-inch 
Ducks 


38-inch 2 


DOS 0. Fs 600600 yd. 
40-inch 1.45- yard S. F.. ae 
§1%4-inch 1.35- vere ‘— Rees 
72-inch 1.05-yard D Tn taawuanew 
72-inch 17-21 ounce 


Mechanicals 


Hose and belting .. 
Tennis 

51%4-inch 1.35-yard 

$1%4-inch 1.60-yard 

§1%4-inch 1.90-yard 


Hollands—White 


Blue Seal 


Gold Seal 
20-inch No. 72 
30-inch No. 72 
40-inch No. 72 

Red Seal 
20-inch 
30-inch 
40-inch 


Osnaburgs 


40-inch 
40-inch 
40-inch 2.56-yard 
40-inch 3.00-yard 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste....... 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste.. 
37-inch 2.42-yard clean 


Raincoat Fabrics 


Cotton 
Bombazine 64 x 60......... yd. 
yo ke S| Sere 
Surface prints 64 x 60......... 
Print cloth, 38!4-inch, 64 x 60.. 

Sheetings, 40-Inch 
48 = 48, 2:50-7a0d. ...06<.0-66% yd 
64 x 68, 3 
36 x 60, 
44 x 40, 4.25-yard 

Sheetings, 36-inch 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard 
44 x 40, 6.15-yard 


Tire Fabrics 


Builder 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 
Karded peeler 
Chafer 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karc _ 
NOE) a somos 0 bse woah awison 
9% ounce 60” 10/2 
ME: Gbassnakdnskcaawane 
Cord Fabrics 
23, has 3 Karded i 


12/473 


23/8/3 Combed Egyptian ... Ib. 
Leno Brecker 


8% ounce and 10% ounce 
Karded peeler 


60” 
Suseebenee's Ib. 





WEEK-EN 


HE market fluctuated within wide 
limits last month as reflected in the 
inch spot middling price which, after 
closing on September 30 at 17.48¢ per 
pound, reached a high of 1802¢ per 
pound October 4 and a low ot 16.59¢ 


October 16. Thereatter the market ruled 


firm, with the price closing at 16.93¢ 
per pound on October 28. 

= : 

The Crop Reporting Board of the 
Department of Agriculture estimated a 
cotton crop for the current season 
amounting to 11,061,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight based on a con- 
dition to 64% as of October 1. The final 
vield of the 1940-1941 season was 12,- 
566,000 bales. The cotton trade had 


anticipated a lower forecast for October 
1, and the news reflected in the 
futures market which dropped from 29 
points on October 8, the date of 


Was 


to 35 


the announcement. 
Shippers who will guarantee not to 
export cotton to Axis or Axis-dominated 


ports may purchase their supplies from 
the Commodity Credit Corp. at 13.25¢ 
per pound. Shipments of such cotton to 
Canada will benefit by an additional 
subsidy starting at 2.5¢ per pound which 
will reportedly make American cotton 
competitive with Brazilian cotton of 
equal quality; the Brazilian product has 
been sold to Canada at from 11.25¢ to 
12.25¢ per pound. The subsidy will be 
available only for a limited time as the 
Administration does not desire to dis- 
rupt the Brazilian-Canadian commerce. 
Domestic consumption of cotton in 
September amounted to 875,682 running 
bales, against 874,113 bales in July and 
638,235 bales in September, 1940, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census. Cotton 
stocks in consuming establishments 
September 30 were placed at 1,636,521 
bales, and stocks in public storage and 
at warehouses totaled 11,523,702 bales. 
The Bureau of the Census reported 
that 63,217 running bales of cotton were 


used in tire fabrics and cords during 
August, 1941, 7.2% of the total of 874,- 
113 running bales used during that 
month. The percentages for July and 
June were, respectivély, 7.2% and 7.6%. 
Fabrics 

Reacting to the stimulus of a sliding 
scale price schedule which makes ceil- 


ing prices dependent upon the price of 
spot raw cotton, trading in cotton tex- 
tiles swelled substantially October 
20, and it was felt that the market, which 
had virtual standstill when 
the fixed ceilings announced 
in July, 
pace. During 


on 


come to a 
price were 
would resume a more 
the part o! 


been 


normal 
October 
listless as buyers 


early 
and 
knowledge about 

Trading had 
on October 16 
trading 


trading had 
awaited definite 
price schedule 
appreciably 
and 17, the tw 


S¢ lle rms 
the new 
] 


accelerated 


O days ol before 


the details ot the sliding scale schedule 
were made known, to represent the high- 
est two-day level of business since July. 


Fabrics of special construction were re- 
ported to be in heavy demand. 

As announced by [eon Henderson, 
administrator, OPA, on October 20, the 
new schedule covers all leading types of 
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cotton goods made of carded yarn, 
trom coarse bagging and tough work- 
clothing denims to fine-count broad 
cloths, although chief types of “fine 


made of combed yarn will con- 
tinue under the original gray-goods 
schedule. Wide sheetings, wide drills, 
wide print cloths, and tickings are not 
yet included, but are understood to be 
under investigation; while attention is 
being paid to prices of the various 
grades of duck and tire fabrics. Future 
studies will include napped fabrics and 
towelings. 

The price schedule of cotton cloth 
used in making rubberized ponchos for 
the United States Marine Corps was re- 
vised by Mr. Henderson on October 5 
so that a premium of 34¢ per yard may 
be added to the ceiling price of 13™%¢ per 
yard for 40-inch combed lawn, 96 x 100. 

As a result of the new schedule, prices 
of fabrics affected are stabilized and 
will fluctuate only as the price of raw 
cotton Prices shown here this 
month mixed trend as com- 


Lor rds” 


varies. 
showed a 


pared with last month, even varying 
within the same group. Raincoat fabrics 
prices are unavailable at the present 
time. Tire fabrics have advanced 1¢ per 


pound in price. 


Current Quotations 
(Continued from page 198) 


Solvents 





Beta-Trichlorethane ........ lb. .20 
Carbon Bisulphide ........ Ib. 
TRRACHIOFIC® oa. see ccc. gal. 
bee gal. .32 
ie Se Pere ee gal. .32 
Dunes pisais bie sis Ge gal. .30 
mo 90% benzol (tank 
oe RRR pre gal. 14 / .21 
PMEURURONGE:  o.hie-0 6 6 0's or0s0 gal. 
Stabilizers for Cure 
Calcium Stearate .......... C3 227, 
RGM ADAGE) oo oisicicc0 oe 0d iS / 295 
Lead Stearate ......... 
a eee 31375/ .1475 
ee Db. <.1325/ .1425 
Stearic acid, single pressed. ny oioy 475 
Stearite, ie gee D. <4325 
PANE MUPATOLS waive 5 wi owe sor ib 26 31 
Synthetic Rubber 
Seeat OER: eS sgh couse Ib. .70 / 1.00 
Neoprene Type CG........ Ib. .70 
E DSA WS Re Deusen an Ib. 65 
RM et eG Wie teat aie Ib. .75 
Usieisiwie’s/oiiewniniavian set ib. .70 
Se ceca heauewa sean Ib. 65 
Be a eee i. <0 
SE A Se eee. i. is 
Be Gusas peep siGaw cee lb. .65 
Neoprene Latex Type 56.../b. 30 
a ras Se ad ag Cage aa oe Ib. -30 
pyminenc 100 oo esses. secs lb. 41 
“Seen” Ape I co lb. 35 45 
SER lb a5 / 355 
RUE Settle inves aici aie Ih 50 / .60 
WEE Sree es cceweees.cos lb .70 
Tackifier 
LS De ae ae Ib. -02 .021 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Magnesia, light 
(for neoprene) .......... Ib. 
DE ok sitocsicves cos 100 lbs 2.05 
Chloride (drums) ....... It 04 
BOO a pga s ck eas snonkt 175 
Vandex 75 


(See also Colors—Antimony ) 


Waxes 
Carnauba, No. 3 chalky... ./b. 
BEG! ance sa biun aun oie Ib. 
j N. € (eneceebaetaesoee Ib. 
PA 652% bexwesaiases lb. 
Swehey ase caesaekanee tb. 
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REPORTING ABOARD 


Blue jackets from the Navy Yard 
Receiving Ship, report aboard for 
duty. The big bundle each man car- 
ries is his hammock lashed around 
his sea bag. (Both made of heavy 
canvas.) His bed and all his worldly 
possessions are in this pack. The 


party is wearing cool summer uni- 


forms of cotton. 

As each man steps aboard, he 
observes an ancient sea custom by 
facing aft and saluting the quarter 
deck. Salute is returned by Officer 
of the Deck at head of gangway, 
dressed in white service uniform, 


with a long glass, symbol 

of this authority, held in 

his left hand. While wood 

has given way to steel in 

the modern Navy, cotton 

is still No. 1 defense requirement 
for sailors’ comfort and protection. 


ee 


This, in turn, means that the supply 
of many of our fabrics, including 
HOSE AND BELTING DUCKS, 
OSNABURGS, etc., normally avail- 
able to you will be somewhat limited 
during the present emergency. 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 





OIL T 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 


A‘ YRDING to the R. M. A., Sep 
tember reclaimed rubber consump- 
tion is estimated at 24,032 long tons, 


15.2% above the August figure; produc- 
tion, 24,678 long tons; and stocks on 
hand September 30, 38,055 long tons. As 
consumption of crude rubber is torced 


down by government restriction, the 


demand tor reclaim is increasing appre- 


ciably. This may be seen in the sharply 
increasing ratio of reclaim to crude rub 
ber usage during the past three months; 
in July the percentage of reclaim con- 
sumed » crude was 31.8; in August, 
37.7, and in September, 44.8 Despite 
the statistical picture in regard to re- 
claim stocks which indicate over 1 


months’ supply, evidences indicate a con 
tinued tightness in available reclaim 


Phe market continues steady with all 


crades of reclaim unchanged except red 
inner tubes, which advanced 1¢ a pound. 


New York Quotations 


October 22, 1941 


Auto Tire Sp. Grav. ¢ per Ib. 
Black Select ........ 1.16-1.18 6%4/ 6% 
UE goeaeeoskess 1.18-1.22 71%4/ 734 

Shoe 
Standard 1.56-1.60 7 /7% 

Tubes 
Da; seared aa tease 1.14-1.26 1174/11! 
tere trea 1.15-1.26 1214/13% 
OS RS Tepes 1.15-1.30 13 13 

Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends ....  1.25-1.50 414/ 5% 
NEO. vccon ese eu one. “Asdork.oe 13142/14% 


The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price bases of all de 
rivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteristic 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity at 
special prices. 


United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 









































Consumption Co. 5. 
Year Productiont  Consumptiont %of Crude  Stocks*t Exports 
POD kvoekunueeeenn oe 186,000 170,000 28.7 25,250 12,611 
<0t AO Sae ee 208,971 190,244 29.3 32,636 11,347 
1941 ™ 
Mh! = coche bse he Seka eben eee 0,413 55 
Be. a re 19,507 1,009 
MIS cuscssenceocsebens eevee 22,006 1,002 
BEE: cionech sus en euneewbernees 21,574 coos 
May 22,77 
Tune 33.79 
PE PPP Pee ere eee hier 23,111 
ONE: ots soho 111 
Se 24.678 24,032 $4.8 
*Stov nd ist t on or yea +Corrected to 100% from estimates of reported 
overage mpiled by 7 Ru r nufacturers Association, Inc. 
circumstances and conditions under which stock 
Statement holders and security holders who do not ap 
of INDIA RUBBER WORLD pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
wa old stock and securities in a capacity other than 
Statement of the ownershi management, hat of a bona fide owner; and this afhlant has 
¢ by \ ot Cor ess » reason to believe that any other person, as 
\ 2 l Inpia Rut Wot ox or corporation has any interest direct 
otis New Yor N. 4 for O¢ I it he said stock, bonds, or other 
re t s n as so stated by 
> New \ Epwarp LyMan Bit 
( New { Publi r 
Sworn to nd subscribed before me this Ist 
st S } : ot © i 
wish [ SEAL] 
I gc \ » w . ' eae \W A. Low 
1 “ €s ne 1s \ Public Queens Co. No. 111 Reg No 
‘ ‘ I . Ret \\ S Certificate led in N. Y Co 0. 757 
e ix . | N 31.460. 
‘ ee , Commission expires March 30, 1943 
he A August 24, 2, ¢ ~ 
$1 1 Law Rex ( t 
ae Rubber and Canvas 
r b e e 
is os roll Footwear Statistics 
( 20 Lex \ New ‘ 
y P } \ ) Lexingtor Ay 
Y g aNs. Mae ng_editor, ] - O Thousands of Pairs 
2 Lexing \ Ne Vu Y eidicaeissledin aa < : - 
ss mat B. B. W 42() Lexing Inventory Production Shipments 
oe - Publish. 1938 seeeeeee 16183 50,812 $4,942 
sae ; cen hee ” peepee 16,388 60,612 60.377 
Oe en “yeas y 1980) <.-<.-=. 11,129 $7,278 62,480 
Ww T ° \ 1 +“ 
Lexit n Ave New Y N.. ¥ 1941 
errs ety Sits |, excess 10,377 5,939 6,614 
et ier Sacra BARS sere 10,754 5.543 5.166 
or more of total al — ) eee - 11,222 5,827 5,359 
om ae tx tne patented EE: Kentoshs 12,272 6,628 5,555 
i ch Rigged tee - ippaenaane 13,223 61084 53134 
2 . “yea “ £ Pigg aie To ss.cay 13,834 6.278 5,668 
it} holde Ss, 1 any, ont Tul 12.25¢ 4.789 6.366 
stockholders and security ‘ead 10°809 ='643 6°990 





upon the books of the 
cases where the stockhold 
appears upon the books of the company 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 


name of the person or corporation for whom 


such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac 


ing afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 


The above figures have been adjusted to repre- 
sent 100% of the industry based on reports 
received which represented 81% for 1936-37. 

Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
dD. = 
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FINANCIAL 


Unless otherwise stated, the results of 
operations of the following are after all 
charges, federal income and excess profits 
taxes and other deductions. Figures in 
most cases are subject to audit and final 
year-end adjustments. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and subsidiaries. Year ended 
September 30: consolidated net profit, 
atter all charges including $3,594,000 for 
excess profits tax and $163,029 for pre- 
ferred dividends, $3,910,222, equal to 
$3.64 each on 1,028,722 common shares, 
against $1,213,880, or $1.04 a share, in 
the preceding 12 months; consolidated 
sales, $82,919,923, against $44,627,724. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. Year to August 31: 
net income, $616,912, equal, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to $6.65 each on 86,000 
common. shares, against $281,796, or 
$2.75 a common share in the previous 
12) months; gross. sales, $9,147,319, 
against $6,701,945. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. and wholly owned 
subsidiaries. September quarter, 1941: 
earnings, after all charges, $23,060,430, 
equal to $2.09 each on 11,045,055 com- 
mon shares, against $19,177,921, or $1.74 
each on 11,037,815 shares, in the third 
quarter of 1940; net sales and other op- 
erating revenues $130,633,618, against 
$91,797,317; provision for federal income 
taxes, $27,500,000, against $16,030,000. 
First nine months, 1941: net sales and 
other operating revenues, $365,694,774, 
against $254,815,899 in the same period 
last vear; total income, $144,273,644, 
against $98,328,497; tederal income taxes, 
$74,420,000, against $30,400,000 in the 
first nine months of 1940. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. and domestic 
subsidiaries, St. Louis, Mo. Third quar- 
ter, 1941: net income, $1,673,921, or $1.19 
a common share, against 81¢ a share in 
the same quarter last vear; sales, $16,- 
214,755, 43% above the 1940 figure. First 
nine months, 1941: earnings, including a 
$281,400 dividend from the British sub- 
sidiary and after $7,379,722 provision for 
income taxes, equal to $3.57 a share, 
against $2.51 for the 1940 period. 


S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and subsidiaries. March 
quarter: net profit after foreign ex- 
change losses and $20,000 reserve for 
foreign contingencies, $127,636, equal to 
43¢ each on 294,230 shares of capital 
stock contrasted with $63,372, or 21¢ each 
on 294,230 shares, for the 1940 quarter. 
The report includes operations of for- 
eign subsidiaries, except the French 
company. First half, 1941: net income, 
after $234,160 provision for excess and 
income taxes, $323,529, equal to $1.10 
each on 294,075 shares, against $120,991, 
after federal taxes of $58,153, or 41¢ 
a share, in the first half last year; net 
sales, $5,466,720, against $4,191,529 in 
the first six months of 1940 
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GENERAL RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 





Allow nine words for keyed address. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type 40c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c¢ per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 


Replies forwarded without charge 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 
EXPERIENCED TECHNICAL 


capertenve in the rubber industry, 





EXECUTIVE WITH OVER 20 YEARS’ 


ires connection with private or closely held company of moderate size. Thor- 
sughly experienced with plastic extrusion. Address Box No. 336, care of 
Inpia Rupper Worx. 

RUBBER CHEMIST. 3 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 


compounding of rubber and synthetics, plant and laboratory 
management, molding, processing problems. Desires respon- 
sible position. Location immaterial. Address Box No. 337, 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
PRODUCTION MAN, YOUNG ABLE COMPOUNDER. 


heoretical background, knowledge of costing. Desires change 
‘o. 339, care of INviA RUBBER WorLp. 


‘ WAS SOUND 
Address Box 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our staff of chemists, engineers and bacteriologists with laboratories for 
analysis, research, physical testing and bacteriology are prepared to render you 
Every Form of Chemical Service 

304 Washington Street 


the last ten in management and sales, de- 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED (Continued) 
FACTORY 


SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSIST ANT, 25 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in compounding, development, and production of synthetics and rub 
ber products. Experienced in installation and supervision of equipment. At 


present engaged in similar position. Loc 
338, care of INvIA RuBBER WorLt 


CHEMIST 


ation immaterial. Address Box No. 











(B.S.)—FOUR YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN GENERAL 
rubber compounding and technical service on factory production problems. 
Excellent scholastic record. Address Box No, 343, care of INpIA RUBBER 
WorLb. 

CHIEF CHEMIST OR SUPERINTENDENT, THOROUGHLY EX: 


perienced in all lines 
development work on 


factory processing and 


research and 
industrial rub ber goods. 


compounding, 
Expert knowledge on reclaims 





and reclaiming. Two weeks’ notice necessary. Address Box No. 344, care of 
InprA Rupeer Wort 
SITUATION OPEN. 
CHEMIST FOR RESEARCH AND SERVIC E WORK IN LATEX 
laboratory. Experience in latex field preferred, but not imperative if good 
backgrotind in general and colloid chemistry. Please state full details i 


first letter. 


Address Box No. 341, 


care of Invia R 


BBER Worl 





FLEXO JOINTS 


and pipe make the ideal steam 
connection for platen presses 








FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, 4218 Olive Street, St. Louis 











GUAYULE 


745 Fifth Avenue 


Washed and Dry, Ready for Compounding 


PLANTATION RUBBER 


From Our Own Estates in Sumatra 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMBPARNY OF NEW YORK 


RUBBER 


New York 








**-BRAKE LININGS” 


VOLUME IT OF THE BRAKE LIBRARY 


prehensive language. 








INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


A comprehensive cyclopedia of the history and construction of brake 


avoid failures and troubles—based on actual experience and extensive research and presented in simple and com- 
91 pages, 8% x 11 inches, indexed. 


By T. R. STENBERG 


linings of all types—how to select materials and 


COPIES $2.00 POSTPAID 
Address 


420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 








AN APPROVED CLAY 








SOUTHEASTERN CLAY COMPANY 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 











(Advertisements 


continued on page 204) 
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NEW AND BETTER is 
GAMMETER'S Classified Advertisements 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 


CALENDER STOCK SHELL 











CADIZ, OHIO 


4" 5" 6" 8" 10" 12" diameters, any length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 

















PLASTIC 


or pressure—Pumps, 


336 W. WATER ST. 


MOLDING 
PRESSES 
Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 
Valves, etc. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 




















Continued 











_ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 











FOR SALE: 1-—-Watson-Stillman Hydro-Pneumatic Accumulator; 1-—5 ft. 
dia. Vulcanizer, with quick- opening door; 20-Semi- automatic Hydr: aulic Pre >sses 
1—-Birmingham 16”x360” Rubber mr m.d.; 12—30”x40”, 1—38”x78” Hy- 
draulic Presses; 


Hydraulic Pumps, Calenders, Tubers, etc. CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 














FOR SALE: Pulverizers; W. & P. Mixers, Lab. to 200 gal.; Driers; 
Presses; Pumps; Mills; etc. Large cash buyers of your surplus equipment— 
from single items to complete plants. BRILL EQUIPMENT CORPORA- 
TION, 183 Varick Street, New York City. 

FOR SALE: 2—W. P. Jack. Mixers, Size 15; 1 Day No. 30 Imperial 
Mixer; 1—Two- Roll W: Nal Cooled Rubber Mill, 6” & 8” dia. x 9” a 
Rotary Cutter 75 ft. Link Belt Conveyer, 36” wide; Hydraulic Presses 
Pumps and Accumuls ators, Rubber Mills, Mixers, Grinders, Pulverizers et 
Send for latest bulletins. We buy your surplus equipment. "St EIN EQU IP. 
MENT CORP., 426 Broome St., New York City. 

MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 

y/ ANTED: ONE NO. 3 OR NO. 9 BANBURY MIXER; 3 MILLS; 
l “alender; 5 nye raulic Presses, with pumps and accumulators; 2—Tubers. 
N« ‘< ilers. Address Box No. 340, care of INpIA RusBeR WORLp. 


EQUIPMENT IN GOOD OPERATING CONDITION, 2 MILLS 42” 
to 60”; tuber suitable for treads from calenders. State full particulars and 
best price. Address Box No. 342, care of INpIA RUBBER Wort. 














Saturators. 


and Paint Machinery. 


41 Loeust Street 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 
Medford, Mass. 


New Rubber Spreaders, Churns, Pony Mixers, 


Used — Rebuilt — Rubber — Chemical — 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 














STOCK SHELLS 
MANDRELS 


868 WINDSOR ST. 
Representatives 


Akron San Francisco 





AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
HOSE POLES 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York 


MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 
THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 




















SPECIALIZING IN 


USED 4 
MACHINERY <° 


«RUBBER 


AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


ERIC BONWITT — AKRON, OHIO 


Central Street 





BROCKTON / TOOL ’ COMPANY 


QUALITY MOULDS FOR ALL PURPOSES | 





THE FIRST STEP — A QUALITY MOULD 





Compounding Ingredients for 
Rubber 


by the Editors of 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


$2.50 Postpaid in U. S. A. $2.75 Elsewhere 








South Easton, Mass. 











MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 


319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 





VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME” 


GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 





HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 





NEWARK, N. J. 
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of Rubber and Plastic Machinery is ready 


WE USED to call it a catalog . . . our illustrated 
and documented list of rubber and plastic ma- 
chinery, new and reconditioned, produced in the four 
plants of L. Albert and Son. We sent out individual 
booklets on various types of equipment. . . booklets 
which could be bound together in looseleaf form. 

But one day a customer called us and said, ‘Say, 
will you send me one of your encyclopedias? A fellow 
borrowed mine for the compounding tables and didn’t 
bring it back!” 

Well, we’d never thought of it as an encyclopedia. 
But after all, our catalog had grown (in 50 years of 
ever-expanding service to the rubber and plastic in- 


L. ALBERT & SON 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT TRENTON, N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND PLANTS: AKRON, OHIO @ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. ®© STOUGHTON, MASS. 





1 SN PRO I INR ESREES R BPS RAI MONE MS TE 
te be See bah te ahora! Sed ‘ ee eae 


dustries) into just that . . . a compendium of useful 
information on rubber and plastic machinery, on 
compounding, on mathematical tables and other im- 
portant data. It grew because we've tried, year after 
year, to make it increasingly useful to the trade. 

So, rather proudly, we’re announcing that our 1942 
“Encyclopedia” is ready ... 150 pages of illustrated, 
documented information about machinery you may 
need in your business, and complete information on 
its use. 

For your copy, write to the L. Albert & Son Office 
nearest you. 





ot aad 
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Testing Safeguards Production 


Before and during production, use frequent physical 
testing of compounds to assure top quality at top 
production rates. Use *Scott Testers for tensile, 
flexing, compression-cutting, plasticity, state-of-cure, 
and extreme-temperature work (— 70° C to 100° C). 





ved T? 


lemarek 


Tensile — Flexing — Friction — Plasticity 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO., 101 Blackstone Street 


Providence, R. I., U.S.A. 

















The H. O. Canfield Co. 


MANUFACTURE 
Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber Goods, 
Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut 
Washers of all kinds 





Write for prices and samples 


Offices and Works Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chicago Office: 424 North Wood Street 

















RUBBER SOLE CUTTING 


The Patten Air Lift Machine will cut 3.500 to 6.000 
pairs of taps or soles, from unvulcanized sheet rubber, 
in eight hours, producing a uniformly cut sole or tap 


with any beveled edge from 30° to 90°. 


Standard type for cutting soling to 1. inch thick 
and Heavy Duty type for solings to over one inch thick. 


Manufactured by 


WELLMAN COMPANY 


MEDFORD, MASS. U. S. A. 








, = 


OXIDE of MAGNESIA 


SPECIAL LIGHT GRADE — TECHNICAL & U.S.P. 


CARBONATE of MAGNESIA 


TECHNICAL AND U.S.P. GRADES 


THE PHILIP. CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


DEPENDABLE PRODUCTS SINCE 1873 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








India Rubber World 


Netherlands India 
(Continued from page 187) 


of interest due to holding rubber for shipment or of the com- 
mission to be paid to the New York agent. Producers sold 
readily, no doubt aware that once the Bureau began to operate, 
they would not be able to obtain more than 321% cents per halt 
kilo for standard sheet. Under the circumstances it has been 
suggested that not much rubber would find its way to the 
Export Bureau in the beginning. 

Later announcements to the cffect that exporters would 
share in the exports on a pro-rata basis caused the eager buy- 


ing to subside, and prices steadied again. 


The New Quota and Exports 

The increase of permissible exports during the last quarter 
of 1941 to 120% brings the totai 1941 export quota for all 
Netherlands India to 688,652 metric tons, of which estates may 
ship 350,628 tons and natives, 338,024 tons. 

The decision to raise the quota again caused some surprisc¢ 
here, especially as total Netherlands India exports for the first 
seven months of 1941 were more than 30,000 tons below per- 
missible. This shortage is entirely for account of estate rubber, 
| exports of which totaled 164,406 tons, against permissible of 
194,793.1 tons; 
tons in excess, or 187,904 tons, against permissible of 187,791 


native exports for the same period were 113 


tons. 


F. Kramer Honored 

Among those specially honored on her sixty-first birthday by 
Queen Wilhelmina was F. Kramer, president ot the General 
\gricultural Syndicate and of the Association of Central Ex- 
periment Stations, Java. Dr. Kramer was made an Officer of 
f Orange-Nassau. 


the Order 





Trade Lists Available 























Yeah Team! Use Hycar for 





See page 211 


greater resistance to abrasion, 
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1005-TON BARBER GENASCO 
‘ (M.R.) 
Upward Acting 
uy dl h SOLID =) 
H 0 T B E D y rocar on GRANULATED 
@ A hard, stable compound— 
PRESS produced under the exacting 
supervision of an experienced and es 
up-to-date laboratory. Genasco 
. Hydrocarbon has proved itself to 
Will Help Increase etie. 
be alwavs of uniform quality. 
Production and Shipped to all parts of the world 
Cut Costs. in metal drums. Stocks carried at 
Model 
odel 2123 Barber, New Jersey. 
32” Diameter, 16” Stroke, Eight 2” Openings, 
42” x 54” Pressing Surface. Working Pressure BARBER ASPHALT CORPORATION 
2,000 Pounds. 
oe = . : i q hi 
Write for Bulletin ““Modern Hydraulic Presses.” a aes aati 
Hydraulic Press Division 
The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA OHIO 
World Net Imports of Crude Rubber—Long Tons 
Argen- Greater Rest of 
Year U.S.A. U.%.F tine Australia Belgium Canada France Germany? Ualy Japan Poland Sweden U.S.S.R. World Tota 
1938... 406,300 168,172 7,700 12,300 11,300 25.700 58,100 107,900 28,200 46,300 7,900 26,800 49,200 928,004 
1939... 486,348 112,249] 9,600 15,400 600 32,5 33,751§ 62,3448  12,582§ 42,301 5,41:§ 7,965a 14,000* g 3,8 
1940... 811,564 aes 10,019 19,044 1,585b 52,567 coe 847 
1941 
Jan. 706 1,065 
Feb. .. 362 1,717 
ae 075 3 48 
Ws 4-2 328 2,32 
May 37 1,545 
Tune .. 1.000 Pg73 
fuly . eee pees Bere oe 143 
Aug. .. 105,06 ered Se 2,003 ees 10,683 
mieiriated: *+U. K. figures show gross imports, not net imports. ¢Including imports ot Austria und Czecheslovaki "Up to Aug. 31, 1939, only; 
July 31, 1939, only. aUp to September 30, 1939. bJan.-Feb. cJan.-Aug. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regu ’ mittee 
e . 
Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries—Long Tons 
Malaya Philip- Nigeria 
including French pines (inel. rit. Mexi- 
Brunei and North Indo- and Came- Other South — can Grand 
Year Labuan N.E.I. Ceylon India 3urma Borneo Sarawak Thailand China Total Oceania Liberia roons Africa America Guayule Tota 
1939 .. 376,800 372,000 61,000 9,200 6,600 11,900 24,000 41,800 65,200 968,500 2,100® 5,400 2,800 6,600 16,100 2,900 1,004,4 
1940 °. 540,417 536,899 $8,930 13,649 9,668 17,623 35,166 43,940 64,437 1,350,729 2,267 7,223 2,903 7,200* 17,601 4,106 1,392 
1941 
Jan. .. 37,804 7.858 955 2.085 2.137 1,058 333 7 2,103 8 
Feb. .s 27,135 4,34¢ 1,022 1,686 137 1.995 ry, R28 ? 1.8 89.3 
Mor; .. $6651 6,074 1,285 1,154 712 6,28¢ 11 38 3 2,8 
Apr. .. 40,590 6,991 1,164 2,175 4,217 0 263730 200 00 2 
May .. 53,062 7,786 1,019 1.237 1.841 6,225 1 8 OM ( 1,08( S 
June .. 51,247 8,925 822 98 2,831 7,318 20 x 1,51 127,33 
Sy... S8373 Day 7,387 Gel 6¢ 1,803 3.614 5,000 00 0 200 ) 5 25 32,32 
Aug. .. 46,404 52,003 9,081 i Er a 150 1,812 $852 6,000* 20 730 200* 600 1,500 25 2H SRS 





*Estimated. +Guayule rubber imports into U.S.A. provisional until export figures from Mexico are received. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the Intes- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee. 











BEACON 


“COLITE Mould Lubricant” 
Out of 


Satiny Well-Groomed 


With 


Your Products Pop the 
Moulds with a 


Finish. 
Send for a Sample and Literature Today 


——THE BEACON COMPANY —— 


89 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 


Your Logical Source of Supply for Zinc Stearate 











Call in SOCONY-VACUUM 


FOR 
COOPERATIVE 
PROCESS PRODUCTS 
RESEARCH 








SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, 
26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


INC. 











An International Standard of Measurement for— 
Hardness * Elasticity * Plasticity of Rubber, ete. 
Is the DUROMETER 
and ELASTOMETER 

(23rd year) 


These are all factors 





¥y positior Be and nvenien instant registrations, fool 
vot isk r ur Descriptive Bulletin and Price List R-4 and R-5 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
Van Wyck Avenue and Carll Street, JAMAICA, NEW YORK 




















FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
FRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
228 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 


Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


Manufactured by 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, INc. 


Morgan and Norman Avenues 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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|Dominion of Canada Statistics 


tmports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Eight Months Ended 











——August, 1941 ——August, 1941-——- 

UN MANUFACTURED Quantity Value “speed Value 
Crude rubber, ete......... Ib. 23,315,978 $5,374,759 85, 613 $18,439,1¢ 
Latex (dry weight) ...... Ib. 14,2 180,581 3. 253,792 973,630 

Gutta percha ......¢+..0. i ueeeees. ‘alesis 11,182 6,051 
Rubber, recovered ........db. 1,428,300 85,503 11,814,900 674,503 
Rubber, powdered, and gutt. a 
DECKS BCTAD .26.0:00 000% Ib. 816,600 +,031,600 81,9 
Balata Sp cuhe whee bee 60.055 1b. 11,12 46,132 12,9 
Rubber substitute ........ lb. 61,0 387,500 123,234 
TMAMIB: <sic:0 ase ow oa w 6 26,247,260 $5,680,132 105,242,719 $20,311,530 

PARTLY MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber comb blanks....  ....-. Ay) reese $29,0° 
Hard rubber, n. o. s..... 4,810 4,479 40,78 35,8 
Rubber thread not covered. Ib. 1,305 1,870 34,325 34,649 

WEIS AGnndindondsnoe sex 6,115 $8,07¢ 75,110 $99,568 

MANUFACTURED 

Bathing SHOES ..266.000 prs 294 $55 35,177 $7,134 
Belting SPADA SASERDNO EERE, —~90\4!5\000 15,240 8 «Sn ws 27,110 
PF Mocs ccteueceina res. ea» sie JE ee eee 216,2¢ 
Oe ere ee rr as sees tS + 5 ree res 73,044 
Boots and shoes . prs. 96 118 5,563 9,993 
Canvas shoes with "rubber 

BONED: 616.010 40:00:00 560005 eS “Shenae. | Aveude 10,919 4,412 
Clothing, including water- 

REE SC TeLCAOLESheaee. ses n0e vs) GS ee 28,733 
MUERS ~ an cacceseses -no. 6,029 29,236 41,363 149,934 
GE: oc cee hn eee ® doz. prs. 120 623 1,118 4,443 
REDE WALES DOUICB. ci cicccscc. = sv ewe “Aik ne 3,923 
Liquid sealing compound....  ...... BSP6 2 sae ee 63,208 
pir eS Serer no. 2,862 1,688 18,281 13,791 

Pneumatic .........65. 1,269 21,606 20,842 519,775 

Solid for automobiles ol as 

mgter MFICKS . 62060 no. 54 4,078 274 15,602 

OROE DOMME scescases “iene eee 17,774 
CS a no. 252 638 13,811 47,607 

PONE cnnccsss se nneoe no. 79 24 14,16 3,905 
ee) ae el re ire 78,288 
Sn eee ee ‘2 hy { rere 108,151 
DE ORNIID 5c i-50 ciseiee dog. prs. 2,340 5,008 16,676 32,307 

LA Eee ee prs. 13,245 759 68,634 4,793 
Other rubber manufactures.. _—.......... IS0;868 8 wn eee 1,658,576 
MUS isbacsaousisnsees. “aesesc S3U0503 <2aces $3,188,770 
Totals, rubber imports...  ...... Ub ie | ee es $23,599,868 
Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
Produce Reexports Produce Reexports 
of of For- of of For- 

. Canada ___ eign Goods Canada ___ eign Goods 
UN MANUFACTURED Value Value Value Value 
PEE stacbhesioes oekees  <as%0% Bee Beil 
TOME NNN bo ss eceies swe S25,700 8 83s s.wenvs | 

MANUFACTURED 
Eee ee ee BIS86-  Sxtuns S325,008 8 8 .sneees 
Bathing CONS 2.000 | ee er ) re re 
Canvas shoes with rubber ‘soles. Oe) iy TTT ee 
SOS SG SUOES oo iss.s.0icso00% 142,861 EO7G:976 sissiie'ne 
Clothing, including water- 

SRE Soins sees coco we BZOG. © seesaw i 1-9 5 ae 
Ee Ge ras see ae see kis 3,083) wo oes 15,988 ...... 
RR err ee SS eit rae 103,090 8 scewes Ue <1) ae 
es eae ye eters 1 awe | ea as 
OU NUD oa 0004 0 %% 00 <0 iia ee Sup 8 §8=svesee 
Tires, pmetmatic .....cccces | ee 

Not otherwise provided for. 2 See 649,303 = sa aaee 

J | eee (OC) | ee 346,399 Sess 
Other rubber manufactures Seon vt | rs 

BUENO: oon ceenkeceese $1,115,263 2 | 
Totals rubber exports... $1,140,963  ...... $8,475,939 
. . 
Dividends Declared 
Stock oF 
COMPANY Stock PayABLE Recorp 
At Cork Co — Com Dec 1 Nov. 3 
Armstrong Cork Co sence Pid. ; Dec. 15 Dec. 1 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ... Com. $0.2 Oct. 25 Oct. 16 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. .. sat "ited $0.50 q Ger, 25 Oct. 1 
De Vilbiss EO ri Com. $0.50 Get, 15 Sept. 3( 
Lae EOS SC ere Pfd. $0.175 q Oct, 1 Sept. 30 
Firestor lire & Rubber Co Com. $0.25 Oct. 20 Oct. 4 
General Cz2ble Corp. ........ Pfd $1.7 Nov 1 Oct. 22 
General Flectric Co. ........ Com $0.35 fn ee 2 i 
General Electric Co.... 5 Com. $0.35 Dec. 20 Nov. 14 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. a Com. $0.375 Dec. 15 Nov. 15 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Pfd. $1.25 q Dec. 15 Nov. 15 
Lima Cord Sole & Heel Co.. Com. $0.20 Gct.. 31 Oct. 15 
Midwest Rubber Reclaiming 

iS i ahaa we ine ek BY Gi gis oie ne Com. $1.50 Oct. 28 Oct. 15 
Pharis Tire & Rubber ‘eae Com. $0.15resumed Nov. 25 Nov. 1 
waa Rubber Co., Inc... 7% Pfd. $1.75 q Oct. 15 Oct. 10 

| U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., 

RON he tee ne ee ee od 8% Pt. Pfd $0.50 Oct. 15 Oct. 10 

















orld 
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Labor Turnover in the Rubber Industry 


Abstracted from “Part 10. Rubber and Its Products” for May, 1941, 
Industrial Reference Service, issued by the United States Department of 
Commerce, and of interest to rubber manufacturers are the tabulated statistics 
reproduced below, which are self-explanatory. 

ALL MANUFACTURING AND IN THE THREE 
1939 anp 19401 


Labor TURNOVER IN 
3RANCHES OF THE RuBBER INDUSTRY, 


TABLE 1. 


Separations 
Quits Discharges a Total Accessions 
Industry ———_ -- ——— —— §_ + 
1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 
All manufactur- 
rrr 12.54 9. 
Rubber industry 10.23 7. 
Tires and in- 
ner tubes.. 
Rubber boots 
and shoes.. 13.12 9.08 1.62 .84 18.87 
Rubber prod- 
ucts not oth- 
erwise classi- _ 
HOG) vanccec Aske ORS Tar 3.2% 


1.84 1.52 25.89 26.67 40.27 


52 37.71 52.72 48.85 
61 1.04 .86 21.61 21.78 32.88 2 


30.25 42.02 38.75 


25.08 20.06 30.73 32.62 


13.44 


uw 


5.90 .63 .72 17.7 


28.05 33.61 37.97 50.42 34.99 


33.18 33.93 49.77 45.02 58.97 57.11 


1 The various turnover rates represent the number of quits, discharges, layoffs, 
total separations, and accessions per 100 employes. 

2TIncluding temporary, indeterminate, and permanent layoffs. 

Lasor TURNOVER RATES IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY, BY PRODUCT AND 

S1ze oF PLant,? 1939 anv 1940 


Rate per 100 Employes in 


TABLE 2. 


ra atk Oe Ve aL eee 
1940 1939 
Branch of Industry and Small Large Small Large 
Class of Turnover Plants Plants Plants Plants 
Rubber Industry 
RRM TIALENINIS iu: 1o leapt a ele siperpie Ss 58.54 22.82 61.43 20.57 
MEER ee ahaa esscciornt bt vena 15.69 6.38 9.78 6.94 
PRENTICE oe 0-5 ase as were ners 1.88 78 1.18 ee 
MARGE: sia roce sin isassie tava aie es ose! 40.97 15.66 50.47 12.86 
POR GSIOIIS oo ac Se siete eicin vee waiee se 71.14 33.06 64.66 30.69 
Tires and Inner Tubes 
OSU CC) 37.08 22:17 29.28 18.21 
DNS De sean Gace erase e's 10.31 5.83 8.69 5.34 
DISCHARGES ciccc's oipscere sete 1:25 48 sho 2 
MARTI ciesG55 ds6:sleiaioieta etsuee ee » 25.32 15.86 19.84 12.15 
PCBRAMIORE ics fans enio ts ants 29.71 30.98 31.05 32.93 
Rubber Boots and Shoes 
SeMAarations 6.6.6 s%.<% rrr 42.03 31.04 70.74 28.31 
CRB oi oe as ee sipiasrea ware 12.35 13.36 5.23 10.22 
RPUDEMRPRCS oc vcccseuscecs amie 2.68 1.30 53 .93 
WAUIMRIRE WSs ele ainia org Awe ons sea 27.00 16.38 64.98 17.16 
PE SC) oe ee 70.59 44.24 59.67 27 72 
Miscellaneous Rubber Products 
Separations ...... (sisetcboanes 2Oee 40.82 62.21 38.69 
re rere re ieces SEG 13.95 13.92 8.39 
EOCMOOUOS cosccceceesas sates 2.32 1.06 1.38 1.15 
MB ES oly occ ls tere sis cle aie oh eae $5.52 25.81 46.91 29.15 
PORCSOUS “55s sisew eee sie-s soa  O0120 51.94 81.88 7.99 


1“Large plants” include those having 1,000 or more employes, in the rubber 
industry as a whole and in footwear manufacture, 1,500 or over in tire manu- 
facture, and 400 or over in the manufacture of miscellaneous products. 
Plants having less than these numbers of employes were classified as *‘small.’ 
In the rubber industry as a whole the 32 smaller plants employ ed 14,234 
workers in 1940 and 13,859 in 1939, and the 15 larger plants 46,244 in 1940 
and 44,560 in 1939. In the tire branch of the industry the six smaller 
plants employed 6,257 in 1940 and 5,085 in 1939, and the six larger plants 
25,646 in 1940 and 25,265 in 1939. In the rubber footwear branch the six 
smaller plants employed 3,400 in 1940 and 3,387 in 1939, and the three 
larger plants 11,093 in 1940 and 11,496 in 1939, In the manufacture of 
miscellaneous products the 15 smaller plants employed 3,496 in 1940 and 
3,549 in 1939, and the ten larger plants 10,586 in 1940 and 9,637 in 1939. 





Imports by Customs Districts 


— July, 1941 —_ — Jnly, 1940 : 
*Crude Rubber *Crude Rubber 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 

BEGSEACIUISEINES, ics sas 0080s 18,603,042 $3,370,898 9,973,355 $1,757,139 
Pet MURMINGHOE. ccc sicispisic crease:  , wieeiiee  _. - nesecerey 2,260 401 
NEW NEES 660 ities onwieaes 146,336,59 273428535 112,231,172 20,027,035 
PEE occicceuccccce  §. apweew 1 o0ueeK6 939,833 159,612 
PACMAG css 6-6 o.n-e ewes o-9:078 7,894,743 1,307,722 4,762,652 812,110 
SNE: bo Gy hecaseeesaishs  wekese  bewiswt's 886,490 147,418 
i a ee 9,254,848 1,641,789 8,894,201 1,505,653 
ISEEVEROUN Cpe pecs ee saan | . eewuene 36,000) 9,148 
PCO Scecaeseciiea iiGBeaeet  # <ssarepuel $1,000 4,235 
en? te seo Seco oy Red 112,000 MeN Cha. = BR ACen 
Pn hohe ut wines bea ae 49,400 5,113 56,000 $850 
FES AMO IES 6s oss 5 saseiiewc 8,462,984 5,354,915 13,642,168 2,374,064 
San Faricised  ..occsc cease 6,748,177 1,200,304 556,998 101,148 
RL Cte ahawaehiew a caeie pees  — 'cebskwes 67,000 11,39% 
ME ncccceweteuteeus j.seKaee ##§ -ea dome 10,153 1,72¢ 
MR ak Us ac alacis entero fe 275 55 3,502,032 557,19? 
URE Ae Sei a gees Aree Sap 217,462,062 $40, 321, 581 155,621,314 $27,473,101 

* ituede rubber including latex dry rubber content. 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 


EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry’s needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
oe —______  —___ ® 


Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 


N. H. 
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THINK TWICE 


before buying forms 


and you'll choose Seville. The porce- 
lain plug prevents loose fasteners and 
90% of the breakage at the base. 
Write for details 


SEVILLE PORCELAIN CO. 
SEVILLE, OHIO 





Largest Exclusive Manu 











COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 











ELASTIC BRAIDERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 
offers a complete line of high quality 
braiders, both the round and flat types. 


Their No. 41 catalog contains valuable 
information on this subject and will be sent 
to you on request. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 
Dept. I-11, Providence, R. I. 
Chicago Office, 20 North Wacker Drive 














SERICITE 


MOULD LUBRICANT 


Pat. No. 1591767 





Sole Licensed Sellers 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, Inc. 


260 West Broadway, New York City 








United States Statistics 


India 





Rubber World 


imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


———June, 
Quantity 
UN MANU FACTURED—Free 
Liquid latex (solids)... ../b. 4,637,095 
Jelutong or pontianak. . lb. = 1,236,620 
EME. ccc none Ra 150,991 
Gutta percha ...cccseccses Jb. 130,925 
Guayule .......- Kesousee 857,400 
Scrap and reclaimed .....b. 2,085.92 
Crepe soled rubber....... Ib 28,908 
WOES 565464555 ovens 9 12/,869 
Misc. rubber (above), ; 
1,000 bs. 9,128 
Crude rubber ..... i 000 Jbs. 139,158 


Totals ........1,000%bs. 148,286 
Chicle, crude . ee % 503,439 





ANUFACTURED-—Dutiable 

ROUDET CITES. «06:0 0:0:05.0:0:05 no. 614 
Rubber boots, shoes and 

QETEROES .¢.00005000 005 prs 2,07 
Rubber soled footwear with 

fabric uppers ......... prs. 80,743 
yaar no. $1,472 
Lawn tennis balls........ no. 30,240 
Other rubber balls........no. 6,33¢ 
COEEY BEDET BOGE ksecsccces 3 3 ccacsre 
Hard rubber combs...... ER EF 
Other manufactures of hard 

PR acces bes casas ne ee 
Friction or insulating tape. Ib. 6,273 


Belts, hose, packing, and in- 
sulating material.......... 
Druggists’ sundries of soft 


ME jl ccosuaietcinene “-cuuwaé 
Inflatable swimming belts, 
A er et + M0. +,332 


Other rubber and gutta 
percha manufactures ..... 


PM caucoussacawenscs Was 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Crude rubber ............db. 1,066,148 


LE ee 4b. 25,328 
Other rubber, “rubber substi. 
tutes and scrap ........Jb. 2,965 


Rubber manufactures (in 
cluding toys) 


Totals 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
RECBUNEN cicicccseasvoass tds 1.9% 54993 








BERD ss. cnet. 1,478 
Cements gal. 20,56 
Rubberized auto cloth. ‘sq. 6. 9,187 
Other rubherized piece goods 

and hospital sheetings.sq. yd. 242,945 
Boots 7,379 
Shoes 10,523 
Canvas shoes with rubber 

MS sccuecenbendes rs. 

2 eer ee ee doz. prs 





Heels ...+0200ccc.. G08. prs. 
Soling and top lift sheets. .Jb. 
Gloves and mittens..doz. prs. 3,877 


77 
Water bottles and fountain 

OUEMNNCS 25s s40necennes no. 33,644 
Other druggists’ sundries....  ...... 
Gum rubber clothing....doz. 8,870 
Oe eee pee gross 17,989 
pC i | eas . eek 
Bathing caps ......... doz. 
Sree ee eS 
ree Ib. 


Hard rubber goods 
Electrical battery boxes.no. 
Other electrical ........ lb 
Combs, finished ...... doz. 
Other hard rubber goods.... 
Tires 





Truck and bus casings. .no. 54,140 

Other auto casings..... no. 91,150 

DGpeR MUD, 659:sd000's no. 83,623 

Other casings and tubes. .no. 12,243 

Solid tires for automobiles 

and motor trucks.....n9. 349 

Other solid tires........ Ib. 84,212 
Tire sundries and repair ma- eke 

a ere Ib. 130,329 
Rubber and friction tape. .Jb. 94,861 
Fan belts for automobiles. /b. 25,176 
Other rubber and balata 

DE: cadences acen eeu oi Ib. 282,841 
Garden hose .........s00. Ib. 45,504 
Other hose and tubing... ./b. 586,752 
PGE on cs ees acenes ee Ib. 142,001 
Mats, matting, flooring, and 

Seer ‘ 137,002 
CES cideneshaunendexe 18,189 
Gutta percha manufactures. Ib. 23,894 
Latex (d.r.c.) and rubber 

sheets processed for fur- , 

ther manufacture ......1b. 298,874 
Synthetic rubber (bulk)... /b. 24,415 
Other rubber manufactures...  ...... 

MUS: oesaes ysdeuaeees. awries . 





1941 — 
Value 


$936,944 
179,779 
30,470 
18,670 
86,949 
49,919 


6,714 
$1,309,445 


$1,309,445 
25,179,498 
$26, 488, 943 

$17 3,075 


72,815 
18,366 


9,676 


10.099 


20,683 
17,000 
8,7 0¢ 


Six Months Ended 


— June, 1941———. 
Quantity Value 
29,417,591 $5,77 
9,105,201 1,38 

727,951 1 
1,830,091 303,7 
5,142,000 5 
8,242,45 1 





54,714,687 "$8,393,818 


54,715 $8,393,818 
1,034,402 184,781,792 





1,086,117 $193,175,610 
9,657,059 $3 ,632,542 
3,954 $67,553 
18,385 6,962 
541,961 108,233 
251,880 39 
222,93¢ 
1.181.073 
hava a sk 16‘ 
17,920 11,490 
ates chia 50.734 
Ee re 1,711 
23 4 21,60 
wGesbone 73,508 
Rie te Sle $431,94 











12,856,15 7 
31,757,035 4 
168,295 ) 
155,794 7 
1,792,829 830,173 
51,425 119,858 
116,664 79,924 
0,188 350,227 
48.881 3,305 
190,34; 101,95 
200,925 46,657 
50,045 105.750 
253,843 82,201 
ere 540,502 
4.65¢ 236,641 
105,526 91,512 
MA 64,289 
23,671 43,019 
83,19 38,377 
125,341 71,873 
171.848 130,88 
251,60 78,24 
184,63 0,38 
SeereNrs 125,4 
394,30 9,137,613 
85,302 4,826,601 
584,681 1,391:3570 
130,43° ,321,39 
2,415 58,914 
492.038 9.044 
429,11 
106,671 
107,21¢ 
109,792 
57,959 
1,710,9¢ 
357 ¢ 
776,424 108,29¢ 
169,696 157,486 
350,405 116,924 
1,111,301 217,212 
584,795 300,483 
cecece 986,170 


veeees $26,981,958 
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HYcar Vulcanizates for the printing and 


lithographing presses of America. 


In the Army, Navy and Air Force HYCAR 
is demonstrating its Superiority : — jn the 
lining of bullet - Sealing tanks and hose; jn 
bearings, gaskets and Seals; and for the 
Jacketing of cables and communication Wires. 
In many applications Hycar even is rer 
important priority met 
num and steel —angq 
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Uncue SAM isn't fooling about 


He is going to keep every avenue of defense 


su ion as long as 


antly flowing into na- 

















ap is sold freely and at 






* To safeguard the defense supply of metals, crude 
ber and many other commodities, the government has 
established priorities and fixed prices in some cases. * That is our policy. Patriotism and prudence dictate 
There will be additional priorities and price freezing that our policy be extended to every link in the chain of 


when necessary, make no mistake about that! scrap rubber supply. 


* So far we have no priorities and no price-fixing in scrap It's up to all of us to keep it moving! 


A. SCHULMAN INC. 


AKRON, OHIO « E. ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS e BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ACKBONE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


@ Modern wars are won in the factories. Because Amer- 
ica has the greatest industrial machine in the world, and 
because every night the factories of other nations be- 
come fewer and fewer under the rain of bombs, American 
supremacy in the production of war materials is beyond 
dispute. 


So great is America’s potential production, we are under- 
taking what no other nation has ever attempted; top 
speed armament without sacrificing the production of 
peace-time goods. 


Whether or not this is successful depends 
upon the efficiency with which each key 
industry can solve its overload problem. 
Climco is helping one great industry, the 
rubber industry, to absorb this load in 
stride by simplifying the handling of un- 
cured stocks. 


Climco takes ordinary cotton liners and processes them so 
that the stock cannot adhere to the surface. This saves 
the time normally consumed in rerolling the stock for 
cooling, prevents stuck and torn areas, and makes for 
maximum speed and efficiency at the cutting table. 


Because it greatly lengthens the life of the liners, the 
Climco Process justifies itself on savings alone. If your 
liners are not already Climco-Processed, why not send 
us a liner today? 


LINERETTE 


INTERLEAVING PAPER 
Treatment Contains 
NO OIL OR WAX 
Samples on Request 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co 


Cleveland, Ohio 





CLIMCO PROCESSED LINER 
A1swre Better, Lower Cost Production 


15 tele pede lg AIA 





